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| LORD & NAGLE COMPANY : Boston & Philadelphia 
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THE TEXTILE-FINISHING 
MACHINERY COMPANY 


17 Exchange Place, Providence, R. I. 


INCORPORATED FOR THE 
MANUFACTURE OF 


BLEACHINC, DYEINC, 
DRYING anv FINISHING 


MACHINERY 








CONTROLLIN G THE PLAN TS FORMERLY OPERATED BY 


THE GRANGER FOUNDRY AND MACHINE CO., Providence, R. |. 
THE THOMAS PHILLIPS CO., Providence, R. |. 
THE RUSDEN MACHINE CO., Warren. R. I. 
THE PHENIX IRON FOUNDRY, Providence, R. |. 


For Full Line of Machinery, See Inside Back Cover Page 




















FOR TEXTILE FABRICS 


Drying Machines with 
Copper and Tinned Steel 


Cylinders. 
Continuous Steaming 
Machines (Patented). 


Open Soaping Machines. 


Color Kettles with Stir- 
rers. Padding Machines. 


Oil and Gas Singeing 
Machines. Long and Short 
Chain System of Warp 


Dyeing. 
Hydraulic Presses. 
Water and Starch Man- 


gles. Washing Machines. 
A N | Squeezing Machines. 
Sprinkling Machines. 


Openers. 





te 


CALENDERS B3ireui's Bonne 


with Paper, Cotton, ‘Hus ik anc a) E xcel 


sior Combination Kolls (Patente d). 
Tentering Machines for Ginghams, 
Piaids, Ete. Tentering Mach.- 


ines for Worsted and Woolen Goods. 
Tentering Machines for Lawns, Etc. 
nad having Patent Vibratory Motion. 
The above with either pin, spring 
Clamp, or patent automatic clamp 
chain. 


MERCERIZING MACHINES M ACH N F RY 
PATENT WINDING MACHINE 


(W. P. Simpson, Patentee) 


For use in connection with Sin we 
ing Machines, Soaping Machine 
Drying Machines, Etc. 


H.W. Butterworth & Sons Gos 
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COTTON MACHINERY 


REVOLVING FLAT CARDS, HOT-AIR SLASHERS, 
TOP FLAT CARDS, FILLING WINDERS, 
RAILWAY HEADS, REGULAR LOOMS, 
DRAWING FRAMES, DUCK LOOMS, 
FLY FRAMES, SHEARING MACHINES, 
SPEEDERS, BALLING MACHINES, 
RING SPINNING FRAMES, FOLDERS, 
RING TWISTERS, CLOTH STAMPING MACHINES, 
FLYER TWISTERS, SEWING MACHINES, 
SPOOLERS, SIZE PUMPS, 
REELS, SIZE KETTLES, 
SLASHER WARPERS, DRAWING-IN FRAMES, 
LEESE WARPERS, BALING PRESSES, 
CYLINDER SLASHERS, INDIGO GRINDERS. 


Complete Textile Equipment and Plans for Cotton Mills. 


LOWELL MACHINE SHOP 


LOWELL, MASS. 


JOHN HILL, Southern Representative, Prudential Bidg., ATLANTA, GA. 


ALSO BUILDERS OF 


AMERICAN WORSTED MACHINERY. 
SPINNING FRAMES with caps, rings or flyers and any kind 


of spindles for long or short wool, and any gauge of rollers. 

DANDY ROVERS and REDUCERS with all latest improve- 
ments. 

WEIGH BOXES and DRAWING BOXES with any kind of 
rollers and any number of spindles. 

GILL-BOXES for drawing, fitted with cans or spindles. 

GILL-BOXES for preparing before combing, and finishing after- 
wards. 

MODIFICATIONS will be made of the above machinery to suit 
different kinds of work. 

REPAIRS for the foregoing furnished upon short notice. 


WORSTED MACHINERY 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES SENT ON APPLICATION, 
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Our Latest 


NortTHROP Loom 


| \ hereon our order list lengthens and strengthens, we do not 

adopt the simple and inexpensive plan of building without change, 
but continually add improvements whenever possible, A careful study of 
the above illustration will prove of interest to adepts in the Art of 
Weaving. 


THE DRAPER COMPANY, 


HOPEDALE, MASS. 
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MASON MACHINE WORKS, 


TAUNTON, MASS. 


Cotton Machinery 





Cards, Combers, Railway Heads, 
Drawing Frames, Spinning 
Frames, Mules and 
Looms, 


Ee ee — 


Plain and Fancy Silk Looms 


Southern Office, Charlotte, §. C. 
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SCOTT & WILLIAMS 


BUILDERS OF 


RIB KNITTING MACHINERY 


FOR UNDERWEAR AND HOSIERY 


Improved 
High Speed 


Single Lever 
Automatic 
Ribbed Under- 
wear Machine 


for making ladies’ and 
gents’ ribbed underwear. 


union suits, ete.. plain 


and shaped, 


Plain, Single Lever, 
or with Welt, Slack 
Course and Automatie 
Slackening Device for 
Welt. 

Improved Measuring 
Device, by actual length 
knit 

Sizes, 8 to 24 inches, 
inclusive, varying by 


one inch. 


Number of Feeds, four 
to twelve, accoraing to 
style and diameter of 


machine. 


Solid Forged Steel 
Cylinders, specially 
hardened, or with pa- 
tent inserted walls for 
fine fabric. 

Special Machinery for 
Sweaters, ete 


We build Loopers, Ribbers and other Machinery for Knitting Mills. 


A Complete Line of Full Automatic and 7-8 Automatic Seamless Hosiery Machinety. 


FULL PARTICULARS, SAMPLES AND SPECIAL CATALOGUES ON APPLICATION, 


2079 E. Cumberland St., Philadelphia, Pa.,U.S.A. 
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THE 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, 
Cotton Machinery 


WHITINSVILLE, MASS. 











Southern Agent, . .. S&S. W. CRAMER 


Trust Building, CHARLOTTE, S. C. 
and Equitable Bidg, ATLANTA, CA. 


Revolving Flat Spinning Frames, 
Carding Engines, Spoolers, 

Sliver Lap Machines, Twisters, 

Ribbon Lap Machines, Reels, 

Combers, Looms, 

Railway Heads, Long Chain 

Drawing Frames, Quilling Machines. 
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In the Cotton Mill nothing equals the KITSON COTTON PICKERS. 











KITSON MACHINE CO. Lowett. mass. 


LARGEST BUILDERS OF COTTOM OPENERS AND LAPPERS IN THE WORLD. 
STUART W. CRAM ER, Southern Agt., Charlotte, N.C. and Equitable Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
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Saco and Pettee Machine Shops 


NEWTON UPPER FALLS, MASS, U.S. A. 


COTTON MACHINERY 


PICKERS, SLUBBING, 

REVOLVING FLAT CARDS, INTERMEDIATE AND ROVING 

DRAWING FRAMES, FRAMES, 

RAILWAY HEADS, SPINNING FRAMES, 
SPOOLERS. 


. J Biddeford, Me. 
Shops: Newton Upper Falls, Mass. 


Southern Agent, A. H. WASHBURN, Charlotte, N. C. 
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BRANSON MACHINE CO. 


BUILDERS OF 


KNITTING MACHINERY 


a ae Welt or Two-Feed 
Open Top 3. 


or Hold Down. a nage Ribbers. 
KNITTERS | 
Loopers and 
Parts. 
1-2, 3-4 or 7-8 


AUTOMATIC Presses and 


von is! Boards. 
TERS Cees 





All 
Sizes 
and 
All 


Cauges. i ba ee \ AF i" : Estimates 
UEP os Nae for 
Plants 
Complete. 


Winders and Bobbins. Hand Forged Steel Cylinders. 
BRANSON MACHINE CO. 


504 North American Street, : : Philadelphia, Pa. 


Write for information and Catalogue. 
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NONE BETTERIN THE WORLD! 





The opinion of Thomas Ashton, England’s great labor leader 
and member of the British Labor Commission, of the Mule Room 
at the Soule Mill, New Bedford, Mass., to the ‘‘Evening Standard”’ 
reporter on November 25, 1902. 









THESE MULES WERE SOLD AND 
INSTALLED BY 


STEPHEN C. LOWE 


186 DEVONSHIRE STREET 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 





















Agent for JOHN HETHERINGTON & SONS, Ltd., Manchester, Eng. 


Makers of Cards, Drawing, Slubbing, Intermediate, Roving 
and Jack Frames, Combers, Lap and Ribbon Lap Machines 





Mules, Hetherington and Curtis patterns. Over three 
million spindles at work in the U. S. A. 





Improved Heilman Combers. Over4,ooorunning in U.S.A. 





CATALOCUES, INFORMATION AND ESTIMATES ON REQUEST 
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EVAN ARTHUR LEIGH 


35 and 36 Mason Building, Boston, Mass. 








SOLE AGENT IN THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA FOR 


Platt Bros. & Co., Ltd. 


BY FAR THE LARGEST MAKERS IN THE 
WORLD OF 


Cotton, Woolen and 
Worsted Machinery 


Platt’s New Patent Cotton Comber will comb from 7-8 in. stock to Sea Islands. 
Platt’s Special Machinery for Making French Worsted Yarns. 
Platt’s Special Machinery for Making Cotton Waste into Yarns. 
Platt’s Woolen and Worsted Carding Engines, Special Designs. 


eae 2 


MATHER & PLATT, LTD. 


Dyeing and Finishing Machinery. Archbutt-Deeley System for purifying 
and softening water. 


TEXTILE MACHINERY ASSOCIATION, LTD. 


Flax, Hemp and Jute Machinery. 


THE PATENT AUTOMATIC FEEDING MACH. CO., LTD. 


Patent Feeding Machines for wool, cot- 
ton, flax, fur and fibrous material. 


GEORGE HODGSON, LTD. 
Looms for Worsteds, ete. 
2 2 


JOSEPH SYKES BROS., Card Cloth- JAMES CRITCHLEY & SON’S, Card 
ing for Cotton. Clothing for Woolen and Worsted. 


DRONSFIELD BROS’. Grinding Machinery and Emery Filleting. 
The best French and English Combing and Rubbing Aprons. 
Harding’s Pins and Circles, Varey’s Fallers, ete. 
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"1OOO 
Barber Knotters 


NOW IN USE. 


BARBER & COLMAN, 


11 Pemberton Square, 
BosTon. 


ROBERT C. WEBSTER, TEL. 
Manager. Haymarket 2255. 





HOUGHTON’S 
ALL STEEL THREAD BOARD 


with Hardened Thread Guides. 
7 1-2 CENTS PER SPINDLE. 


PATENTED JULY 9, 1901. 
OTHER PATENTS PENDING ¢@ 


Phe only Thread Board that holds a guide solid all the time; never gets loose; is always in perfect 
adjustment, and thus must make a saving in travelers, broken ends, waste, thread guide, care and also pro- 
long the wear of rings and increase the production per spindle. These claims are based on the truth of 
mechanical principles, and have been proven true by actual use in many mills whose superintendents will 


substantiate these claims. 


L. T. HOUGHTON, Sole Manufacturer, WORCESTER, MASS. 
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A. T. ATHERTON MACHINE CO. 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


The Leading Manufacturers of 


PREPARATORY 
COTTON MACHINERY 








DOBBIE:S 


Warp Stop Motions. 
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FAIRMOUNT MACHINE 
COMPANY, “etn "st 








New and Improved Looms, 
Harness Motions, 

Dobbies (superior Undermotion.) 

Duck Looms, 

Spooling and Winding Machines, 


Beaming and Warping Machines, 


Dyeing and Sizing Machines. 





Shafting, Hangers, Pulleys. 
Friction Clutches, Etc. 
FREIGHT ELEVATORS. 
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» HURRICANE” DRYERS 


For YARN, WOOL, 

COTTON STOCK, 
STOCKINGS, 
UNDERWEAR, etc. 











CARBONIZING OUTFITS, 


FOR WOOL, NOILS, RAGS AND CLOTH. 


TRUCK YARN DRYER. 


YARN SCOURING MACHINES. 


“HURRICANE” | ar i). Bie) 


WRITE FOR BOOKLETS, =— 
ae STOCK DRYER FOR COTTON AND WOOL. 


PHILADELPHIA DRYING MACHINERY Co 


6721 Cermantown Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


What 





THE OLD WAY. THE MODERN WAY. 

Oiling stock with a tin can with holes punched in Oiling and dampening stock with the Spencer 
the bottom, or a watering pot. Wasteful of oil and Automatic Oiler applied to feed table of wool picker, 
labor and seldom done twice alike, but is still used lumper or lapper. Batches treated as desired. Per- 
in some mills, fect regulation. 

Not much need to dwell upon the advantages of the automatic system, by which uniform results are 
obtained with saving of oil and labor, as compared with the sloppy, guess work, waterpot system. 

It’s the story of the Bramwell and Apperly feeders over again. How many mills are feeding by hand to- 
day? There will be very few oiling by hand in a few years. Hundreds of the best mills are using the 
Spencer Oiler to-day. Are you? If not, send for particulars. 


GEORGE S. HARWOOD & SON, 53 State St., Boston. 
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AMERICAN DRYING MACHINERY CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


“90th Century’ Drying Machines 


— FOR —— 


Wool, Cotton, Stock, Yarns, Hosiery, and Underwear. 





Carbonizing Plants Complete; Yarn Scouring Machines; Venti- 
lating Fans, Etc, 


ASK ABOUT OUR IMPROVED 


TRUCK YARN DRYERS. 


OFFICE AND WORKS: 


Westmorland St. and {9th Street, ° - PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Correspondence Solicited. 





Telegraphic Address: ‘‘ WHITELEY, HUDDERSFIELD.” Nat. Telephene, 598 and 699. 


\(% hi SOME 


LOCKWOOD, HUDDERSFIELD. 


Makers of all descriptions of 


Tentering and Drying Machines. 


) 
i” | oO Ff fF > oe Moore & Whiteley’s Patent Wool and 
Reet ac Sox ae we re Cotton Dryer. 
4). Crabbing or Winding-on Frames. 


Cross Raising Machines,Wool Secour- 
ing Machines. 


Hydro Extractors. Warp Sizing. 


Cool Air Drying and Beaming 
Machines. 


Warping Mills with Patent Section- 
al Dividing Apparatus. 


Self-Acting Mules. Bobbin or Pirn 
Winder, &c., &e. 


WARPING MILL WITH PATENT SECTION DIVIDER Mercerizing Machinery. 
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THE MAN WHO PAYS THE BILLS 


has a vital interest in making them as small as possible. Your oil bill is probably 
twice what it should be. 
Anyhow, we will make a positive guarantee that we can reduce 
it 50 per cent by the use of a 


Cross Oil Filter. 


It reclaims and purifies the lubricating oil you are throwing away 
as useless. By using this oil over and over again, you can make the 
Filter pay for itslf quickly. 

We will send the Filter on 30 days’ trial. If it doesn’t cut your oil 
bills down one-half, there’s nothing to pay. 


“ We have been using one of your Oil Filters for the past two seasons, and it has reduced our 
lubricating bill a little over 55 per cent.” LAKE CHARLES (LA.) RICE MILLING Co, 


Can You Afford to Wait? We Think Not. 


BURT MFG. CO. *"%3: 37° 
U.S. A. 
ARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF OIL FILTERS IN THE WORLD 
SUPPLIED ALSO BY OIL COMPANIES, ENGINE BUILDERS AND POWER CONTRACTORS. 

















G. SARGENT’S SONS, 


GRANITEVILLE, MASS. 


.+. BUILDERS OF ... 
Stock Dryers, Wool Washers, 
Wool Dusters, Carbonizing Plants, 
Burr Pickers, Etc. 
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SOMERVILLE MACHINE WORKS, 


BIRCH BROS. 





Textile Finishing Machinery 


BIRCH TREE. 


MODERN MACHINERY 


Washing Machines Horizontal or Vertical Dry- Chilled Iron, Brass, 
Squeezers ing Machines with Cop- Copper, Wood, and 
Chemie Machines per or Tinned Iron Cy- Rubber Rolls for all 
Sour Machines linders. purposes. 


FOR BLEACHING 


Aniline Agers Water Mangles Calendars for Rolling, 
Dyeing Machines Starch Mangles Glazing, Chasing and 
Open Soapers Back-Filling Mangles Embossing 


DYEING, DRYING, 


Seutehers Seotch Mangles Padding and Drying Ma- 

Angular Guides Damping Machines ehines for Shade and 

Conical Openers Dyeing Machines for Chain Book Cloth 

Automatie Tentering Ma- Warps Single and Double Cylinder 
ehines Calenders for Moire Finish Engines 


AND FINISHINC. 


Estimates, Drawings and Full particulars of Complete Plants Furnished on Application. 


SOMERVILLE, MASS. 
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Kenyon’s Improved Cloth Waste 


FOR FOUR, SIX OR EIGHT STRINGS OF GOODS 














BEST QUALITY SOLID ROLLS. 


Improved trough and valves, preventing wash of liquor and insuring quick and thorough scouring and rinsing. 





D. R. Kenyon @ Son,*nh3°™ 


SUTLDE:RS OF WOOLEN MACHINERY 





TEXTI 4 t 4 
I EC ) 





% 


WATER 


rizontal and V 


WHEELS, | 


ertical. 








Ho 
Iron Flumes- 


Rotary Fire pumps- 


centrifugal pumps- 
He atus. 


Water wheel Reg 


Rotary Fulling Mills. 
Ro shers- 


En 


Ro 
combined Fullin 


and washer for K 
stocks. 


ad Gate Appar 
ulators- 


tary cloth W 


diess Felt wasners- 


tary Knit Goods wasners- 


g Mill 
nit Goods. | 





Hammer Falling 


polly washers- 


nk Fulling Mills. 


cra 
s washers. 


crank Knit Good 


pydro-Extractor®: 
Ree nines- 
carbonizing Mach 


pleaching machines- 


1 Dyeing Mac 
ines. 


sers- 
ri : 
cs. Circular No. 13 


Dye Tubs and Rin 
Wool Washers: 
Type S 
. Ext 
ra Large Capacity for all 
a 


soaping Machines- 
Cloth winders- . 
abrics . 

. Circular No. 12 














Boston O . 7 
ffice, _ 
Main Of . = 
Works 


70 KILBY S 
Telephone a OR 
ANG 
EH, & 
TAS 
ss. 
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Automatic Wool Washers 


PARALLEL RAKE 


See Descriptive Article in This Issue 


ohe ” STONE DRYER,” for Wool, Cotton, Rags, Etc. 
CARBONIZING MACHINERY, ETC. 

















Fulling Mills, Cloth Washers, 


WOOL OPENERS, SELF FEEDS, DUSTERS 








JAMES HUNTER MACHINE COMPANY, “'wss-*” 
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You Want the Best. We Build Them. 


CLOTH WASHERS, FULLING MILLS. 


— Piece Dyeing Machines, 
Dye Tubs, Vats, 
Tanks, etc. 


HOPKINS MACHINE WORKS 


Providence and Bridgeton, R. I. 
PROVIDENCE OFFICE 
49 Westminster Street. 





Our Machines are up to date. 
Patented features found in no others. 
Most effective and economical machines built. 


Send for Catalog, Prices, and also ask about our Fulling Mill 
1901 FULLING MILL. for extra heavy goods and blankets. 





A PERFECT CLOTH EXPANDER 


eee 


The recent invention of Wm. 
z se 
Mycock, an English cotton manu- 


. 14 i 
eG, ar 1 facturer. Hundreds sold in 
it A ily Wm) ; > Great Britian and on the Conti- 
al y 17 f nent. Large bleacheries in this 
~ ie 


> — 
country where it has been placed 
on trial are delighted with it. 
Gets the full width of goods, with 
perfectly even tension both ways. 
Can be attached to calenders or 
cans. Put it on trial. 
ww 
Patented in United States, Can- 
ada, Great Britain and Continen- 
tal countries. Infringements will 


Pe ke ee — be prosecuted. 








THOMAS LEYLAND & CO., S3 INDIA ST., BOSTON. 


Sole Agents for the United States and Canada, 
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SKEIN AND SLUBBING MACHINES. 






SAVES 


75 per cent in Labor, 
30 per cent in Winding, 
Steam and Dye Stuffs, 
Perfectly Even Dyeing. 


CAPACITY: 
50 to 700 pounds per batch. 









SS a ee 







No Friction on the Skeins. No Tangling of the Yarn. a 
Universally Used. 















J. H, A. KLAUDER, Pres, and Gen’'l Manager. J. H. GILES, Treasurer, 
kK. HEPPENSTALL, Huddersfield, Eng. 


THE KLAUDER-WELDON 


DYEING MACHINE CO, 


AMSTERDAM, N. Y. 


BUILDERS or MACHINERY ror DYEING, BLEACHING ann MERCERIZING. y 














For Skein— Worsted, Slubbing, Cotton and Silk. : 

** Raw Stock —Cotton, Wool, Waste and Slubbing. p 

‘ Garments — Underwear, Hosiery, Hats and Caps. ' ; 
- 






* Sulphur Colors —Skein, Raw Stock and Hosiery. 
* Skein and Warp Mercerizing. 









RAW 








WOOL AND COTTON MACHINES. 







SAVES 
50 per cent in Labor, 

besides Steam and Dye Stuffs. 
Practically Indestructible. 












CAPACITY: 
200 to 1000 Ibs. per batch. 






Leaves Stock in Perfect Condition. Does Not Mat or Tangle the Fibre. 
A Pertect Machine. 
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OSWALD LEVER 


Formerly LEVER & GRUNDY 


pu Textile 
Machinery 


FILLING COP WINDING MACHINES. Spindles driven by belts or 


can be made to wind any ong filling from the coarsest to 
Spools, Cones, Mule Cops, « 





by gears, and bobbins 
fine numbers. from Skeins, 


any other Spinning or Twister Bobbins. These machines 


will put more yarn in a given size of shuttle than any other machine in use. 


OUR MACHINERY PUTS YARN IN CONDITION FOR 
MANUFACTURING AS SLIIOWN ABOVI 


BANDLESS SPINDLE SPOOLING MACHINES; adapted to the finer grades of yarn and to 
the finest silk. PRESSER DRUM SPOOLING MACHINES; 


7 arranged to spool in any way the 


trade requires. BANDLESS VARIABLE SPEED MACHINES; to wind the large bobbins used 


in knitting mills; these machines can be arranged to wind ¢ 


used in any weaving 





ops or butts from the largest 
to the smallest cops or butts for cotton filling used in the silk 
trade. CONICAL AND STRAIGHT TUBE WINDING MACHINES, BRASS BOBBIN WINDING 
and other machinery for lace mills. Beaming Machines, Sectional Warp Mills, Chen- 
ille Cutting Machines, Reeling Machines to prevent waste at the bottom of mule bobbins, 


Lehigh Ave. & Mascher St., Phila., Pa. | 
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Best Palen sléam Rotary Cloth Press 


Four Separate Pressings In One Machine! 


The Only Press that has Self-Yielding Beds with Four Points of Contact 
PERFECT TEMPERATURE, POWERFUL, SIMPLE 











THE WOONSOCKET ROTARY PRESS. 








| Woonsocket filachine and Press Company 


WOONSOCKET, R. I, 
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WILLIAM FIRTH, Pres. FRANK B. COMINS, Treas, 


ANMERIGAN UISTENING UOIFANY 


Received the HIGHEST AWARD on recomend- 
ation of the FRANKLIN INSTITUTE for 





«Simplicity and Originality of Design.” 


Is the largest manufacturer of HUMIDIFIERS in the 
World. The last twenty years receiving the HIGHEST 
AWARDS in this country and Europe for its Air-Mois- 
tening System. Eight Gold Medals and others 


as follows: 


Industrial Exposition, LILLE 1902. 





Philadelphia 1899, Reims 1895. Brussels 1885, 
Rouen 1896, Amiens 1894, London 1884, 
Atlanta 1895, New York 1887, Berlin, 1883. 


The Only Perfect System of flt-Moistening 


And Has Been Adopted by the Representative Manufacturers of this Country 


THE ONLY SYSTEM ADOPTED IN THE TEXTILE SCHOOLS 


COSTS LESS TO OPERATE 


than any other system on the market. Has given satisfaction where other 
devices have failed. 





EQUITABLE BUILDING, BOSTON, MASS. 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET “T"’ ON HUMIDIFICATION. 
Legal Proceedings will at once be taken against infringers and users of infringements. 


J. S. COTHRAN, Southern Representative, Empire Bldg. ATLANTA, GA. 
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WM. FIRTH, Pres. . EDWIN BARNES, Vice-Pres, JOHN H. NELSON, Treas. 4 
WILLIAM FIRTH CO. \ 

67 Equitable Building, + 150 Devonshire Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
. . SOLE IMPORTERS OF . . ” 
ASA LEES Ki Co—a., Limited, , 
EXTILE MACHINERY, 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION FOR COTTON, WOOLEN AND WORSTED. + 












SOLE AGENTS FOR 


JOSEPH STUBBS, Gassing, Winding and Reeling Mach LOCKETT, CROSSLAND & CO., Engravers and Build 
inery for Cotton, Worsted and Siik. ers of Leatuer Embossing Machinery, etc., ete. 

GEO. HATTERSLEY & SONS, LTD. Makers of Every | 8: CENTNER FILS, Heddles. : 
Description of Looms, ete. GOODBRAND & CO., Yarn Testing Machinery, Wrap 

-_ . . . . P " -_ Reels, et« 

JAMES MACKIE & SONS, LTD., Makers of Flax, Tow, JOSHUA KERSHAW & SON, Roller Skins. et: 















Hemp and Jute I reparing und Spinning M whineiy. GEORGE SMITH, Doffer Combs, ete. 

GEORGE ORME & CO’S Patent Hank Indicators, etc. BRADFORD STEEL PIN CO., Comber Pins 

JAMES YATES & SON, Hardened and Tempered Steel CLAPHAM, SMITH & CO., Caps, Tubes and Spindles for 
Card Clothing for Woolen and Worsted Cards. Worsted, ete. 2 , 





ALSO AGENTS FOR 






JOSEPH SYKES BROS., Hardened and Tempered Steel | DRONSFIELD BROS., Limited, Emery Wheel Grinders, 3 
Card Clothing for Cotton. Emery Fillet and Fiat Grinding Machines, & 

- ; COTTON CORD AND VELVET CUTTING MACHINE 

WILLIAM TATHAM & CO., Waste Machinery. CO., Corduroy Cutting Machines, ete. ‘ nae 






PICK CLASSES, LEATHER APRONS, PATENT WIRE CHAIN APRONS. 


JOSEPH STUBBS, .. Manchester, England, 


SPECIAL MACHINERY, [ 


For Winding Gassing, Reeling, Preparing, Polishing and Bundling Yarns. {3 


















a wee. 












WINDER 







PATENT QUICK TRAVERSE COTTON GASSING FRAME, IMPROVED R . her TH SPINDLI 
With Patent Tapering tion, for Single Flanged Bobbins. ? 
Sole Agents for the United States and Canada: ; 
WILLIAM FIRTH COMPANY, 67 Equitable Buildings, 150 Devonshire Street, BOSTON, MASS. j 





important Improvement in Worsted Spinning. 


THE BAMFORD DUST PROOF and SELF-LUBRICATING SPINDLE TUBE 






saves oil, prevents clogging with dust and lint, thereby insuring longer life to the } 
tubes, saves labor, maintain< uniform speed, and most 
important of all, makes PERFECT YARN. Refer to 
largest worsted mills. 
BAMFORD & SMITH, Pascoag, R. I. 
ALSO MFRS. OF 
STEEL CAPS AND SPINDLES, Caps, Flyers, Tubes, ete., Repaired, ¢ 
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Patent Skein Winder 


FOR SHUTTLE BOBBINS, WITH VARIABLE MOTION 














. 
| 
1] 
i] 

i 

: 

: 

- 
i 


YOU HAVE THE SKEIN YARN; HERE IS AN UP-TO-DATE SKEIN WINDER TO 
HANDLE SAME TO BEST ADVANTAGE, LET’S GET TOGETHER! 


This winder is especially adapted for Mercerized Yarn or the finest counts 
of Cotton, Woolen or Worsted Yarns. High speed; rapid production; best 
quality of work. Guaranteed to make hard, smooth bobbins, which will pro- 
duce SMOOTH cloth. Also Build a Line of 


Spooling, Winding, Warping and Beaming Machinery 


FULL PARTICULARS ON APPLICATION, 


(JACOB K. ALTEMUS, “®aitnnianc 
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THE BEST SYSTEM IN THE 
WORLD FOR WINDING 
FIBRE AND WIRE. 











“UNIVERSAL” 


The Best 
Winding Machine 
in the World. 











High Speed, Great Durability, Interchangeable 
Parts, Perfect Tension, Easy to Operate. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING COMPANY 


O05 SOUTH S’TREET, BOSTON. 
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INTHE... 


Textile Mills, 
Bleacheries 
ann Dye Houses 


An Item ona es Coal Bill 


Our free booklet, 
* GREEN'S ECONOMIZER,” 
explains how it is done, 


The GREEN FUEL ECONOMIZER CO, 
MATTEAWAN, N. Y. 
Sole Manufacturers in the U.S. A. fd 





(iy 
reeet,y 























BOILER WORKS 


Manufacturers of Tubular, Manning and other 
Styles of 


Upright Boilers 


Smoke Stacks and other heavy Sheet Iron Work 
ALLEN PATENT IMP. 
BLEACHING and 
BOILING HIER, 


Embodying every improvement sug 
gested by our own long experience in building 
Kiers, as well as the experience of the leading 
bleacheries in the country who are using our 
machinery. Built in all sizes. 

Also Steam Boxes for Yarns, Print Goods, et« 


William Allen @ Sons Co 


Proprietors, 
65 Green St., WORCESTER, MASS. 


Send for Circular and Prices. 


Allen Improved Steam Box. Mention TEXTILE WORLD RECORD. 
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- THE HASKELL-DAWES MACHINE Co. 


Manufacturers of the best types of 


Forming, Twisting and Laying Machinery 


Which are adapted for making all kinds of 


COTTON CABLE-LAID TWINE, CORD ans ROPE 


rr — 




















The Haskell-Dawes Machines are built upon a NEW PRINCIPLE, whereby the MOST 
POSITIVE RESULTS ARE SECURED. They occupy LESS SPACE than the ordinary 
type of machines, require LESS RELATIVE POWER, and will turn out a MUCH 
LARGER PRODUCT of Twine and Rope. The SPECIAL ATTENTION of Cotton Man- 
ufacturers is called to our new FORMING AND ROPE-LAYING MACHINES. Des- 
eriptive Catalogue Sent on Applieation. 


Also, Agents SAMUEL LAWSON'’S SONS’ Jute and Flax Machinery. 
176 Federal St., Boston, Mass. “°"Stitioeupuia. 


PHILADELPHIA. 
grosroceceroresarorerorororororernrororererarereres 
NEW ENCLAND BUTT COMPANY, 


304 PEARL ST., PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


SRAIDING MACHINERY 


ALL STYLES AND KINDS FOR FLAT AND ROUND BRAIDS. 


SOLID SASH AND CURTAIN CORDS, 


SHOE AND CORSET LACES, BANDING 


AND ALL BRAIDED FABRICS. 
Sadpsentabennenienentneanndinneimmmmanddes 
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; W. ANOWLES & 00. nici Bradford, — 


Established 1864. IRON AND Brass Founoens, Generar MacHine Makers AnD Mitiwaicurs, 
eph« 2132 Bra ; Tele grams “Ma chine: » Brad ke ord.’ W.U. T. Code » mae. 








Warping and Beaming Machine. 


SPECIALTIES: nas and Finishing Machinery. Tentering and Drying Machines. We . Bh me oe ng 
- chines. lenders. Warp and Hank Dyeing Machines. Hank, War rp and Piece Mere n id 
steiner *.. bine ry. ion Finishing Machinery. Patent Sectional Warping and Beaming Senehane. 


Estimates and Plans prepared for complete Piece or Warp Bleaching, Dyeing and Finishing Works, 


SAMUEL LAWSON & SONS, 


LEEDS, ENGLAND, 





MAKERS OF" 


MACHINERY FOR 


Preparing and Spinning Fax, Tow, Hemp and Jute, 


SPECIAL MACHINERY FOR THE MANUFACTURE OF TWINES, 


ALSO OF 


Good's Combined Hackling and Spreading Machine. 


Automatic Spinning Frames, Improved Laying Machines; and other 
Special Machinery for the Manufacture of Rope Yarns. 





PRIZE MEDALS — London, 1851; Paris. 1867 and 1868; Moscow, 1872; Melbourne, 1880. 
DIPLOMA OF HONOR—Vienna, 1873. HIGHEST AWARD—Philadelphia, 1876. 
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Fabric Measuring & Packaging Co. 


Ss & Si CENTRE S’Tl., NEW YORK, U.S.A. 





Machines to Print 
_ Trademarks 


On Cottons, Woolens and 
Carpets. 


mi): C Machines : to 
AD rot /e 


Measure 


and imprint the measure- 
ment upon fabrics, fold 
lengthwise and roll into 
merchantable packages all 
in one operation. 


Prevents claims for short 
measure, 

Marks piece numbers on 
each package. 


A Fully Equipped Machine 
Shop for General Work. 


HAVE. BOYD'S Patent Worsted 
SEEN Spinning Frames? 
They Spin Better and Take Much Less Power to Drive 
than any of the other Spinning Frames in use 


BOYD’S Patent Stop Motion Twisters 
Patent Stop Motion Winders 
FOR ALL KINDS OF FIBRES 


Made ty J. & T. BOYD, Ltd.., ciascow, scoruano. 


Sole Representatives for the United States, 


SPEED & STEPHENSON, /70 Summer St., BOSTON, MASS. 


Correspondence respectfully solicited. 








a ae a nena 


- = a 
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VS THE 


EY CD. ALTON 
meme NG na” _)ACQUARD 


“The Best Machine 
on the Market” 
Original Fine Index Machines 


Single Lift, Double Lift 


Double Cylinder, Ris: 
and Fall, Crossborder. 


THOMAS HALTON'S 
SONS, 


Rise and Fall with Patented Independent Allegheny Avenue and C Streets, 
Cylinder Motion. PHILADELPHIA. 











TORRANCE MFG. C0., 


HARRISON, N- J- 


rorgavcey AUTOMATIC BALLING MACHINE 


With alt the latest improvements for Wool Cards, The latest 
and best and only Feed that will make yarn positively even, 


ALSO 
Builders of CHOQUETTE WASTE SAVING and CLEANING DEVICE, 
Write for particulars. 








CURTIS & WMLIARBLE MIACHINE Coa. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Wool Burring, Picking and Mixing Machinery 


Cloth Finishing Machinery 


For Cotton, woolen, Worsted, Plush Goods, Etc. Shearing Machines a Specialty. 


Send bor eawigtvetoaaee WORCESTER. MASS. 





LL. F. FALES, 


<2 ite all she- y Manufacturer and Builder of 





Muttipte ple Needle Sewing Machines, 


For Sewing Carpet Lining, Horse Blankets, Wadding, etc. 








These machines can be built with any required number of needles. 
SPECIAL MACHINERY DESIGNED AND BUILT. 


70-Needle Machine, Telephone Connection. WALPOLE, MAS Ss. 
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THE 
AMERICAN 
APPRAISAL 
COMPANY 


Exchange Bldg. 
Park Row Bldg. 
Weld Bldg. 
Crozer Bldg. 





Milwaukee, 
New York, 
Boston, 
Philadelphia, 
Toronto, 34 Yonge St. 
Cleveland Garfield Bldg. 
San Francisco,Chronicle Bldg. 
St. Louis, Century Bldg. 
Chicago, Tribune Bldg. 
Cincinnati, Hurlbut Bldg. 








Insurance without an ap- 
praisal on which to base it 
islike ASHIP WITHOUT 
A RUDDER. You can 
never tell where you will 
land. All that you can be 


is TROU BL LE. 


MENTION TEXTILE WORLD RECORD. 











certain. of 


SMITH BROS., 


119 SO. 4th STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


ENGRAVERS 


WOOD, HALF-TONE AND LINE ENGRAVING. 


Estimates Cheerfully Given, 




















for finishing Cotton, Wool or Worsted Fabrics made 
SH EAR in single vets or in several a ts to finish face and back 
at one feed, saving apace, time, cost. The Combine a Shear reed Koller for 
Carpets is an examp! Bali n “and B he ing Pr ses for Stra , Felt and 
Buckram Hats. Shafting, Gearing. We grind or repair al | makes of Shears. 
HOWARD FOUNDRY & MACH. W’KS, Landsdowne, De iaware Co., Pa, 





| Parks & Woolson Machine Co. 


DOUBLE SHEAR 


The Finest 
Shearing 
Machine in 
the World. 
Get into line. 
Use Double 
Shears. We 
willtake your 
Single 
in trade. Our 


Shears 


representa. 
tive can inter- 
«st you He 
will call at a 
word from 
you 


Springfield, 
Vermont. 








DINSMORE 
Mill 
Sewing 
Machines 


No. 3—Portable 
Foot-Power 
Rotary Sewing 
Machine, 


It is especially adapted for use in Cotton and 
Woollen Mills, Bleacheries, Print Works at the 
Printing Machines, in Dye Works, Cloth Rooms, 
atthe Fulling Mill, Shears, Calendars, Gigs, 
Drying Machines, ete., or any of the different 
finishing processes in textile mills. 


Manufactured by the 


DINSMORE MANUFACTURING CO., 


Salem, Mass., U. S.A. 
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rs 
The Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 


INDIAN ORCHARD, /1ASS. 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


| | Metallic Rolls 


Especially adapted for Cotton 
Mills. 25 to 33 per cent more 
Production Guaranteed. 
y Weight Reduced 33 to 50 per 
; eent. No LeatherCovering Bill. 





























WRITE FOR PARTICULARS. 





FRANK B. KENNEY, Manager. 


TC. ENTWISTLE COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Patent Warping, Balling, 
Beaming and Long Chain Dyeing 


MACHINERY 
And All Kinds of Expansion Combs, 


for Warpers, Beamers, and Slashers, 


ALSO TRAVERSE WHEEL AND ROLL GRINDERS 


for American or English Cotton, 
Woolen or Worsted Cards, 


Particular attention given to the Repairing of Grinders of 
all makes for Cotton Woolen or Worsted Cards. 


LOWELL, MASS. 








rill 
Sewing 
Machines 


Sew any fabric, wet or dry, 
thin or thick, fine stitch or 
coarse stitch, 


























Send for new circular telling how 
to get perfect work in this 
' department. 


















BLEACHING, DYEING and 
FINISHING MACHINERY. 





SUCCESSORS TO 
BIRCH BROS., 
Albert Birch, Prop. 


R. eH. HOOD, 


Successor to THOMAS RAMSDEN, 
Maker of 


Worsted Machinery, 


For Preparing, Finishing Gills and Drawing Boxes 
New Screws made and old ones 
repaired and thoroughly case-hardened 


SOMERVILLE MACHINE WORKS, | 


Somerville, Mass. ) 



























Repairs and new parts for curled hair machinery. Fallers 
of every description made, Change Gears, 5-8, 7-16, 3-8 and 
1.4inch pitch kepton hand, All kinds of new Fluted Rol- 
lers, for Combs, Gills, Drawing and Spinning; also Keflut- 
ing old ones. Improved Roller Covering Machine, 


1213-15 Day St. or 1420-26 Callowhill St., PHILA. 





























ESTABLISHED 1834. E. A. BURNHAM, Propr. 


Chas. A. Luther & Co. 


247 North Main Street 
PAWTUCKET, R. 1. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Cloth Stretchers 


Thread and Yarn Reels 
Improved Thread Dressers 


Yarn Printing Machines for Warp or 
Skein, Belt Cutters, Scarfing Machines. 








cG. L. BROWNELL, 


BUILDER OF 


IMPROVED SPINNING 


TWISTING MACHINERY 


FOR HARD OR SOFT TWINES, LINES, 
CORDAGE, ETC. 


Of Sisal, Manila, Cotton. Linen, Hemp, 
Jute, Silk, Hair, Paper, or Wire. 


Write for particulars in regard to our new 
machine for spinning heavy Cotton Yarn direct 
from Drawing Sliver for Cotton Rope, ete. 


49 and 51 Union St., Worcester, Mass. 
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The American 
Napping Machine Co. 


OWN THE PRINCIPAL PATENTS ON NAPPING MACHINES. 
Representing the latest French, English and American Patents. 


Machines on Exhibition and Samples Napped at North Andover and 
Williamstown, Mass., or Philadelphia, Pa., on application to any of the 
following offices: 

Davis & Furber Machine Co., Builders and Selling Agents, North 
Andover, Mass. 

Geo. 8. Harwood & Son, 53 State Street, Boston. 

C. 8. Jones, Salesman, No. 160 West Lehigh Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


H. H. HEAP, Treasurer and General Manager, 
WILLIAMSTOWN, MASS. 





John Heathcote ; 


Providence, R- 
Builders of improved 


chinery 
nd Drying Mac 

Cloth Tentering a LTS. etc. 

for WOOLENS, WOR RSTEDS, Vente pans 


Built Upright or ae poy: 
with Low Dow” per for Catalogue 


hee er 020 aes 


lied de, te Le, ct ee 
eeane 


SP@vraenaennene3eese* 
7942440 004 eee ee 
1980044008980 84444 
OWA eee eae eegnees 
WATE tea~—vewewve-e%n se 
VON Whe wee ee SO 


s & 
se 2 
2s 2 
a 
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> | 
| 
= @ 
ea 
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 @ 
=— 2 
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s 2 
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A oe or YARN SCALE 


at wil weicth by HALF GRAINS up to 1,000 GRAINS (over 2 1-4 0z.) 


WITH THE WEIGHTS ALL ON THE BEAM. NO LOST WEIGHTS WITH THIS SCALE. 


One of the most sensitive scales made. Positive and accurate. Send for prices. 


SWEET & DOYLE, KNITTING MILL SUPPLIES. 


COHOES, N. Y. >BWe make scales of every description. 
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Entire Outfits for New Mills, or small and odd 
items that that you don’t know just where to 
obtain, can be found at the 
AMERICAN SUPPLYCO., } Mill S li 
"9 
oversee” «1 ~Mill Supplies. 


Ee. is. THEBEETsS & CO., 
Locke’s Milis, Me. 


aoe S P O O L S « SSoeoription.: 


We are located in the best white birch region. Our work and prices seem to satisfy 
the most particular customers, We can give any finish desired. Estimates furnished 
on samples submitted, 











MODERATE PRICED 


Gear Cutting Machine 


Especially adapted for use in Repair Shops. Now in use in Three Hundred 
representative mills, including Twenty-Four in Fall River, Mass. On application, 
we shall be glad to submit full particulars, prices and photographs of the late 
improvements, Send for Gear Cutter Pamphlet. 


THE D. E. WHITON MACHINE CoO., 


19 Oak Street, New London, Conn. 


The Best That Money Gan Buy 


SPINNINC RINCS. 
TWISTER RINCS. 
RINC HOLDERS. 
TRAVELER CUPS. 
SILK RINCS. 
TRAVELER CLEANERS. 


Correspondence Solicited, 


WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO., 


WHITINSVILLE, MASS., U.S.A. 

















NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO., 


MAKERS OF STANDARD—— 


SPINNING and 
TWISTING TRAVELERS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


wie nab PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
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E. DIXon. Established 1876. F. M. Dixon. 


DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO., Bristol, R. |. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


Dixon’s Patent Locking Saddles and Stirrups. 


The we Naat cams Bo taken off nad pat on to the middle rolls, without 


stopping your frames, when long staple cotton is used. 


THE STIRRUP IS ALWAYS IN PLACE, 
NO BENT STIRRUP RESTING ON ROLLS. 


Manufacturers of all kinds 
for Samples and Prices. 


Spinners’ Supplies in general. 


ELIJAH ASHWORTH, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Card Clothing of Every Description 
FALL RIVER, MASS. 


EDMA CARD CLOTHING COMPANY, 
‘Manufacturers of All Kinds of CARD CLOTHING Set in the Best Foundations, 


of Saddles, Stirrups and Levers. Send 





HENRY ASHWORTH, Agt- 





J. H. MOORHOUSE. A. A. ZAJOTTI, 











Factory: 422 SOUTH FIFTH STREET, 


STRIPPING CARDS AND NAPPING WIRE A SPECIALTY. 


CAMDEN, N. J. 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 





KILBURN, LINCOLN & CO., 


FALL RIVER, MASS. 


MAKERS OF 


WILLIAM SCHOFIELD Co., 


Krams Avenue, (formerly Church Street, 
MANAYUNK, PHILA., PA. 


IRON FOUNDERS 


AND 


. . . 
Textile Machinery Builders. 
Makers of Rag, Wool, Hair and Finishing Pickers, 
Automatic ~quare, and Cone Willows, 
**Schofield”’ Intermediate Feed fort ards, 


Rag and Extract Dusters 


= aste Pullers 
For PLAIN and FANCY WEAVING. Wors‘ed and Shoddy Reels 


All Kinds of Spike and Slat Aprons. 
Special Machinery Built General Machinery Repu:rs. 
Relagging Picker Cylinders a Specialty. 


J. WALDER, Paterson, N. J. 


REEDS, HARNESSES, LINGOES, 
SHUTTLES AND QUILLS. 


HEDDLE FRAMES. 
IRE HEDDLES. 


TEMPERED STEEL WIRE 


STRIPPER CARDS’. 


ADDRESS L.S WATSON MFG.CO..LEICESTERMASS. FOR THE VERY Best MADF 


Represented in the South by 
0. A. ROBBINS, . . . CHARLOTTE, N. C, 








STEEL AND BRASS 


MAILS. ig 


Liberal Discount to Dealers. 








Shaw’s “‘ Victor” Travelers 


Manufactured by 


VICTOR SHAW RINC TRAVELERCO. 


Incorporated 1899. 


23 Sabin Street, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
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ECLIPSE NAPPING MACHINE. 


Fabric in Direct Contact with the Napping Rollers 
all around the Drum, 

Greater Production. Better Finish. Easier Threaded. No Shifcing 

of Filling. Better results than can be obtained with teasels, 






















































Long or 
short nap as 
desired on 
cotton or 
woolen 
goods, from 
the lightest 
to the heav- 
iest. 
No heavier 
napping on 


the sides ROVING 
than in the 
centre. 

CANS. 








RICHARD C. BORCHERS & CO., 
a3 Cor. Womrath and Tackawanna Sts., 
7 yoo FRANKFORD, PHILA., PA. 

















EVANS’ FRICTION CON ES. P. 0. Address, NO. CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


Eight Thousand Sets in Operation in This Country and Europe. 


A partial list of manu- WOONSOCKET NAPPING MACHINERY CO.. 














facturers who have WOONSOCKET, R.I 
, «de 


eye in operation. rene Napping, Shearing and other Machinery 


leys in operation, trans- 
Hany | rom ONE TO 
ORTY HORSEPOWER: 
Ponts POSSE OwES “or Finishing Woolen, Worsted, Cotton, Knit Goods, Blankets, etc. 
Greene Nappers. French Nappers. 
Shearing Machines a Specialty. 
Special attention paid to Repairing all kinds of Shear Rests and to 
Repairing and Grinding of all kinds of Shear Blades. 


National Biscuit Co , Rich- 
mond, Ind., 300sete Meri- 
mack Mfg. Co., Lowell. Mass. 
20 sets. Arnold Print Works, 
No. Adams, Mass., 11 sets. 
John & James Dobson, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., 34sets. Stinson 
Bros., Philadelphia, Pa.. 40 
sete. Frederic J. Falding, 
New York. N.Y, 20 sets. 








Sinith_ & Winchester 
Co., 50.Windham, Conn., 


250 sets. Furguson & 

McRae, Belfast, Ireland, HAVE THEM ELECTROTYPED BY 
sete. Mercantile Laun- 

dry, So.Windham,Conp., 

” ot, Washburn & 
oen, Worcester, Mase , 

large ‘number, all sizes g YP Ly 

Dennison Tag Co., Bos- L # EC TR r ER 

ton, Maas , large number 

smallsizes. Saco & Pettee 4 2 

Machine Co., Newton, 

Mass., 275 sets. Pacific 

Mills, Lawrence, Mass., 

13 sets 

Sendto G. FRANK EVANS, 85 Water Street, 

Boston, Mass., for Iliustrated Catalogue. 


prom: siyhagpree: of Gets Hurt 


Nobody knows what to do or has anything to do with, until the doctor comes and ever 
minute’s delay counts against the injured. 


THE STANDARD ACCIDENT CABINETS 


Are designed for just such emergencies, 





IF You USE (UTS 














CONTENTS. 
6 } rolls linten bandages 2 in. : pac ‘kages absorbent lint. 
be “9 ee" 21-2 * cotton, 1-4 Ib. 
cotton 1 1-2 ** 2 oz. bottle carron oil. 
=x 2 ee 2“ *  arnica 
oll adhesive plaster. 


“se 


package iodoform gauze 


112 
11 
21-2 * Ir 
3 “ lp 
1 pair scissors. 


2 pac kages first aid for wounds. 
= linten gauze. 


These Cabine's contain only the highest grades of medicines and bandages which are thorough! 
Cut of No. 1 Sterilized and antiseptic. Send for Circular. Price No. 2, $1400; No. 1, 87.00. 


PUTNAM & CO., 150 Nassau S&t., NEW YORK CITY. 
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MANUFACTURERS or 


ROVING CANS 


AND OTHER 
MILL RECEPTACLES, 
Also Proprs. and Mfrs, 04 


AWS 


Seamless Manila 
Fibre Boving 
Can. 
AS ors 
\\ GrELECTRICAL & MACHIN. 
ww ISTS’ PURPOSES, RAILROAD 
UU INSULATIONS, RODS, TUBES, Ete. 
Cable Address, “Laminar, Boston.” 


Lieber’s Code u-ed, 











The “ Laminar” 
Can. 
The “20th Centurt 
Laminar Can. 


Laminar Taper Box with 
hardwood shoes. 
Bottom View. 


Laminar Taper Box with 
hardwood shoes. 
Top View. 


Laminar Car or Truck with Corners and 
Steel Top Rim. 








VICTOR SHUTTLE CHECKS 


Used in over 700 mills. 
Made in 40 patterns. 
Save stoek, supplies 
and power. 


VICTOR SHUTTLE CHECK CO. 


AUBURN, N. Y. 


Vulcan Fibre Roving Can. 


SIDE 
SEA M—Riveted with Patented Clinched 


BODY—Vulcanized Fibre. 
Rivets. RINGS—Tinned Steel, Brazed 
Joints, Curled Edges. BOTTOM—IXXX. 
Tin Star Corrugation; Fastened with 
out the use of nails or screws, will not 
crack, Warp or shrink and cannot come 
out. FINISH—Coated inside 
with moisture proof coating, handsome 
WEIGHT—About one 
half pound perinch diameter, SIZE— 





and out 


and smooth. 


STEAM TRAPS 


James Hill Manufacturing Co., 





All cans to any exact size, perfectly 
reund and true. DURABILITY—Su 
perior to any other can 
Also Manufacturers of 
HILL'S IXXX TIN AND GALVAN.- 
IZED IRON DYE HOUSE CAN, 


PROVIDENGE, R. |. 











Portable and Electric. 
Controls Night 
Watchman, 


Allowance made for 
old clocks, 


T. NANZ & CO., 
127 Duane St., N.Y. 


NEW FEATURES: Wearing Parts, Valve and Seat Renewable. 


We manufacture Steam 
Traps for all duties, 
High and Low Pres- 
sures,returning the Con- 
densation back into 
Boiler or discharging to 
Hot Well, Tank or 
Atmosphere. 
No Elastic Gaskets, 
all Joints Ground 
Metal and Metal. 


SEND FOR 
Catalogues A, B, and C. 
ALBANY STEAM TRAP CO., 


ALBANYW, IN. YW. 


Class A Return Trap 
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Patton's Aereo-Painter 


is a machine for the application of Paint, Shingle-stain or Whitewash by 
means of compressed air. By its use, two men can do the work of ten in 
the old way. and in some cases do it better, For every hour it is used 
Patton's Aereo Painter saves the cost of one man’s labor for one day 


Patton's Asbestos Fire-Proof Paint 


applied with the Aereo-Painter to inside work. in mills, factories and ware- 
houses, will prevent fire from sparks and even resist light fames., Re- 
duces insurance rates, and forinside work has all the good points of oil 
paint, but costs much less 


Painted Samples and Full Information on Request. 
PITTSBURCH PLATE CLASS CO., Ceneral Distributers. 


PATTON PAINT CO., 241 Lake St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

















PETER ROGERS, ESTABLISHED IN 1832. HENRY E. ROGERS, 


1632 TO 1641. Incorporated in 1go1 1641 TO PRESENT Time 


THE ROGERS PAPER MAN’P’G CO.,, Inc., South Manchester, Conn. 
anufacturers o For hot and cold presses in 
Sanumeme=" All Rag Press Boards and Fenders, kmtting Wooten sna Sik 
All regular sizes, thicknesses and colors, for this trade carried in stock for immediate shipment. Samples ani 


quotatious gladly furnished. Also, makers of 
JACQUARD CARDS, FULLERS, INSULATING AND LEATHER BOARDS, 


| 
= 











ATLAS FOUNDRY AND MACHINE COMPANY, 


Successors to ATLAS MFG. co. 
MANUFACTURERS OF . 

Wool Burring, Picking and Mixing Machinery, PARK OLD ME TALLIC BURR CYLINDERS COVERED WITII 
HURST DOUBLE CYLINDER BURR PICKERS, Stee! Ring STEEL KINGS, Self Feeders for Pickersand Cards, Picker 
and Metallic Burring Machines and Feed Rollers, Etc. and Machine Brushes, Atlas Improved Side Drawing Mach 

Inquire about our New Automatic Wool Duster. ines and Creel. 


BELLEVILLE. .« «« Ne J- 


ALLEN IRON WORKS, poole for Cotton "us 


Jack and Skein Spoolers, Quillers, Beamers, Patented Hosiery Winders, Cop Winders and Spoolers. 
Yarn Splitters, Dye Machines, 
P y nes, Balling LINDSAY, HYDE & CO., 


Machine for Long-Chain Warpers, 
Allen Boiler Grate. 2124 to 2130 East York St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Mews MACHINE WOOL COMBS 


Hackles, Gills, Fallers and Poreupines. Tentering Tin Plates. Dealer in the best 
English and American Cast Steel Pins and Comber Needles. 








COTTON COMBS NEATLY RE-NEEDLED. 
THOMAS TOWNSEND, ° : 157 Orange Street, Providence; R.!. 





Manufacturers of and Dealers in 


WROUGHT AND CAST IRON PIPE 


for steam, water and gas, 


BRASS, COPPER AND LEAD PIPE. 


Iron and Brass Fittings, Valves, Ete. 
Iron and Brass Railing and 
Awning Fittings. * 


Steam and Hot Water Heating Apparatus. 


Steam Specialties, P - Fitters’ Tools, Etc. 


PIPE CUTTING A SPECIALTY. 
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INTERIOR TELEPHONE SYSTEMS 


FOR FACTORIES, OFFICES, ETC. 


=== BBS to 8SBa00 — 
No Plant is Considered Modern and Up-to-date Without Them. 


Instantaneous communication with any department 
without leaving your desk, At the small price a 
busy man cannot afford to be without this great 
time-saving device 

No. 179. 
Wall Telephone, 
3 to 6 stations. 


Send for descriptive circular and price list 
THE ALLEN - HUSSEY COMPANY, 
66 W. Jackson Boulevard, CHICAGO, 





No. 172, 
_ Telephone. 
to 25 stations. 


CARDER’S TOOLS AMERICAN TEXTILE SUPPLY CO. 


LEWIS’ 
PATENT 
CLAMPS. Woolen, Knitting and Shoddy 


Gms 4MACHINERY 


Write us for Prices on what you need, 














DEALERS IN NEW AND SECOND HAND 





Gardner & Reid’s Card Tooth Raiser. 
For Setting Up Bent Teeth of Card Clothing with a variety 
of all other tools used A age and Manufacturers. Office 219 AMERICAN TRUST BLC . 
Send for circular. 


W. H. BROWN, *3 coerce CLEVELAND, O. 


WORCESTER, MASS. 








A PERFECT PIN TICKET 


For Cloth Samples and Garments. 


Easily and quickly applied to fabrics of any weight. 
Securely attached and yet easily detached if necessary to remove, 
I The machine does the whole thing, 

It is cheap, serviceable and durable. 


We also make a machine which 
Prints the Tickets as they are attached if desired 


Send for particulars to 


SARANAC ELECTRICAL MFG. CO., 
ST. JOSEPH, MICH. 








Elliot Cloth | |GINGHAM Os AS? | SILK MILI, SUPPLIES 


Folder and | BLEACHERIES, PRINT OF EVERY KIND AND DESCRIPTION 


wWORRS,. BITC. Also Power Transmission Supplies for General [ill Use. 
Measturer MANUFACTURED BY /. A. HALL &cCco. Allentown Reed, Harness 


ELLIOT & HALL, 41-2 Hermon St., Worcester,Mass_ Paterson, N. J. and ME) Supply Co. 


= Allentown, Pa. 
Send for Circular. 














THE CHAFFEE PATENT CLOTH BOARD, aan 


Made of rand wood, ee 
e of pape . 



























Needs no covers, > 

Will not split a 

or warp; AS —e MFC. BY 

Not liable to break: ‘ CHAFFEE BROTHERS (0 PANY, 
BOX SHOOKS and CLOTH BOARDS. OXFORD. MA}}. 
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Founded 13. 


SCAIFE FILTERS. 





LOWEST PRICES. 
THOROUCHLY ICUARANTEED: 


SCAIFE SYSTEM OF SOFTENING 
AND PURIFYING WATER. 


For Steam Boilers, Textile Works, 
Bleachers, Et« 


PREVENTS BOILER SCALE. 


irnishes pure, soft, clear water for every 
purpose 


RESULTS GUARANTEED. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


WM. B. SCAIFE & SONS COMPANY, 


PITTSBURG, PA. 





Long Distance Telephone 4064 Main. 


WARREN BROS. COMPANY, 


Manufacturers 


Asphalt and Coal Tar Products. 


Contractors for 


Roofing and Sheet Metal Work. 
Artificial Stone, Tar Concrete and 
Asphalt Paving. Water-Tight Cellars. 

_39 | FEDERAL STREET, __sCBOSTON, MASS. ; 


AMERICAN CLUE CO. 


Manufacture Gelatines and Glues of all grades, 
also Garnet and Flint Paper, and Emery Cloth. 


Stores; 14.16 Ferry St., New York, N. Y. 148-150 Kinzie St., 
Chicago, Ill. 142-144.N, Front St., Philadelphia, Pa. 408.410 
Elm 8t., St. Louis, Mo. 


Main Office, 415-431 Atlantic Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


Crayons and Colored Chalk 


Yor Cotton and Woolen Mills, for Marking Roving, 
Yarns and Cloths. Contains No Oil or Wax. 
Made in 15 Colors and White. 


SEND FOR SAMPLE CARD AND PRICE LIST. 


LOWELL CRAYON CO, O"fower sks 








THE PHILADELPHIA WATER 
PURIFICATION COMPANY, 


Pressure and Gravity 


FILTERS. 


Any capacity and 
a liberal guarantee 
fully met. 


Address 


1700 No. {2th Street, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


REFERENCES —Our Customers. Correspondence Solicited 

















A. Ge THURSTON & SON, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Fluted Rolls, Pressers for Flyers 
AND GENERAL MACHINERY 


Specialties made of Renecking, Refluting, rer | and 
Honing of all kinds of Rolls. Flyers Repaired and Fitted 
with any desired style of Pressers, Spindles Straightened 
Restepped and Retopped. 


Box 528. FALL RIVER, MASS. 





JEFFREY 
ELEVATING- CONVEYING 


MACHINERY. 252%. 
THE JEFFREY MFG.CO. Columbus, 0,| | 








Established 1844, 


BENJ. BUCKLEY’S SON, 


WM. J, BUCKLEY) Gun Mill, Patterson. N. J. 
Manufacturer of all kinds of SPINDLES, FLYERs, 
RINGS, TUBES, CAPS, ete., for Cotton, Silk 
Flax, Woolen and Wor ted Machinery. 

Roving Spindles and Flyers a Specialty. Light Forg 
REPAIRING OF ALL KINDS, 


TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS 


THUN & JANSSEN, READING, IA. 
Manfrs. of BRAIDING MACHINES 


for making Dress Trimming Braids, Cotton Tapes, | 
war Braid-, Shoe Laces, Svindle Banding, ete. Wind 
Doublers. Measuring Machines, Reelers, Singeing 
Finishing Machinery. Special machinery. 
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Badger’s Standard Automatic Chemical J Ore=steacon. The Mercantile Agency. 


. R.C.DUN & CO., Proprietors. 
Fire BETZ BUILDING (13th Floor), PHILA., PA. 


For the Promotion and Protection of Trade. 169 Branch 


Offices in the U.S., also 23 fully equipped Branches in Eu- 


° 
E xti n guishers / rope and Great Britain. wm. T. ROLPH, District Mgr. 


Patented 2 nape Not connected with any ‘‘ Trust” or ‘‘ Combination.” 
he New MAIL SAMPLES FOR QUOTATIONS. Secure our 
Ae po Pine > prices on Bobbins with Metal Shields of all kinds. 
n 
Underwriters. CHARLES O. MURRAY, 
PROTECT NASHUA, N. H. 
your factories Besnes, uvehes ane Spools, Bobbins, Skewers, Shuttles, 
oe a and Wood Turning of every description. 
AGENTS WANTED. 


cE. B. BADGER & SONS CO. NEW ENGLAND SHUTTLE CO., 


ESTABLISHED 1841 64 LEVERETT STREET, LOWELL. MASS, 
COPPERSMITHS 


Manufacturers of all kinds of Shuttles and Shuttle 
ST EA M Irons, Bobbins, Spools and Hickory Picker Sticks. 








Promptness, Quality and Prices Guaranteed. The 


é < Se J A C K a T only company outside of the Trust. 


p ake y. 
~ we Mab hJeb hI ele o's SPs 


¥ i §=KETTLESS WARD & VANDECRIFT, 





“a Gn 4 a Successors to The Bridesburg Mfg. Co. 

| as aranteed to stan In the Manu P 

| : 150 lbs, cold-water facturing of Ss ' mM | = = ES, 

| test. For Cotton, Woolen, Worsted, Silk and Flax Machinery. 

| Manufacturers and Repairers. Also Flyers, Steel Caps, 
Bolsters, Steps, Tubes, Etc. 


Equal, if not Supe- ELMER, SALEmM CO., .. N. J. 
rior, to any in the 


market. 


63-69 PITTS ST. 


BOSTONE IMHAUSER’S 
sme! § Watchman’s Time Detectors, 


THEY CANNOT FAIL. 


Made with 12 or 
24 lifferentkeys 


Tue E. Howaro Crock Co. ff fan ee 








ESTABLISHED 1842. 


modern im- 
provements. 
MAKERS OF Warranted in 


WATCHMAN CLocks Le | |) aa 
| aS 5S with without de- 


Tower Clocks Astronomical Clocks tection. 


Office Clocks Kailroad Clocks 
Bank Clocks Tevimenia sc Manufactured by 


Library Clos a i Pre my Clocks E. IMHAUSER & CO. a tee 
395 to rT} WASHINGTON iidae BOSTON. Write for catalogue. Highest Award Pan-American Exposition. 


4i and 43 Maiden Lane, New York. 








WATCHMAN’S CLOCKS, Electric and Portable. 


Engine Room and Factory Clocks. 
Time and Dating Stamps. 


ELECTRIC TORCHES. 





RICCS & BROTHER, 310 Market St., Philadelphia, PA. Send for Catalogue and Prices, 
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ANNOUNCEMENT. !t gives us pleasure to state that we have completed arrangements 
= with the Amoskeag Manufacturing Company, of Manchester, 


N. H., in accordance with which we have taken over their wood-rim pulley department, includ- 


ing the fly-wheels as designed by Mr. Charles H. Manning, their Superintendent, and in this 
connection he has consented to act as our consulting engineer. 


hat 


As to Construction.—In the construction of the fly As to Weight.—A fact n>t generally known is tha 
wheel shown in our illustration, width is 50 ft. diameter, | nearlygall large cast-iron wheels which serve as balanet 
the arms are so designed that each one will safely carry wheels on steam engines are much heavier than is really 
the belt-strain coming on its half of the wheel if the other | necessary owing to the great difficulty of constructing such 
eleven arms were entirely relieved, and the bolting of the | large wheels from light castings. Builders are oblige to 
hub is sufficient to carry its portion of the rim if cut adrift make the segments very thick to insure good castings an 
from the remainder of the mm to allow sufficient stock for finishing, and are genera 

Therim is built up in courses of thoroughly kiln-dried | sure to make all parts heavy enough to meet those ends 
wood of from 3 to4 inches in thickness. The butts in each | hence they get wheels that are too heavy 
course are left open & of an inch at the outer ends, und 
well-fitting hard-wood wedges are driven in on hot glue, 
with a heavy sledge, as are also the hard-wood keys be. A wood-rim wheel, constructed in the manner sh 
tween the outer ends of the the arm< und therim. Each our illustration, is heavy enough for regulation, a 
piece in every course is thoroughly glued and secured in many times stronger than an all-iron wheel 
place with 8',-inch lag bolts, 

As to Safety.— Compared with iron, the wood rim is ten We invite your attention to the consideration 
times safer than the cast-iron when the castings are good method of construction when accidents, conte 
This allows the wood.rim pulley to increase its speed to changes, or other reasons interest you, and we wi 

» times that of a souud cast-iron one, with equal sefety pleased to give further information on request. 


CHASE PULLEY COMPANY, 
201 Pitman Street, PROVIDENCE. R.I. 
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As Manufacturing Engineers 


OUR MISSION ON EARTH 
IS TO DESIGN, MANUFACTURE AND INSTALL 


Complete Power Transmission Equipments 
FOR THE FACTORY, MILL OR POWER HOUSE 


We are enabled to give prompt and personal attention to every inquiry. Capable engineers, located both 
at this office and the various branches enumerated below, are ready at a moment’s notice to advise and submit 
estimates of cost upon such proposed outfits as may be required. 

Our facilities are the largest in the world in this exclusive line of manufacture, with equipment thoroughly 
modern, thereby enabling the execution of orders to meet any requirement. 

Our line embraces every good thing in Power Transmitting Appliances. Constant improvemeut is our 
watchword, with the abstract fact always kept in view of securing the reduction of fractional losses to the mini- 
mum in these devices, 

An experience of twenty-three years has taught us how to secure the maximum from the minimum — that 
is, the maximum of effective power transmitted from the minimum of coal pile energy, a fact we shall be pleased 
to demonstrate. 

We originated the “ Independence’ Wood Split Pulley, now universally used the world over. We were 
also the pioneer manufacturers and patentees of the * Dodge” American System of Manila Rope Transmission— 
acknowledged as the most economical and modern means of transmitting and distributing power. We have 
installed thousands of these drives. 

When contemplating improvements to your works, or the erection of new plants, we will be pleased to 
co-operate with you and advise as our experience dictates. 


The Dodge Manufacturing Co., Mishawaka, lind. 


BRANCHES 
137-9 Purchase St. 45 Dey St. 106-174 §. Clinton St. 128 W. 3d St. 24 Garlick Hill 
Boston New York Chicago Cincinnati, O, London, Eng. 
Prudential Building, Atlanta, Ga, 











Gil 
Wood |The New Way of Belt Lacing 


. 
Split Reduces the cost to one cent 


for a 5-inch belt, the time to 
Pulle Ss three minutes for a 6 inch belt, 

and gives a stronger joint that 
passes over the smallest pulley 
without noise or slipping. 


SARUPACTURING 
COMPANY, j The Jackson 
SAGINAW, MICH., U.S.A. Belt-Lacing Machine. 


New York Branch, 44 Dey St., 
Chicago Branch, 35 So. Canal St. About 2,000 in use by the U.S. 
Sales Agencies in all the Principal Cities. Government and private firms. 


Catalog free. 


DIAMOND DR.LL and 
MACHINE COMPANY, 


Church Street, 


EFFICIENT _— BIRDSBORO, PA., U.S.A. 
TRIPLEX FoREIGN AGENTsS.—The Jackson Belt-Lacing Machine 
POWER Agency, Toronto, Canada. Sonnenthal & Co., 85 Queen Victoria 


Street, London, Eng. New York Export and Import Co., New 
York City. With. Sonneson & Co., Malmo, Sweden. 


my Soracco PL S When in Want Sn: 


Rawhide Sewing 
Machine Belting of 


THE cent! | OF- BELTING, tise iseiatvicte 


een eee Leather, write 
HENRY POPHAM & SON, Newark, N. J. 


Cable Address: Engrave. ABC and Lieber’s Codes 
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MM ( BELTING: oo mm 


4 2 Jarpenter 8 
3 Uf DYEHOUSES AND BLEAGHERIES seine, 


WILL 120 Pearl St., Boston 
H OUTWEAR TWO RUBBER BELTS. | ettaiaommane oe 
Net injured by exposure te heat, 40 Pearl St.. Buffalo. 


steam or moisture. 


KEYSTONE LEATHER BELTING WORKS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


» FLAT AND ROUND LEATHER BELTING. 
STRAPPING, SKIRTING AND LACE LEATHERS. 


Keystone Belt Dressing. 
245-247 LAFAYETTE ST.,. : ° NORRISTOWN, PA. 


4 F BENJ. BOOTH. PAUL LANG. 


BENJ. BOOTH & CO., LTD., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CA RD COLoOoTH IN @G 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
Office and Factory, 1717-29 Bodine Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 







































HE most useful article that can be used about any engine room or power plant is Dixon’s 
Pure Flake Graphite, which either alone or in combination with grease or oil makes the 
most perfect lubricant known. The tests of experts and the testimony of practical users 

all point to exactly the same thing. Ask for booklet 120-c. 

JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY, Jersey City, N. J. 






























M. ALLEN, 
President. 


3. ALLEN, J. B. PIERCE, L. B. BRAINERD, L. F. MIDDLEBROOK, 


2d Vice-Pres’t. Secretary. Treasurer. 





Ass’t Secretar 








New ENGLAND TEAM USERS of this country hay: 


DEPARTMENT upwards of 90,000 Steam Boilers 
101 MILK STREET, under the inspection and insuranc: 


BOSTON, Mass. supervision of this company. 











c. 






E. ROBERTS, 
Manager. 


W. H. ALLEN, 
Ass’t Manager. 

















S. A. Felton & Son Co. kevorvixe rrar carps Shddilecter, N. H. 


COP TUBE 











WRITE 


SAYFORD P. S. C0. 


CAMDEN, N. J. 
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A Steady (2% Dividend 
Paying Security 


at par is rather a 
scarce article these 
duays—Market 
value nearer two 
fiftty—You would 
lay such an invest- 
ment away very 
esrefully. 

Of all the econo. 


THE 


CHEAPEST 
BELTING 



























mies that may be 
practised around 
every power plant, 
there’s none that 
will show such 
quick returns as the 
refiltering of dir. 
ty lubricating oil. 


The 
White Star 
Oil Filter 


wherever used pays handsome dividends from 
the start. An illustration: 

O. J. Beaudette & Co., Pontiac, Mich., purchased 
a White Star Oil Filter ‘January Sth, 1902. For the 
six months ending July 10th, 1902, the amount of 
oil saved was 364 gallons, 15 cents a gallon— 
$54.60. Put it another way. From an original 
investment of $28.00 the yearly dividends were 


At the Rate of 390 Per Cent. 


Will you become one of the White Star Stock. 
holders? Let us send you Booklet “ ¢ 


Thed Rtendyees, Pittsburgh Gage & 
The Rveieice SUPPly Co., "sre" 

























No other belting is so cheap 





to buy for actual use as “Royal 













Worcester.” Positively gives 
















the best service. Pure oak 
















tannage; uniform strength; 
















weighs the most; therefore 













greatest belt power transmit- 







ter in existence to-day. Saves | 





loss of power, time, labor, ma- 





chinery ; prevents accidents. 













You can test it free on your 


own machinery—if you Say so. 





Let us quote you price, and 






give you some belting facts. 






GRATON & KNIGHT /IFG. CO. 


Belt Makers, 


Mass. 










Oak Leather 





Worcester, 
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GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 


INSTALLS 
ELECTRIC POWER AND LIGHTING PLANTS 


FOR ALL CLASSES OF 


TEXTILE MILLS. 


5,000 Horse Power in use or under contract. 
Pe) 


The Advantages of Electric Drive Are: 


Saving in the cost of building, shafting and belting and of investment for future extension. 
Increased production and fewer “seconds ”’ due to absolute uniformity in speed. 
More product per horse power at the engine. 
_ Subdivision of power—independent operation of each department. 
The General Electric Company employ specialists trained in textile work, whose services are at disposal of engi- 
neers or manufacturers for consultation or advice. 
GENERAL OFFICE: SCHENECTADY, N. Y. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 44 Broad Street. BOSTON OFFICE, 200 Summer Strect. 
PHILADELPHIA OFFICE, 214 South Eleventh Street. ATLANTA OFFICE, Empire Building. 


Sales Offices in all Large Cities. 





SOAP AND WASHOLINE CO. 


Textile, Laundry and 


— Powdered 
STANDARD 


STEAMER. 4 } SOAPS 


ns 140-180 
Crooked Fork Coal c ‘ Me Central Avenue, 


& Coke Co., — COHOES. N. Y, 


; : WM. BARNETT, Representative, 730.82 S. Broad St., Phila, 
General Office, PETROS, TENN. Established 1861. Reorganized and Incorporated 1888, 








Noiseless Gearing 


Washers and Fulling Mills. 


Ihe gearing ordinarily used on Washers and Fulling Mills 
makes very much unnecessary noise. If 


NEW PROCESS NOISELESS PINIONS 


were used on these machines this racket would be done away 
with, and their vibration would be lessened. Isn’t it worth your 
while to get our catalogue and look into this matter? 


The New Process Raw Hide Co., 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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MASON REDUCING VALVES 


Are unequalled for the control and regulation 
of Steam, Water and Air Pressures. 










a 
ee 
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Catalogue sent upon application, 


THE MASON RECULATOR CoO., 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Ohe NEW BROWN ENGINE 


A successful combination of tried 
and proven methods, with the bh, 
most up-to-date modern ideas. f 

i 
t 


Cc. H. BROWN & CO. 
3 Willow St., Fitchburg, Mass. 

















Boston Office, 13 Court Street. } 
N. ¥. Office, 253 Broadway, W. E. Janes, Mgr . 









Phila. Office, 332 Witherspoon Blidg., 
W. H. Pawling, Mgr. 
















We build all 
and sizes of horizontal steam 
engines and tubular boilers, 





standard types 







Simplicity, durability and 
economy are well known fea- 
tures of the Atlas product. 














catalogue should be 


in your files. A postal will bring 
it. 


ar rae a : 4 f “2 
Wir Ong bons 
Chiang, 22K i 


Our 1902 











To insure prompt attention to inquiries address Dept. T. 
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Oneida 
Steel 
Pulley Co. 


ONEIDA, N.Y., U.S.A. 


em i f La Drive 
Pressed Steel Center | pateys. write for Prices. 
Wood Rim Pulley. 


Especially Adapted for Textile 
Work. 











~~; 


a a ee een 


Standard Wood — : 
Pulley. New Steel Pulley. 


| 


None better. Have been used Our all-steel Pulley is the strong- 
for 20 years. Any sizefurnished § est pulley made of any kind, and 
from 3 in. to 16 ft. in diameter. , yet the lightest metal pulley. 
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Wittiam Severs & Co., tncores 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





Makers of 
SHAFTS, 
COUPLINGS, 
4 PULLEYS, 
y | HANCERS, 
— a and all most approved appliances for the 
tHE “SELLERS” mace or Transmission of Power. 
DOUBLE CONE VISE COUPLING SEND FOR CATAL GUE AND PRICE LIST. 





MACHINE TOOLS. 
INJECTORS. POWER CRANES. 


has a way of holding shafts together, that no 
other COUPLING can equal. 





vé 


HmPRO”, 
Fin 
y MACHIN 


ia] 
Efficient, Durable 
DING ae I and Economical 
: ECO, eens me «= power extant. 
GLONTINTS, va # ZB Z A é For Close Regulation and Noiseless; 
T «MY 3 a Operation it has NO EQUAL. 


TIS UNRIVALED AS THE MOST 
in 












Is a Creat 
Labor Saver. 


~*~ *e 

It is designed especially for 
piling cases bales and heavy 
packages, or elevating them 
through a door or opening. A 
man ean lift 800 pounds with 
it. It is easily handled and 
while strong and substantial 
ean be polled around at will. 
Many mills are using them. 





eH se 


JOHN E. LARRABEE, 


ey N i AMSTERDAM, NW. Y. 


KNUCKLE JOINT PRESS Wirnout KNUCKLE JOINT. 
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OUR SUPERIOR 
Oil Separator 


means dollars saved in every shop using as little as three barrels of oil a year. 


Ghe ROPER CENTRIFUGAL 
OIL SEPARATOR 














separates oil from bolts, nuts, and scraps of all kind—oil that 
would otherwise be wasted, and makes it as good as it ever 
was, for further use. Send for Cata/ogue, 


American Tool & Machine Co. 


AGENTS FOR THE OTTO GAS ENGINE WORKS. 


Incorporated 1864. Founded 1845. BOSTON, MASS. | 

















JOINTS MADE ABSOLUTELY TIGHT AND 


ofan COPPER CASKETS 


UNITED STATES MINERAL WOOL CO., 











141 Liberty St., NEW YORK CITY. 













BLE VA TOR S 


FOR MILL USE. 


Morse, Williams & Co. 


PHILADELPHIA, NEW YORK. BOSTON. ATLANTA. 
Write for illustrated catalogue and full information. 








Your correspondence will have prompt attention. 





| HOMER FE. LIVERMORE, 
i Repair Parts 


} Looms and Textile Machinery. 
im | MILI. SUPPLIBS. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 85 and 87 Pearl Street, Boston. 


WASHING SODA 








Distinct 


Advance 





ne 











OUR OFFER. 


Order from one to five 
barrels from your supply 
house. Give it a thorough 
trial, if not all we claim for 
it return the unused portion 
at our expense. A trial 


will cost you nothing. 


Not Genuine except with 
This Trade Mark. 


“Wyandotte” 





MANUFACTURED BY 


Che J. B. Ford Company, 
Wpandotte, Mid. 











In Every Barrel. 





vandotte 
Washing 
Soda 


see esas 


THE WOOLEN MILL. 








A Letter from James Martin Company. 


RICHMOND DYEING, PRINTING AND FINISHING 
WORKS. JAMES MARTIN COMPANY. 


Richmond and Tioga Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Tue J. B. Forp Co., Wyandotte, Mich. 

DeAR Srrs :—In relation to the Wyandotte Soda would 
state, that we have tried, or rather used, several tons of 
this for what we call a ‘‘ superficial scour’’ and have used 
it to replace soap and Soda Ash, and with excellent results, 
at the same time cheapening this operation very materially. 

We find it to be too *‘ kind” to replace Caustic, or in 
fact to replace Soda Ash in our boiling kiers for bleached 
goods, as it lacks the essential, there necessary, viz., 
the Caustic, but it replaces Sal Soda in every place we have 
tried it, and in fact in a/most every place, if not in all, has 
it replaced Soda Ash. 

Yours truly, 
JAMES MARTIN COMPANY. 


(Signed) William L. Martin. 


Che Jj. B. Ford Company, 


Sole Manufacturers, 


Wyandotte, = Mich. 
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CANVAS AND STEEL FRAME 
MILL BASKETS 


Are replacing all other kinds where hard usage is given 
and where lightness, strength, durability and cheapness 
are a consideration, Some of the comparative results in 
big mills are remarkable. Send for our booklet. We make 





all styles and shapes for every kind of mill use. 


NV. KT. LANE & BRO., 
PORT CHESTER, N. Y. 








BOTTOM DUCK BASKET 


will save you dollars—that is its mission. Write for one, 
any size. Booklet for the asking. 


MORRIS & CO. 


Manufacturers of Groveville Milis Cotton Duck, YARDVILLE, N, J. 
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IT IS EASY TO SEE THAT 


CANVAS BASKETS 


WITH A FRAME OF 


FLAT TEMPERED SPRING STEEL and a RIM of 
ROCK ELM 


securely riveted at every joint and point of intersection must be ABSOLUTELY RIGID, for you cannot bend a 
flat piece of steel edgewise. Wooden shoes protect the bottum. Handles cut under the rim or made of canvas 
as preferred. Smooth inside and easy to handle. The IDEAL basket. No other so strong. ‘* BALLOU 
BASKETS ARE THE BEST” whether of CANVAS or POUNDED ASH which kas a national reputation, and 
are used exteusively by the Govcrnment. 


Write for our Booklet. 


BALLOU BASKET WORKS, 200 High Street, BELDING, MICH, 
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MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 


F. W. BROWN, Pres't. 
G. Ue. BROWN, Sec’y. as ' 
L. Oo. BUCKLIN, Treas. ae ; 0 
Rep APS 
e / 
- - 


Manufacturing empeanen 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


ALL TEXTILE SOAPS 


Fulling, Scouring, Potash and Silk Soaps. 


Pure Potash, Caustie Soda, Pure Alkali, Soda 
Crystals, Sal Soda, ete. 


Rome, - New York, 





Singeing [lachines 


FOR ALL KINDS AND WIDTHS OF GOODS. 








CHAS. H. KNAPP, 


Wait and Rye Streets, PATERSON, N. J. 








CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 





SALEM ELEVATOR WORKS 


SALEM, MASS. 


ELEVATORS 


ESPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR [ILL USE. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE AND ESTIMATE. 
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H. G. McKERROW 60, L™ 


IMPORTERS. 








Cotton Machinery Department. 


TWEEDALES @ SMALLEY’S 


Cards Drawing Frames Speed Frames 
TAYLOR, LANG & CO., Ltd., Self-Acting Mules. 




















Oil Department Distilled products recovered 


from Yorkshire Grease. Dis- 
tilled Oleines for Woolen andWorsted [lills. Distilled Stearines, 
hard and soft greases for tanners, oil compounders, etc. 








31 State Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
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KUT'TROFF, PICKHARDT & CO. 


Sole importers of the products manufactured by 


BADISCHE ANILIN- & SODA-FABRIK, 


Ludwigshafen o / Rhine, Germany, 


Importers of 


Coal Tar Dyes 


ype Dye Group) 


Aniline Dye Group ) 


Indigo, Colors, Chemicals, etc. 
FOR 
Calico Printers. Cotton Mills. 
Wovlen Mills. Paper Mills. 


Tanners. 


128 DuaNE ST. - - NEW YORK. 
Branch Offices: 

Boston - - - - 153 Milk Street. 

Providence - - 80 So. Water Street. 

Philadelphia 207 Chestnut Street. 

Chicago 207 Michigan Street. 


San Francisco 215 Sacramento Street. 
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he Textile World Record, including Annual Official Directory, (Traveler’s Edition), ; - , A i ; $3.00 per year 
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often as may be desired, providing it reaches usin time, but we cannot promise changes for next issue unless received as above stated, 


vas Official Directory of the Textile Industries of the United States and pavepagenyen 


yublished annually in the spring by Lorp & NaGLe Co, Itis a book of about 500 pages, well printed l bound, Office Edi a 
2.50. Traveler’s Edition, $2.00. 

Part I, Contains a complete directory of all the textile establishments in the United States and Canada, It tells what goods 
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spun,etc. All the mills with worsted machinery are included in this secti 



















Part III, Contains Classified List of mills doing order and commi-sion work, also dvetng, finis! g, bleaching and } 
tablishments, classified according to the kind of work done, and so far as possi viving widt f yoods handled; also 
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ke factors and buvers and wholesale rag dealers making a speciality of textile interests 
Pant VI. Buyers Index of Textile Machinery and Supplies, and statustics showing textile machinery the United States, g v 


spindles, looms, knitting machines, etc. 









Foreign Advertising Bureau. 


We are in close touch with all foreign textile journa ind have their advertising rates on file and act as their agents for receiving 
idvertisements and subscriptions Any American textile advertisers wishing to advertise in Great Britain or the Continent may do it 
through our Foreign Bureau, which will advise as to best papers to use for different purposes, estimate the cost, prepare a correct 


chnical translation into the foreign language, and attend to all details, correspondence, etc., including the payment of bills, so adver 


tisers will have no more trouble than if | PextTiLe Wox_p RecorD, 
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ROMPTON & KNOWLES 


LOOM WORKS 





WORCESTER, MASS. 
Works: Worcester, Providence, Philadelphia. 











Builders of I rele) yi c, for every fabric. 


Dobbies, Jacquarcs. Combs, Drums. 





Carpet and Rug Looms are now built 
at our works in Philadelphia. 





Foreign Representatives, Hutchinson, Hollinworth @ Co. 


DOBCROSS, ENGLAND. 
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Correspondence. 

We solicit correspondence on textile subjects. Articles accepted will be paid 
fi Name and address must always be given, not necessarily for publication. 
Su veribers are invited to make free use of our Questions and Answers Depart- 
ment; correspondence is strictly confidential. 






Textile and Technical Books. 
We sell all textile books at publishers’ prices. We publish technical books, 
especially on textile subjects and make liberal arrangements with authors. 
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Monthly Comment. 


Cotton Goods in the Philippines. 





rhe report of cotton goods imported into 
the Philippines in November, 1902, shows a 
gratifying increase for the United States, al- 
though leaving much to be desired in this 
respect. The trade for that month was di- 
vided among the principal countries as fol- 


lows: 
Ee ae ere 44.7 per cent. 
a oe ee 16.5 per cent. 
Germany ........ ...11.8 per cent. 
a re 6 per cent. 
Ee ee ee ee 4 per cent. 
Se rare ea ter 3.6 per cent. 
Switzerland ....... .++ 2.3 per cent. 
British FE. I. ... Sere a 2. 
a. err re ... I.1 per cent. 
Other countries ......... 8 per cent. 
ae on eee nenee 


Mohair Effects 

The present popularity of zibeline and 
similar effects has given an activity to the 
mohair market which is made the more 
prominent by reason of the dullness in the 
general market for wool. Mohair is one of 
the few lines that have been sold freely dur- 
ing the past few months. There is nothing 
approaching a boom in this commodity which 





is subject to wide and sudden fluctuations in 
demand due to the vagaries of fashion. 

The claims made in some quarters as to a 
inchair famine are without foundation. The 
zibeline effects require in most cases but a 
small percentage of mohair, the ground work 
being ordinary woolen stock. Many so- 
called mohair mixtures contain no pure mo- 
hair, the lustre effects being obtained by 
lustre wool. Tor these reasons the consump- 
tion of monair ts small while the sale of goods 
containing mohair is large. The extreme 
advance in the price of mohair a few years 
ago was caused by a demand for solid lustre 
effects which could be obtained only by mak- 
ing the goods with 100 per cent. of mohair. 
The conditions today are entirely different, 
and there are no indications of an early repe- 
tition of that experience. 
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Manufacturers’ Report on the Metric System. 

More than a vear ago the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers appointed a committee 
of four, consisting of Theodore C. Search, 
William Sellers, Alba B. Johnson and James 
M. Dodge, to obtain the opinions of man- 
ufacturers regarding the introduction of the 
metric system into the United States. A se- 
ries of questions were addressed to a large 
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number of representative manufacturers in va- 
The committee has 
make 


rious lines of industry. 
recently made its report, from which we 
the foliowing extract: 

To the National Association of Manufacturers: 

The total number of replies received was 264. In 
some cases some of the questions were passed over 
without reply, and in others the answers to some of 
the questions were too uncertain in tone to admit 
their being treated as categorical answers. We 
have in the following summarized the answers to 
the best of our ability and have endeavored to 
show by examples how some of the less clear an- 
swers have been treated in the classification. No 
interpretation of these votes would materially 
change the result. 

Question—Would the introduction of the metric 
system tend to increase foreign business in the line 
you represent? 

rhe answers to this question are as follows: Yes, 
60; No,175: Non-committal, 12 

Question—-Would the adoption of the metric sys- 
tem be beneficial to the domestic business in the 
line in which you are engaged? 

The answers to this question are as follows: Yes, 
34: No, 206; Non-committal, 4. 

Question—Assuming the desirability of an inter- 
national system of weights and measures, is it of 
sufficient advantage. to justify incurring the follow- 
ing acknowledged disadvantages: (a) The abandon- 
ment or necessity of rewriting all non-metric engi- 
neering literature? 

The answers to question te) | are as follows: 
55: No, 153; Non-committal, 

(b) C€ Me So our. small am and 
gauges based upon the standard inch? 

‘The answers to questien (b) are as follows: 

No, 150; Non-comunittal, 12. 

(c) Abandoning the inch with its 
sions in common use, such as the 
eighth, sixteenth, thirty-second, 
the decimal divisions of the inch? 

The answers to question we are as follows: Yes, 
50; No, 151; Non-committal, 1 

(d) Abandoning the no Bae standard 
threads, which are based upon the inch? 

The answers to question (d) are as follows: Yes, 
49; No, 152; Non-committal, 9. 

The answers to this series of quéstions are in 
very satisfactory form. In nearly all cases they 
are categorical and in few or none is there any 
doubt as to the views of the voters. Five voters do 
not consider that the adoption of the metric sys- 
tem would entail the abandonment of the present 
standard of screw threads. These five votes have 
been counted as Yes. 

Question—Should Congress enact any law to 
enforce the use of the metric system in any of the 
departments of the government? 

The answers to this question are as follows: 
1: No, 156; Non-committal, 6. 
The answers to this question, 
last set, are in such form as to lead to but 
uncertainty regarding the voters’ intentions. 

Your committee was not instructed to submit 
any specific recommendations as to the attitude 
which this association should assume toward legis- 
lation touching the metric system, but merely to 
ascertain the prevailing sentiment among the mem- 


Yes, 
standard 
Yes, 
binary divi- 


half, quarter, 
sixty-fourth and 


screw 


Yes, 
] like those to the 
little 


bership with regard to the enactment of any le: 
lation favorable to the metric system. It would 
seem to be quite clear from the analysis of the re 
plies received from the members of the associat 
that the prevailing sentiment is adverse, at least 
the bill which was reported favorably to the House 
during the last session of Congress, but which was 
subsequently withdrawn. The withdrawal of the 
bill, however, is not understood to indicate an abar 
donment of the effort to secure some legislation of 
this character, and it is very clearly understood 
that the same bill will be re-introduced in the near 
future. 


+ 





Weaving Machinery in Japan. 


The extent to which the Japanese govern- 
inent is encouraging the development of 
home industries may be inferred from the 
fact that the Japanese Department of Com- 
merce sent an expert to Europe and America 
to purchase weaving machinery which it is 
intended to lease to weavers throughout 
Japan. This agent has recently returned to 
Japan and a Japanese paper gives the follow- 
ing accout of his operations: 

Mr. Yamaguchi has spent $17,430 in America and 
the same amount at Lyons, France. At Zurich, 
Switzerland, he bought machinery to the value of 
$7,470. and in Germany he spent $12,450, the pur- 
chases including dyeing and velvet-weaving ma- 
chines. The American machines are to be loaned 
to the Ashikaga model weaving factory and those 
from France to the Kiryu model weaving factory. 
The French habutai-weaving machines will be lent 
to the Fukui weaving school and the dyeing and 
other machines to the Yonezawa model weaving 
factory, while the velvet-weaving machines will go 
to the Kyoto model weaving factory. 


a* 
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Cotton Growing in the West Indies. 





One hundred years ago practically all of 
the American cotton sent to Europe came 


from the West Indies. In 1801 these ship- 
ments amounted to 25,000 bales, and as late 
as 1836 to 20,000 bales. After the last named 
year cotton was displaced by sugar, which 
has until recently remained the staple product 
of the West Indies. Even the cotton famine 
during our civil war failed to restore cotton 
growing. In recent years the price of sugar, 
due largely to the competition of German beet 
sugar, has declined to such an extent as to 
make its cultivation unprofitable in the West 
Indies. The threatened extinction of this 
leading industry and the alarm telt in Europe 
at the gradual decrease in the world’s cotton 
supply have directed attention anew to the 
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prospects of raising cotton in the West India 
islands. In 1900 experiments in cotton grow- 
ing were begun in the British island of St. 
Lucia under the direction of the Imperial 
Government. The only West India island in 
which cotton raising has survived is Car- 
riacon, a British possession about 100 miles 
south of St. Lucia. At the present time there 
are about 600 acres devoted to cotton culti- 
vation on these two islands. It is the inten- 
tion to extend the experiments to the other 
islands and the results will be awaited with 
interest. 
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A Word from the Publishers. 





Since the appearance of the Textile World 
Record we have received a very large num- 
ber of letters of congratulation from adver- 
tisers and subscribers. So many, indeed, that 
it has been difficult to answer all of them in- 
dividually and we take this means of express- 
ing our thanks to each and all of them for 
their kind words. Some of them offer good 
suggestions for new features and opportuni- 
ties for improvements; we weicome the criti- 
cism as well as the praise. Many have 
seemed to think that the April issue was a 
special issue; this was not the case as an 
inspection of this current number shows, we 
hope, an improvement over the preceding 
issue. There is no intention of reducing the 
amount of reading matter and we hope there 
will be no diminution in the amount of adver- 
tising. No effort will be spared to make the 
Textile World Record the best trade journal 
that can be produced. 





Child Labor in Italy. 


The child labor problem in this country 
adds interest to the work of regulating the 
employment of children of tender years in 
other lands. Nowhere has the movement 
been carried farther than in Europe, particu- 
larly France and Germany. Recently Italy 
has increased the restrictive character of her 
laws regulating the employment of children. 
The new act, which went into effect last year, 
prohibits the employment of children under 
12 years of age in manufacturing establish- 
ments, and forbids night work for all females 
and for boys under 15 years of age. 


Mexican Silk. 


The United States consumes more raw silk 
than any other country in the world. For the 
year ending December, 1902, there was im- 
ported into the United States raw silk to the 
value of $46,734,489. This is exclusive of $1,- 
113,104, the value of the silk waste imported 
in the same period. The imports of raw silk 
each year show a marked increase over that 
of the preceding years. For the year Igor 
the value was $39,491,355 and for 1900 $31,- 
790,531, an increase of nearly 50 per cent. in 
two years. 

This enormous increase in the consumption 
of raw silk adds peculiar interest to any 
proposition of looking to an increase in the 
source of supply. Attempts have been made 
to establish silk culture in the United States, 
but so far without much success. At the 
present time the government is actively en- 
gaged in encouraging experiments in this di- 
rection, but there are grave doubts as to 
whether our climate is suitable. The high 
wages prevailing in the United States is also 
an obstacle, because the labor of reeling the 
cocoons is sO important an item in the cost of 
raw silk. 

M. Hippolyte Chambon, a Frenchman who 
has lived in Mexico for 20 years, has recently 
called attention to the advantages that 
Mexico possesses for the raising of silk. He 
states that by personal observation he has 
found the climate in certain parts of that 
country very favorable for raising the white 
mulberry trees and the culture of the silk 
worms. During his residence in the country 
he has had occasion to note the skill of the 
natives in raising silk, and when they were 
properly guided very good results were ob- 
tained from their labor. 

The principal difficulty in the way of the 
development of the industry is the lack of 
capital and the unwillingness of the Mexicans 
to invest their money in an enterprise of 
which they know so little. M. Chambon 
states that the Mexican government should 
establish schools and import skilled instruc- 
tors to teach the people the best methods of 
raising the silk, also that a subsidy be paid on 
all silk raised, as is done in France where 
cach cultivator receives from five to six cents 
for each pound of silk raised. 
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Aramina Fibre. 

It is reported that a valuable textile fibre 
called aramina has been discovered in Brazil. 
The results of preliminary tests have been so 
satisfactory that a factory for its manufacture 
is now in process of construction at San 
Paulo. The same repert states that over 300 
acres is at present devoted to its cultivation. 
A yield of about 1,500 lbs. of clean fibre per 
acre is expected. 

seclcciaetinciilitaieaatisinein 
Appraisers’ Decision. 

The U.S. General Appraisers at New York 
recently rendered an important decision as to 
the assessment of duty on cotton tapestry 
squares and curtains. When imported, the 
lot in question was assessed as manufactures 
of cotton not specially provided for on which 
the rate is 45 per cent. ad valorem. Against 
this the importers protested, claiming that the 
goods were dutiable as cotton cloth according 
to the number of threads per inch and other 
specified conditions. 

The board sustained the contention of the 
importers and held that cotton tapestry 
squares and curtains in which the threads can 
be counted, and which are made up and ready 
for use come under the countable provisions 
of the law of 1807. 

REE Peer ae 
The Lowell Labor Troubles. 

The refusal of the Lowell cotton mill cor- 
porations to concede a 10 per cent. advance 
in wages resulted in notice of a strike which 
was at once followed by the closing of all the 
cotton mills in that city. At the request of 
the Massachusetts Legislature the State 
Board of Arbitration made an investigation 
of the trouble and in its report brought out 
much information relating to manufacturing 
conditions in Lowell. The conclusion 
reached by the investigators was that the 
Loweil mills, with the exception of the Law- 
rence Ilosiery Company, were unable to 
grant the 10 per cent. advance. This decision 
was reached after a public hearing at which 
representatives of both the opposing sides 
were heard. Drank H. Drown of the Massa- 
chusetts Bureau of Statistics supplied data 


bearing on the question. While prohil 
by law from making comparisons bet 
the mills of the different cities of Massa 
setts, Mr. Drown compiled the _folloy 
table showing the cost of production in 
Loweli mills for a series of years: 


1goo, I9Q0I. IgQo02 
Stock $10.856,7 : 571.13 $14,448,632.22 
Wages 480,722.53 5,522,128.97.  5,754,210.03 
Salaries 3,055. 90,503.52 293,708.21 
Freight 162,498.03 149,577.83 
Repairs 752,823.89 582,245.05 550,300.41 
Taxes 188,981.21 223,781.64 215,294.90 
Insurance 83.343.08 ITI,Q13.10 102,995.35 
All other 368,665.91 383,327.24 338,706.50 


Totals $17,118,660.99 $21,316,968.68 $21,853,521.45 
These statistics are more interesting when 
converted to a percentage basis, as follows 
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Commenting on this showing, Mr. Drown 


Says: 


Taking a year for which we have full returns 
1901, the value of stock and materials used 
amounted to $14,040,571.13. or 65.87 per cent 
the total cost of production; wages paid to opera 
tives and other mill employees to $5,522,128.97 
25.90 per cent. of the cost, and salaries to $290,503 
52, or 1.36 per cent. of this total cost. 


An attenipt was made to estimate the prot 
its by subtracting the cost of the goods from 
their selling value. The results were summed 
up as follows: 

SE See rere én weeeee $2,018,102.59 


IYyo! oer eT TLE RT ee ceccess 357,000.25 


IQOS .ccsse ; oe , coves J51,091.53 


On a basis of 4 per cent., which was the estimate 
of Mr. Southworth for depreciation, the export 
deducting that amount from the gross profits, | 


he 


find that in only one year, namely Igoo, did t 
mills show a gain over all expenses. In 1gor the 
loss was over $1,000,000, and in 1902, also, the 
amounted to nearly $1,000,000. 


Referring to the relations of cost and sell 
ing price and to the returns to the stock 
holders, the report savs: 

Combining the value of stock used with wage 
paid, these being the largest items in the cost 


production, we find that in 1902, as compared wit 
1900, it cost 8.6 per cent. more to produce good 
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h eoods 


in the same period exhibited a de 
se in selling value of 1 1/2 per cent; while 
iparing 1902 with the year immediately preced- 
1901, we find that it cost 2.8 per cent more to 
duce goods which in the same period exhibited 
increase in value of 5.8 per cent 
On an average, in 1902, each stockholder had an 
stment of $3,369.27, and his return was at the 
te of $4.63 for each share of the stock held, or an 
rage for each stockholder of $155.88 for the 


r 
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The report made by the board of Concilia- 
tion deals with the cost of living and the pres- 


ent level of wayes as follows: 


On the issue made by the workmen as to the in-. 
creased cost of living, amounting to 25 per cent 
the thirty-second report of the Massachusetts Bu 
reau of Statistics of Labor, giving prices and cost 
of living from 1897 to 19002, shows a rise of prices 
in 1902 from 13.83 per cent. to 15.37 per cent. over 
those of 1897. On the other hand, it appears that 
the cotton mill were twice raised in 1890, 
first in April, a raise in all the mills of about 6 per 
cent., restoring a reduction made a year before, 
and again on Dee. 18, 10 per cent. The books of 
the Massachusetts mills show the following increase 
1898: 


wages 


In wages since 


Per cent. 
16.0 
20.0 
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Picker men, strippers, ete. 
Grinders eee oe 
Ring spinning fixers rudwewas 
PEE MI MOUS 6 5h.cd owes adiwccaccsures ed 
ee TEC TT CeCe Ree I 
Loon fixers 23.3 
Mule spinnérs frcae 21.8 
Weavers on plain goods 14.0 
Unskilled men 

The operatives have claimed that exces- 
sively large amounts were paid to officials of 
the corporations as salaries. On this point 
the report states: 

On the question of salaries paid to officials, sta- 
tistics taken from the United States census of 1900 
show that out of every $100 received from goods 
made, $1.62 was paid in salaries in the Fall River 
cotton mills, $1.51 in New Bedford and $1.43 in 
Lowell. 

Another claim was that the selling agents 
held a controlling interest in the stock of the 
companies, thus directing tie business to 
their own advantage and the disadvantage of 
the help. 
held by the different selling agents and from 
which it appears that of an aggregate capital 


A table is given showing the stock 


of $11,250,000, covering seven mills, the sell- 
ing agents control but $211,700, of which 
$160,000 is in one corporation whose total 
capital is $1,200,000. 

The report shows unmistakable signs of 
the haste with which the investigation was 
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conducted and the report made, but a spirit 
of fairness prevails throughout, and it cer- 
tainly has made important contributions to 
the general knowledge of industrial condi- 
tions in Massachusetts. 


a 


The Tax on Manila Hemp. 


The acquisition of the Philippines by the 
United States has brought about conditions 
which bid fair to place this country in control 
of the Manila hemp trade of the world. For 
the past three years the value of the hemp 
exported from the Philippines has averaged 
nearly $16,000,000. Previous to the war with 
Spain the buik of this material was shipped 
to England and there distributed 
throughout the world. This Manila hemp 
trade bore a striking resemblance to the 
world’s trade in wool, the far greater part of 
which is now shipped to London from Aus- 
South Africa and South America and 
then reshipped to purchasers in other lands. 
The United States has for a long time im- 
ported direct from Manila the larger part of 
the Manila hemp consumed here, but a con- 
siderable portion was brought to this country 
As late 
as 1900 we imported 4,545,645 tons of Manila 
hemp from England as compared with 3,478,- 
580 tons from Manila. 

After the islands came into our possession 


irom 


tralia 


by the roundabout way of England. 


a tax of $7.50 per ton of 2,200 Ibs. was levied 
on all hemp exported from the Philippines. 
Abovt a vear 
which this export tax was abolished on all 


agt } 


Congress passed an act by 
shipments of Manila hemp to the United 
States. while retaining it on exports to other 
countries. This naturally gives us a material 
advantage and promises to make this country 
instead of England the distributing centre for 
this fibre. Export taxes are prohibited in the 
United States by the constitution. The Su- 
preme Court has decided that the federal con- 
stitution and iaws do not necessarily apply to 
our new possessions. This enables Congress 
to levy on exports from the Philippines a tax 
which 1s expressly prohibited on exports from 
the United States. By remitting the export 
duty on shipments to this country a clear pas- 
sage is made for the entire hemp product of 
the islands to the United States, whence it 
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can be shipped to other countries free of any 
export duty. 

The act of Congress abolishing the export 
duty on Philippine shipments to this country 
has been in force but a little over a year, yet 
its effects are already plainly seen in the 
currents of the hemp trade. For the nine 
months ending with September the exports 
of Manila hemp to the United States jumped 
from $2,395.454 in 1901 to $7,120,990 in 1902, 
while the shipments to all other countries for 
the same period dropped from $9,286,093 in 
1901 to $5,760,237 in 1902. 

It is gratifying to be able to record some 
benefit to the textile industry resulting from 
the acquisition of the Spanish colonies. We 
have given monthly the statement of cotton 
goods imported into the Philippines, showing 
the insignificant portion supplied from this 
country. At the last session of Congress a 
bill providing for a seventy-five per cent. re- 
duction of duties on imports into the Philip- 
pines from this country failed to pass. If en- 
acted it would have given our cotton manu- 
facturers possession of this island market. It 
is to be hoped that the next Congress will 
pass the act and that we shall then see a 
change in the cotton goods imported into the 
Philippines as swift and marked as that to 
which we have just called attention in the 
exports of hemp from the archipelago. 


2 
—— > 


Employer and Employe in Germany. 





Statistics have recently been published 
showing the amount paid by employers of 
labor in Germany into the fund provided by 
law for the benefit of workmen. This in- 
cludes the various pension schemes, relief of 
disabled operatives and other provisions 
which are made by the German government 
for the care of the working population. The 
expense is divided between the government, 
the employers and the workmen themselves. 
The amounts paid by the employers in all 
branches of industry for the past five years 
are as follows: 

1808 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 


$ 6,575,969 
9,398,227 
14,530,111 
19,377,691 
20,089,539 
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A Strange Accident Case. 


An cxtraordinary damage case was recent 
decided in favor of the defendant, a Fren 
textile manufacturer. A girl 14 years of ag 
had injured her hand by having it caught 
the gears of a twister, and sued her employe: 
for damages. The defense was that the 
girl deliberately placed her hand in the gear 
in order to render herself unable to worl 
The evidence showed that the girl was un 
governable anfl had been 
mother under the care of Bazin, an old wom- 


placed by her 
an, who worked in the same room, with in 
structions to correct and punish her daughter 
if necessary; also that on the day be 
the accident the girl had threatened to place 
her hand in the gears if Bazin continued her 
severity. There were no witnesses of the so- 
called accident and from the evidence and 
the apparent impossibility of one’s getting 
caught except intentionally, the court de- 
cided against the plaintiff. Self-preservation 
is such a universal instinct of human nature 
that it is difficult to believe a sane person 
would deliberately maim themselves to grat- 
ify resentment under the circumstances de- 
scribed. An aversion to work which amounts 
to a mania with some individuals might mod- 
ify this view in special cases. 

Another theory that might be advanced to 
account for such an act is a yielding to the 
fascination which revolving gears have for 
some minds. We once heard a man 
with apparent satisfaction that when a young 
man working in a cotton mill, he had delib 


ore 


t 
i 
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: 


Wace 


state 


crately placed his fingers between two con- 
nected and revolving gears. The gears were 
not injured. 
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The Indian Cotton Crop. 





For the past season (1902-03) the area 
(15,750,000 acres) under cotton cultivation in 
India was the largest on record, being 8 1/2 
per cent. greater than last year. The crop is 
estimated at 2,800,000 bales (400 lbs. each), 
which shows an increase greater than that of 
the acreage under cultivation. During the 
previous season (1901-02) 1,600,000 bales of 
cotton were exported from India, of which 
quantity 44 per cent. was sent to Japan. 





American Technical Education. 


ANGLO-SAXON. 


Mr. Dooley recently suggested that each 
student upon joining a university should give 
notice of the special subject he wished to 
devote his attention to, so that the professors 
might have an opportunity to prepare them- 
selves to instruct him upon it. 

A gentleman some years ago took his son 
to a great scientific institution. He wished 
him to “do copper”; he was not to waste his 
time fooling with oxygen, water, etc. 

These two stories represent the attitude of 
some men toward technical education today. 
They either require a man who can “do” just 
the very work they want and nothing more, 
or they expect the technical institution they 
select for their sons to qualify itself by teach- 
ers and equipment to turn them out fully 
qualified, practically and technically, for their 
special branch of business, whatever it 
may be. 

If this is not done, technical education is 
pronounced a failure. The non-success of 
the technical student is, naturally, very 
marked. Probably he is lacking in charac- 
ter, business ability, ingenuity or application. 
The ordinary overseer must have displayed 
these qualities to some extent to secure his 
advancement. One of the best dyers the 
writer ever worked for did not know the 
difference between an acid and alkali. Other 
things being equal, the trained man will fill 
his position with more satisfaction and make 
a much more advantageous use of all experi- 
ence gained in practice than the mere rule of 
thumb man, however bright he may be. 

Frora one reason or another the textile 
industry does not offer such an immediate 
return for the money spent during a long 
and tedious period of probation as such 
trades as engineering, electricity, etc., do, 
and, consequently, the stream of vigorous 
new blood from the country at large flows 
toward the last named callings almost en- 
tirely, recruits for our industry being chiefly 
young men from “inside” the trade. 

Speaking generally, no other great indus- 
try is so broken up into minute specialties 
calling for practical direct experience rather 


than a broad general acquaintance with first 
nrinciples, as textile manufacturing. 

As a consequence, the industrial status of 
the average textile foreman is not equal to 
that of the electrician or engineer. The in- 
dustry has, however, progressed, is progress- 
ing, and will continue to progress wonder- 
fully in spite of the lack of educational facili- 
ties, which must exist for many years to 
come. 

It is abundantly clear that the successful 
application of modern educational methods 
to the textile industry presents difficulties of 
an exceptional character, difficulties not par- 
alleled in any other trade. 

In addition to this general aspect of tex- 
tile technical education, the industry presents 
within itself a problem of unique interest for 
better or for worse, the rival textile indus- 
tries of England and America have settled 
down to solve the problem of economical 
production upon radically differing lines. 
The cotton, woolen and hosiery business, not 
within a few miles of Manchester, Bradford 
and Leicester, is practically a negligible quan- 
tity. The number of firms which spin and 
weave and finish their own fabrics is also 
diminishing. The tendency is to concentrate 
in one locality the whole of the industry 
where skilled labor can be readily procured 
and further to carry on under one manage- 
ment only one process in the production of 
an article. 

It is instructive to note in this connection 
that more than half the “trusts” found in 
England have heen in the textile industry, and 
in every case they have been confined to one 
process, either the wool combing, bleaching 
or dyeing and printing, and nearly all of the 
different “branches” of each trust are situated 
in one town nearby. There has been no at- 
tempt to form a trust, which would cover 
production from “the fleece to the finished 
article.” 

Here in America, roughly speaking, the 
tendency is sufficiently dispersive to warrant 
us to savy generally the average mill is and 
must he self-contained. While important 
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centres like Philadelphia, Providence, Lowell, 
Paterson and Cohoes show satisfactory prog- 
ress in specialization, isolated and _ self-con- 
tained mills are every day being equipped all 
over the country. 

lhe English textile trade has been confined 
to Lancashire and Yorkshire mainly from 
The 


been 


lack of good water and coal elsewhere. 


American mill wherever placed has 
usuaily blessed with good water for dyeing 
and power. In recent vears, the dispersion 
has been intensified by franchises granted by 
various communities to mills erected in their 
inidst. 

dependent upon correspondence to 
secure delivery of yarn or dyeing from mills 
hundreds of miles would be to 


away court 


failure. It cannot be too clearly understood 
that the English system would come to a 
standstill in a week if the bi-weekly meetings 
of agents, salesman or market man were dis- 
continued. 

England and America are definitely com- 
mitted to two diametrically opposite methods 
Which will prove most effec- 
tive is one of the most interesting problems 
educational technologists and economists will 


of production 


have opportunity of studying in the next few 
years. The real race may be said to have 
begun in earnest, when leading English cot- 
ton manufacturers recently 
that this country had taken the lead in the 


acknowledged 


solution of many problems. 

For many years the writer held the opinion 
that the concentration and differentiation of 
the English textile industry constituted a per- 
factor in its favor. A conversation 
with a leading American textile educationalist 
recently has caused a profound modification 


manent 


of that view. 

Much has happened in the last year or two 
to reduce the advantages enjoyed by Lan- 
and Yorkshire this country. 
Not the least of these are the use of the auto- 
matic machinery and the phenomenal growth 
of the ‘ready made” clothing industry calling 


cashire over 


: 


for immense quantities of fabrics of ‘‘neutral”’ 
character. 

The differences between mill management 
here and across the water are well known. 
The American industry is a one man indus- 
trv. The superintendent has not only to 
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carry on his executive functions in securin 
a large turnover, but he has to educate hin 
self to be 


dver and finisher. 


somewhat of a spinner, weaver 
He has to train his hel; 
he has to devise new methods to overcom 
difficulties in producing new effects withou 
the purchase of special machinery, and prob 
ably most important of all, every step in this 
process of manufacturing is under his ey 
and is always subordinate to a harmoniou 
whole—the finished piece; it is “up to him’ 
whether the result is a success or not. For 
one man in England who possesses thes¢ 
qualifications there are probably a hundred 
here. 

The English manager is mainly occupied 
with he has generall) 
little to teach and often much to learn from 
his help. The calls upon his intelligencs 
grow naturally out of the gradual evolution 


his executive duties; 


of his business, and as a matter of common 
prudence he claims only to understand his 
own particular process, and if the final result 
is not a success the fault did not lie at his 
The work he did was right, or it should 
have been sent back to him to make right 
before sending forward to the next process. 

[t is evident from the difference of methods 
between the 


dor T. 


english, and now the German 
and French textile industries and the Ameri- 
can, that the principles of technical instruc- 
tion, which will prove of most benefit on the 
other side of the Atlantic need modification to 
suit the needs of this country. 

Technical instruction in its broadest aspects 
divides itself into three sections; the training 
of the workman, the foreman and the man 
Here where there is no large body oi 
work people with inherited aptitude for the 
textile trade, there is great need for some sort 
of manual training. 


ager. 


Little or nothing has 
been done to meet this pressing need. In 
England the concentration of the industry 
has obscured the necessity of such instruc- 
tion in the textile trade; it is only in Ger- 
many with its “book schools” that the subject 
has received real attention. 

It is admitted on all sides that the loss by 
waste and the productions of “seconds” here 
is abnormally high. Seconds are penalized 
so heavily under the English system that no 


other consideration such as increased produc- 
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on can counter-balance the loss on them. 
‘o doubt it is at the moment in this country 
financially wise to treat them as an inevi- 
table part of the production cost. It has, 
ijowever, another aspect which must make 
itself felt whenever trade slackens. The 
throwing of seconds upon the market at such 
times lowers the selling price of the perfect 
article out of all proportion to the percent- 
age of seconds marketed, in the same way 
that one weak trader, whose power of pro- 
duction may be only five per cent. of the 
whole, lowers the selling price of the whole 
trade ten and even fifteen per cent. Advan- 
tage is taken of the uncertainty of the amount 
of the seconds on the market to drive down 
prices. 

How is this evil to be eliminated? It is 
doubtiul if the various arts and crafts asso- 
ciations can be of much service to the textile 
industry; they have much more interesting 
and showy work on hand. The German sys- 
tem would probably prove unsuited to this 
country. The night school reaches only 
those who would improve themselves by 
some means or other. It is hardly safe to 
prophecy, but it would seem likely that the 
larger isolated mills may be forced to adopt 
some such method as is coming into genera! 
use in the larger department stores. They 
may engage teachers to give manual training 
free in work hours apart from the actual pro- 
duction, and draft so many learners each day 
for a few hours into these instruction classes. 
The increased quality of the production may 
more than cover this expenditure. 

The education of the foreman, be he 
carder, spinner, designer, dyer or finisher 
differs little in point of requirement here and 
in Europe. The better secondary education 
of Germany and this country gives these stu- 
dents an advantage over their English rivals. 
Whether they are better with a practical 
mill experience of a year or two is rather 
a disputed point. As regards the instruc- 
tion given, from an immediately remunera- 
tive aspect there is no doubt it cannot be 
too specific and too objective. For those 
who are prepared to limit their ambition to 
the mastery of some one branch, say design- 
ing, it seems to be objectionable to foliow 





the Prussian plan and compel students to 
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break into the already limited period of in- 
struction with an hour a week to, say, book- 
keeping, another to dyeing, etc. The English 
schools do not err in this respect, probably 
because the bulk of their students are attend- 
ing for definite instruction in some one sub- 
ject. 

For many years to come it will be neces- 
sary to conduct the education of the foreman 
class of students and those designed for 
executive work side by side, with the result 
that the course of instruction must be nore 
or less a compromise. 

In the instruction of competent managers, 
this country opens up a field of technical 
work paralleled nowhere else in the world. 
In this matter outside guidance, if such is 
sought, must come from Germany rather than 
England. To direct the energies and awaken 
the intelligence of nearly one in ten of ail 
the industrial workers of this country is no 
light task, especially when it calls for such 
a combination of qualities and knowledge as 
the American superintendent is required to 
display. 

Many of the ablest of them have come 
and will continue to come from the ranks of 
those who have successfully discharged some 
special work, such as designing or dyeing. 
There must, however, be an increasing de- 
mand for men who have prepared themselves 
by a complete course of instruction and prac- 
tical training for general supervision. This 
will involve a much more lengthened course 
of instruction than even today is considered 
necessary. 

To build a large house requires large and 
strong foundations. To make a competent 
superintendent calls for more than element- 
ary acquaintance with mathematics, physics, 
chemistry and all the other sciences, which 
are being brought into the service in the tex- 
tile industry to a greater extent each year. 
One of the most serious difficulties is the 
supply of suitable machinery to concurrently 
demonstrate practically the instruction given. 
You can no more expect a textile student to 
become competent without these than a 
medical student to become a competent phy- 
sician without his hospital and his clinics. 

The immense specialization of our industry 
renders it impossible to supply examples of 
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even a tithe of the machinery and apparatus 
in daily use. It calls for great practical wis- 
<lom to select those which will tend most to 
illustrate general principles and secure a 
measure cf manual dexterity. 

A few words in conclusion. No business 
rests upon such a sure hasis as the textile 
industry. Probably no other industry in the 
near future offers such a field for individual 
initiative and energy especially here in Amer- 
ica. While it is by no means sure that the 
American system of complete production of 
a fabric under one management can success- 
fully compete in the higher branches in neu- 
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tral markets with the English method 
specialization, it is clear that the American 
system is to be the example for all manufac 
turing countries outside England, and th 
day may come when even the English mills 
may be forced to seek the assistance of Amer- 
ican trained textilists for special work. 

Everything points to the day not far dis- 
tant when the directors of textile factories on 
account of their educational and_ practical 
equipment will secure a status in the indus- 
trial world in no way inferior to the elec- 
trician, civil engineer and _ other 
trained specialists. 


highly 


A Southern Knitting Mill. 


THE 


The Richmond Hosiery Mills of Rossville, 
Ga., and Chattanooga, Tenn., are successors 
to the Chattanooga Knitting Mills, which 
were incornorated under the laws of Tennes- 
see in October, 1896, with $4,500 capital and 
eight (8) machines, making 84 and 108 needle 








RICHMOND HOSIERY MILLS FROM MISSIONARY 


cotton mixed hosiery. The Chattanooga 


Knitting Mills were organized by the pres- 
ent manager, Mr. Garnett Andrews, Jr., and 
after two years the business had increased 
to such an extent that it was found necessary 


RIDGE, LOOKOUT 


RICHMOND HOSIERY MILLS, ROSSVILLE, GA. 


to secure new and commodious quarters 
The capital stock of the company was in- 
creased and the mills moved to Rossville, 
Georgia, which is a suburb of Chattanooga, 
Tenn., being situated only two miles from 
the city limits, the fence of the mill being the 


MOUNTAIN IN THE BACKGROUND. 


boundary line between the states of Tennes- 
see and Georgia. The mill secured a Georgia 
charter and the name was changed from 
Chattanooga Knitting Mills to Richmond 
Hosiery Mills in honor of the president of the 





RICHMOND HOSIERY MILLS 














SCHOOL-HOUSE AT ROSSVILLE, GA. 


company, Mr. Edward G. Richmond,, of The business of the Richmond Hosiery 
Chattanooga, a capitalist of that city, and-son Mills continued to increase, and about two 





KNITTING ROOM 


of Dean Richmond, well known as the former years ago the company purchased control 
president of the New Yark Central R. R. ef the Ocoee Hosiery Mill, of Chattanooga, 
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enn., and of the Mathis & Davis Mill, East 
Chattanooga, Tenn. The former plant has 
been consolidated with the No. rt Mill at 
Rossville, Ga., but the Mathis & Davis Mill 
is still operated at its former location. The 
present pre xduction of the Richmond Hosiery 
\lills is now something over 2,000 dozen per 
dav, embracing all grades of men’s cotton half 
hose, ladies’ hose, misses’, bovs’ and infants’ 
ribbed hose, the sales amounting to $600,000 
per vear, their production being the largest 


federate forces in check, thus saving 
total annihilation the entire Union ar 
Just two miles across the valley from 
mills is the famous Lookout Mount 
Continually pieces of old army accout 
ments, minnie balls, ete., are picked up 
the property. of the company When 
basement foundations were dug for the p: 
ent mill in 1898 there was unearthed sey 
old shells and the skeleton of a soldier. 
There is no enterprise that is so suita 








BOARDING AND PRESS ROOM. 


of any knitting mill in the south. Their em- 
ployees number over 600. 

This does not include the Richmond Spin- 
ning Mills, of Chattanooga, of which Mr. E. 
G. Richmond is also president, which is a sep- 
arate corporation, though the two concerns 
have the majority of their stockholders in 
common. 

The surroundings of the mill are possibly 
the most historic of any textile plant in the 
United States, the mill being situated in the 
gap of Missionary Ridge, about two miles 
from the edge of the battlefield of Chicka- 
mauga It was in this gap that General 
“Pap” Thomas made his famous stand after 
the battle of Chickamauga and held the Con 


and conveniently situated for the manuia 
ture of its productions as these mills. Th: 
raw material is grown right at their doors 
and spun there, thus saving freights 
commission on the purchase of cotton, t! 
cotton being hauled to the mills on wagons 
The taxes are very reasonable in Georgi. 
being only $1.00 per $100.00 on the actu 
cash value of the plant. Their coal is 
tained from Lookout Mountain, the min 
being only five miles west of the mills. T! 
railroad station, telegraph and express offi 
are on the mill property, immediately at t! 
shipping deor. T 
purposes is obtained from the not: 


The water for steam at 
drinking 


McFarland Spring which gushes forth fror 


ba) 











base of Missionary Ridge, only a stone’s 
wv from the mills. Labor is abundant 
intelligent; some experienced help 
mg the girls and young women make as 
eh as $2.00 per day on piece work, the 
entire mills being operated on this system 
clusively. 
lhe manager states that they manufacture 
the most varied and assorted line of hosiery 
in the country, embracing over 125 styles of 
all grades of seamless hosiery. No more 
eal location for a textile mill than the Chat- 
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taken as a type of the mills of the New 
South. The manager, Mr. Garnett An- 
drews, Jr., received a portion of his educa- 
tion at the Worcester Polytechnic Institute, 
Worcester, Mass., and after several years’ 
interval, took up the manufacture of hosiery 
without any previous experience. The 
growth of the mill in six years from a small 
plant of eight machines to its present pro- 
portions (400 machines) is typical of the 
present progress of nearly all the Southern 
textile mills. 








ope 


tanooga Valley can be imagined. With its 
good water, iresh mountain air, splendid 
shipping facilities, both by rail and by water, 
we cannot wonder at the success of the pres- 
ent management. 

There is no law in Georgia regulating the 
age at which children may be employed in 
mills, but the Georgia manufacturers have 
an association, of which the Richmond Hos- 
tery Mills is a member, which will not em- 
ploy any child under twelve years of age. 
The educational facilities at Rossville are as 
good as can be secured in any village in New 
England of the same size, as can be seen by 
the photograph of the school. 

The Richmond Hosiery Mills could be 


FINISHING 





ROOM, 





The equipment of the Richmond Hosiery 
Mills is of the very highest class; all their 
inachinery being of the very latest type of 
high speed, full automatic machines. Each 
department has the most experienced over- 
seer that the management could obtain, sev- 
eral of them being from abroad, the knitting 
room especially being a model of economical 
arrangement, the machinery being divided 
intO numerous sections, and over each sec- 
tion is an experienced fixer. The ventila- 
tion, lighting and heating of this department 
has been especially looked after, the room 
being lighted on four sides, and even on the 
darkest and most cloudy days the machin- 
ery farthest from the windows does not re- 
quire artificial light of any kind. 
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The Balance of Production and Consumption. 


The products of our textile mills are sold 
almost wholly in our own country. We are 
accustomed to point with pride to our ex- 
port trade, but a brief examination of the 
situation in detail shows plainly that it is on 
the possibilities of the future rather than on 
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$23,000,000. In other words, we 
home seventeen times as large a quantit 
cotton goods as we sent abroad. Since 
our exports of cotton goods have increa 
to $32,000,000 per year. An increase 
undoubtedly also taken place in our prod 
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EXPORTS AND IMPORTS OF MANUFACTURED COTTONS. 
Value in units of $100,000. 
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the achievements of the present that we 
must base this pride. Our foreign sales of 
textiles are insignificant when compared 
with the goods made for home consumption. 
Take cotton goods for example. In 1900 
the total product of our cotton mills was 
valued at $333,000,000. In the same year 
our exports of these goods amounted to 
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tion of these goods, but of this there is no 
reliable data; estimating it at the rate of the 
preceding decade, the present production of 
cotton goods stands at $360,000,000 per 
year, or practically $1,000,000 per day, ot 
which $32,000,000 per year or $88,000 per 
day finds a foreign market. 

This rapid survey of the cotton good 
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trade shows our almost complete depend- 
ence on the home market. Not only are our 
exports of cotton goods relatively insignifi- 
cant, but they are actually more than bal- 
anced by our imports of the same class of 
merchandise. For the past eight months we 
have imported cotton goods at the rate of 
$54,000,000 a year, Or $22,000,000 more than 
we sold in the same market. Our imports of 
cottons have increased $13,000,000 since 
1yoo, while our exports have increased 
$9,000,000, 

There is much to be said in favor of look- 
ing on the bright side and holding up a pic- 
ture of $32,000,000 in cottons leaving our 
shores each year. While doing this, it is 
well to keep in mind the $54,000,000 in cot- 
ton goods coming to the same shores, mak- 
ing a yearly trade balance of $22,000,000 
against us in this line of goods. 

Rude as is the shock to our vanity by this 
view of both sides of our foreign trade in 
cottons our pride is still further humbled 
when we compare our present position as 
exporters of cotton goods with that of Great 
3ritain. Last year the exports of cotton 


goods from that country reached the sum of 
$321,000,000, just ten times the value of our 
own exports in the same line and but 3 1/2 
per cent. less than the total production of 
all the cotton mills in the United States. 
Quite as impressive is the comparison 
between England's imports of cotton goods 


and our own. In 1902 her imports amounted 
to $28,000,000 as compared to $54,000,000, 
the quantity now coming into the United 
States each year. Cotton goods are ad- 
mitted into Great Britain free of duty and 
subjected to a tax of about 50 per cent. of 
their value when imported into this country, 
yet we buy two dollars’ worth of such goods, 
subject to the 50 per cent. duty, for every 
dollar’s worth bought, by Great Britain. 

The contrasts and apparent anomalies of 
the situation are still further heightened by 
the fact that practically ail of the cotton 
goods made in and exported from both 
Great Britain and the United States are 
made from American cotton. Cheap trans- 
portation gives cotton to the Lancashire 
spinner at as low a cost as to the Charlotte, 
N. C., or Lowell, Mass., mill. This is a well 
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known fact and narrows the issue down to 
the question of labor cost. While the pos- 
session of the foreign market in the past is 
of great advantage to England in the strug- 
gle for foreign business, it does not satisfac- 
torily explain her possession of this trade. 
The lead which Britain maintains must be 
due in great measure to a lower cost of pro- 
duction and since the raw material cost is 
the same to both English and American 
mills, that difference in the total cost of pro- 
duction must be in the item of labor. The 
fact that England has such a long lead over 
us in the export trade of cottons must not, 
however, be taken as a corresponding differ- 
ence in this cost. A slight difference in price 
may he sufficient to divert a vast trade. In 
some lines of cotton goods we have shown 
plainly that the advantage is on our side. 
Take China, for example, where we have 
steadily gained on Great Britain in the cot- 
ton goods trade. During the Boxer 
troubles a few years ago this trade was 
brought almost to a complete standstill.’ 
Since then the exports of American cotton 
goods to China have jumped to $15,000,000, 
the value last year, which is the largest 
quantity on record, while Great Britain’s 
present export trade in cottons with China 
is still far behind the figures of previous 
years. 

There is an outside as well as an inside to 
this export trade question. The goods that 
form our exports are imports to some other 
country. In 1901 America and Europe com- 
bined exported cotton goods valued at $576,- 
000,000. This shows a demand by other 
countries for that amount of goods. This 
demand must be supplied from some source 
and the only source is where there is suffi- 
cient surplus machinery to manufacture the 
product. Such a surplus is found in Europe 
aud not in the United States. The American 
cotton industry has been developed to sup- 
ply the home demand; on the other hand the 
European mills have found in the foreign 
market the business to keep them in opera- 
tion. 

This growth has been the slow work of 
many years and today we find the mills of 
America and Europe doing the work for 
which they were built. It is idle to expect 
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the sudden encroachment of the mills of one 
lf the 
European mills should suddenly be wiped 
out of the demand diverted to 
our manufacturers would find them utterly 
The nice bal- 


country upon the trade of the other. 
existence, 


unable to supply the goods. 
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result in the dumping of this accumulatio: 
on the other side. In fact, such an accumu 
lation is always found to a greater or less 
extent in Europe and it is our high tariti 
alone that protects our market from utt 

demoralization arising from an avalanche oj 
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EXPORTS AND IMPORTS OF MANUFACTURED WOOLENS. 
Value in units of $100,000. 
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ance existing between industrial and commer- 
cial forces cannot be suddenly disturbed. 
We should be helpless to fill the orders for 
cotton goods which England easily supplies 
There are approximately 
Europe and 
21,000,000 in the United States. For a long 
to must fulfill the 
for which it Temporary 
exceptional conditions may, however, dis- 


to loreign parts. 


80,000,000 cotton spindles in 


time come each mission 


was created. and 
arrange this balance of power. 

The accumulation of a surplus of cotton 
goods on either side of the Atlantic might 
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sold at cost or less to clear 
Happily we have 
not been burdened with a surplus beyond 
the power of our home market to absorb, 
but the fear of such an accumulation is the 
mghtmare that troubles the sleep of Euro- 
pean manufacturers and which is giving 
force to the movement for the European 


European goods 


up the European markets. 


customs alliance against the American in- 
vasion, 

The belief in such a danger is based on 
It is argued that 
rood times prevailing in this country at 
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very plausible grounds. 


the 
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present is stimulating mill building and the 
enlargement of old mills to bring production 
to the level of consumption; that when the 
crest of this wave of prosperity is reached 
the capacity of our mills will have reached 
a corresponding height and when the wave 
recedes it will leave this capacity for pro- 
duction unchanged and an enormous sur- 
plus of American goods will be thrown on 
the foreign market at the best prices they 
will bring. This theory is based on the indis- 


putable proposition that malls can be en- 
larged to meet an increased demand, but 
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cannot be made smaller when the demand 
for goods slackens. 

We find the woolen industry occupying a 
position somewhat different from that of the 
cotton branch to which we have just re- 
ferred. The enhanced cost of the raw ma- 
terial:makes an export trade impossible. If 
we exclude apparel from the account we find 
but an insignificant amount of woolen goods 
shipped from our shores. For the past 
eight months the value of the exports of 
woolens was but $500,000 as compared with 
an estimated annual product of $280,000,000. 


New England Cotton Manufacturers’ 
Association. 


ANNUAL MEETING, BOSTON, MASS., APRIL 22, 23, 1903. 


A large attendance greeted President Fish 
Wednesday morning, April 22, as he opened 
the first session of the 74th annual meeting 
of the New England Cotton Manufacturers’ 
Association. After the minutes of the New 
York meeting had been read by Secretary 
C. J. H. Woodbury the president appointed 
a committee of three consisting of W. E. 
Parker, Arthur H. Lowe and A. W. Atkinson, 
to bring in nominations for president, vice 
president and directors. 

The address of welcome was made by Gen. 
Curtis Guild, Jr., lieutenant-governor of 
Massachusetts. Gen. Guild paid considerable 
attention to the child labor question, con- 
trasting the restrictions imposed in Massa- 
chusetts in the employment of women and 
children with the conditions existing in the 
rest of the Union, notably in the South. He 
came out emphatically for the passage of a 
national labor law which would place cotton 
manufacturers in all parts of the country on 
the same level as regards the employment of 
women and children of tender years. His 
address was frequently applauded and it was 
plain that his hearers agreed with him in his 
policy of bringing other states to the level of 
Massachusetts. 

President Fish then delivered his address, 
from which we make extracts, as follows:— 


A prominent English manufacturer is responsi- 
ble for the statement that England is still able to 
defeat all competitors upon common ground; that 
with an abatement of our protective tariff, English 
products would find a ready market in America, 
and that at a profit to the English manufacturer. 
And, gentlemen, although I cannot say that I be- 
lieve this statement in toto, I have sufficient respect 
for the ability of England, Germany and Russia, to 
say nothing of the other countries, to realize that 
there is some ground for this statement, so appar- 
ently broad. 

The educational deveiopment in the foreign coun- 
tries 1s remarkable. Favorable laws have been en- 
acted and everywhere we find a determined move- 
ment toward better education of the young men 
along the lines which they are in after life to fol- 
low. The whole trend of the cotton manufactur- 
ing industry throughout, I may say, the entire civi- 
lized world, is toward improvement in design, as 
well as in fabrics and in finishing, and at the same 
time what is more important, economies in the 
production, without which under the present con- 
ditions all improvements must become mere ideal- 
ities. The source from which these future improve- 
ments are expected and must come, will be de- 
rived in a great measure from the work in the tex- 
tile schools. 

Gentlemen, there is another question which to 
manufacturers is the important question of the 
hour. If America is to maintain her position in 
the industrial world, some means must be devised 
toward creating a more perfect understanding and 
accord between capital and labor. It is quite 
apparent that the country cannot continue indefi- 
nitely under the same conditions as now exist. 
Victorious labor at the top and industry and aban- 
doned capital lying helpless in the pit would be a 
sorry picture for thoughtful labor to contemplate. 
For the sake of our industries, the demands of 
labor should be reasonable. It is, I think, a well- 
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known and acknowledged fact, that the curse of 
England today is the attitude of her labor unions. 
The curse of the labor unions is often their own 
existence. On general principles, the operative 
who can obtain fair treatment and a fair wage, 
must be better off as a free individual than as a 
member of a labor organization, with whom he 
may or may not be in accord. Let us hope that 
in America we may in some way soon find relief, 
relief both to labor and capital, on some common 
ground, satisfactory to both, bringing assurance of 
peace and good will and allowing our energies to 
be expended in the legitimate carrying on of our 
various occupations, rather than in wearing each 
other out in civil strife. 


After the president’s address the associa- 
tion medal was awarded to William D. Hart- 
shorne, superintendent of the Arlington Mills, 
Lawrence, Mass., for his paper entitled “Ob- 
servations on Spindle Banding,” read at the 
New York meeting last fall. The secretary’s 
report was then presented, in which appeared 
notice of a bequest of the late George W. 
Weeks of Clinton, Mass., of $1,000 to the 
library of the New England Cotton Manufac- 
turers’ Association. Two association medals 
have been awarded during the last year; one 
to Chas. H. Fish, Dover, N. H., for his con- 
tributions on the drying of textile fabrics, 
and the other to Sidney B. Paine, Boston, 
Mass., for his paper on “Electrical Driving 
in Textile Mills.” The student’s medal pro- 
vided by the Moses Pierce fund has been 
awarded to the following: 

Edward S. Swift, Lowell, Mass., a graduate of 
the Lowell ‘Textile School; John Joseph Hutchin- 
son, New Bedford, Mass., a graduate of the New 
Bedford Textile School; William H. Stafford, 
Roxboro, Philade!phia, Pa., a graduate of the 
Philadelphia Textile School; Donigan Dean Tow- 
ers, Marietta, Ga., a graduate of the Georgia 
School of Technology. 

The William Firth scholarship in the New 
Bedford Textile School has been awarded to 
Sydney Winfield Corson, Dover, N. H. Re- 
ferring to the Eli Whitney memorial tablet 
the secretary reported as follows: 

The bronze tablet in commemoration of the 
work of Eli Whitney in ginning cotton, of which 
the plaster cast of the sculptor’s unfinished model 
was exhibited at the last annual meeting, has been 
completed and was delivered to the Association in 
October, 1902, and has been kept in storage and 
insured ever since that time, as the building of the 
Eli Whitney Country Club, near Augusta, Ga., has 
not reached completion; and if the occurrences 
which have prevented the completion of that build- 
ing are not overcome at an early day, the Board of 


Government of the Association will take action for 
the erection of this memorial in a suitable location 
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where this fitting tribute of the New England Cot- 
ton Manufacturers’ Association may have a promi- 
nent position suitable alike to its artistic excellence 
and the grateful sentiment which it portrays, as the 
conditions of the deed of trust are such as to main- 
tain all the legal rights of the donors in the matter. 

The report closed with an interesting 
graphic chart showing the growth of mem- 
bership in the association during each year 
since 1865. At the present time it stands at 
high water mark (670). 

The proposition to change the name of 
the association to the American Cotton Man- 
ufacturers’ Association then came before the 
meeting and started: a discussion in which 
Stephen A. Knight, Providence, R. I., en- 
tered a very emphatic protest against the 
proposed change. The proposition required 
a two-thirds vote and failed by two votes, 
eighty-one being cast in favor and fifty-two 
against the amendment. 

The reading of the papers then began with 
one entitled “The Supply of Cotton for Fine 
Spinning,” by Henry G. Kittredge. This was 


a very valuable article, freely illustrated, and 
we regret that our space does not allow us to 
present it in this issue. 


It showed much 
study and research on the part of the author. 
The next paper was entitled: 
CONTINUED DEVELOPEMENT OF THE 
NORTHROP LOOM, 


Read by Gen, William F, Draper, Hopedale, Mass., before 
the New England Cotton Manufacturers, at Boston, April 22 


Taking up what we have done, without go- 
ing into minute detail, we have changed over 
the hopper, which holds the filling bobbins, 
in several important particulars. Our first 
suggestion of a need in this direction came 
from the Amoskeag Company, who were hav- 
ing trouble with the wear and breakage of 
bobbins, and suggested a remedy which we 
adopted with some modifications. We are ex- 
perimenting still further in this line and ex- 
pect to eliminate the troubles referred to en- 
tirely, instead of nearly, though our present 
device leaves little more to be desired. 

We also found that a capacity for a larger 
number of bobbins in the hopper made the 
weaver’s work easier, it being necessary for 
him to visit each loom less frequently; and 
we have enlarged that capacity from 15 to 24 
bobbins, which, on ordinary work, will last 
in the neigborhood of three hours. 
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We have also adapted the hopper to cop’ 


skewers, so that the loom is not limited to 
bobbin filling. We are having excellent suc- 
cess with cops, and though there is a little 
more work for the weaver when they are 
used, as the cops have to be skewered, the 
saving is almost as great as with bob- 
bin filling. 


‘THE STEEL HARNESS SEPARATOR, 


On the warp-stop-motion our great 
advance has been the invention by Mr. C. F. 
Roper of a separator for the steel harness, 
which tends to keep the heddles straight on 
difficult work, and which makes this most 
desirable form of harness and stop-motion 
practical for all kinds of work. A new form of 
this separator, invented by Mr. Jonas Nor- 
throp, a brother of the inventor of the filling 
changer, seems to have merit beyond any- 
thing we have yet applied, and we are about 
sending it out for mill tests. The Roper form 
is applied every half or three-quarters of an 
inch across the harness bar, while the new 
form substantially controls the position of 
each heddle, without interfering with its ca- 
pacity for dropping in case of a broken 
thread. 

We have also made the best single thread 
stop-motion that we have seen, for use 
with the cotton harness, and have acquired 
from Messrs. Coldwell & Gildard the exclu- 
sive right to use their electric stop-motion for 
filling changing looms, and the exclusive right 
to use their devices for any looms in connec- 
tion with a mechanical stop-motion. We be- 
lieve that their manner of applying the de- 
tector will cause less breakage of warp than 
any other that has yet been devised, where a 
stop-motion outside of the harness is used. 
The steel harness will probably break less 
threads than any other form, after use has 
made it perfectly smooth, though it breaks 
more yarn when first started. 


THE DOUBLE FORK, 


When the filling is exhausted, either with 
the ordinary loom or the Northrop, the ab- 
sence of filling is detected by the so-called 
filling fork and rack arrangement at one side 
of the loom, and the loom is stopped with the 
old fashioned arrangement, while with the 
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Northrop a new bobbin is placed in the shut- 
tle, and the loom continues running. In 
either case the loom makes several picks, say 
from one to four, without filling being laid; 
while the take-up motion continues its opera- 
tion. 

This would mean a thin place at every 
change of filling, with either the common or 
the automatic loon, were it not for the use 
of a let back, or expansion catch, which lets 
back a predetermined number of picks when- 
ever the filling fork is not raised. As the 
number of missing picks varies from the fact 
that the filling is sometimes exhausted while 
the shuttle is going in one direction, and 
sometimes while it is going in the other (the 
let-back operating alike in either case), there 
is necessarily a perceptible thick or thin place 
as often as every other change of filling. As 
thick places are less objectionable than thin 
ones, the let-backs are generally set to cover 
the greatest deficiency, and the cloth with 
thick places at the changes passes inspection, 
though really imperfect, because these blem- 
ishes are expected. 

A great trouble incident to the common 
loom and to the automatic loom without 
feeler, up to date, has been the considerable 
number of thin or thick places in the cloth at 
change of filling, the automatic loom, how- 
ever, having had the advantage of the ab- 
sence of “thread runs” in the cloth, which are 
prevented by our warp-stop-motion; but the 
thick or thin places are a blemish, all the 
same, and need to be eliminated, not merely 
kept down to the standard of ordinary loom 
cloth, but done away with altogether. 

Another cause, however, makes many thin 
places, in spite of the let back, and that arises 
from the binding or sticking of the parts on 
goods where the tension is light. In ‘such 
cases the strain of the warp is not frequently 
heavy enough to turn back the roll, though 
the let-back would permit it to revolve if it 
moved freely. This is worse when it occurs 
on automatic than on common looms, as the 
trouble is not discovered so soon. When the 
weaver is present at each change of filling and 
responsible for the quality of the cloth, a thin 
place is noticed and the take-up properly 
adjusted; while if the take-up of an automatic 
loom gets out of order, the trouble may not 
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be known to exist for days or until the cloth 
is inspected. 

To remedy this, and to make the automatic 
loom even better than the common, we have 
placed a filling fork at each side of the loom, 
so connected that taking-up is stopped when- 
ever either fork is not lifted and the uncer- 
tain let-back is dispensed with. This arrange- 
ment will make perfect joints at every change 
of filling, with the exception of a possible 
part of a pick, and we can arrange to have 
this part of a pick too much or too little, as 
may be preferred. In either case it is far 
better than having one or two, or even more 
picks too much or too little at a large share 
of the changes, as is the case with single fork 
looms. 

We believe that when this device is fairly 
introduced it will so improve the quality of 
many kinds of cloth that its use will be con- 
sidered a necessity. 


The use of two forks, broadly, is not new, 


but it is, we believe, new and valuable in con- 
nection with automatic looms, and we have 
covered features of value for its use with even 
the common loom. This is of less importance, 
however, as the demand for the common 
loom will not authorize its being made more 
expensive by the addition of improvements. 

We have several hundred of these devices 
in use at Grosvenor Dale, Connecticut, and 
our reports indicate that they are giving 
entire satisfaction. We have orders for sev- 
eral thousand more and expect them to be 
come a regular feature of our machine. 

On Wednesday afternoon the first paper 
read was by Clarence J. Messer of Boston, 
Mass., on “Local Transportation in Mill Eco- 
nomics.” It was illustrated with stereopticon 
views and closely listened to by a large audi- 
ence. Dr. H. J. Webber, of Washington, 
D. C., gave a very interesting talk on the 
experiments made by the Agricultural De- 
partment to improve the cotton fibre. His 
address was illustrated with  stereopticon 
views and a large collection of cotton sam- 
ples. 

IMPROVED GINNING. 

Read by Charles J 
before the N. E. Cotton Manufacturers’ 
Mass., April 22. 

The issue was long ago raised that the saw 
gin is more or less destructive of the value of 


the cotton fibre which it gins. This objection 
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McPherson, South Framingham, Mass., 
Association at Boston, 
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to the work of the saw gins was raised by the 
men who knew the most about what they 
were talking, the men who had used the fibre 
in the various lines of manufacture, especially 
the spinners. 

Scientific men made analyses, and reported 
that the work of the saw gin was wasteful, 
damaging and murderous to the delicate cot- 
ton fibre. Then again it has been the custom 
to work in more or less sand and dirt, which 
has to be paid for as good cotton. Although 
you cannot always see it, it is there just the 
same, and amounts to a very considerable 
figure. Then the item of card waste is a con- 
siderable one, and had the cotton been ginned 
on the roller gin, it would have been mostly 
eliminated. 

It is the object of the American Cotton Im- 
provement Company to prepare at the South- 
ern ginneries a staple as perfect as it is pos- 
sible to make it; a staple that will be worth to 
you millions of dollars in excess of its present 
worth, and at no extra cost of preparation. 
Can our company do this? Many practical 
cotton men who have witnessed the operation 
of our machine and its product, assure us that 
we can do so beyond question. 

The writer and his associates are among the 
number who for several years past have made 
this matter a subject for study and experi- 
ment, having built several machines during 
that time, and secured patents upon the broad- 
est lines. We are now prepared to show a 
perfect machine that combines among many 
advantages the two essential ones of the best 
quality of work, and as much of it as any saw 
gin can do, with less power employed and ab- 
solute immunity from fire. 
been that the cotton should be cleaned before 


Our theory has 


being ginned, instead of afterwards, and so 
our machine very effectively cleans the sand, 
dirt and motes from the cotton, and then gins 
it in perfect form. Experts who have exam- 
ined its work say that not only is the lint a 
perfect staple, but it cleans the seed better 
than any saw gin does. 

It is well known that the saw gins are unin- 
surable, because of their liability to strike fire 
by the contact of the saw with the breast, or 
because of their striking stones or iron that 
inay get into the cotton; or if insurable, the 
premium is so high as to be almost prohibi- 


tive. Our machine, however, not only can- 
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not strike fire in any way, but the operation 
of our rolls is, to smother out a fire immedi- 
ately could one in any way be started. This 
we have demonstrated before the fire insur- 
ance underwriters by feeding matches into 
the machine, and indeed by purposely setting 
the cotton afire to show how it was instan- 
taneously smothered through the operation of 
our rapidly revolving rolls. 

The feeder and cleaner effectually removes 
all sand, dirt and motes before the seed cotton 
strikes the ginning rolls, and it is therefore 
freed from a large amount of waste matter 
which you, gentlemen, are accustomed to pay 
for at high prices. 

This machine is built upon the rotary prin- 
ciple, runs smoothly and without vibration. 
It is not a large machine, measuring but 
about 28 inches in depth from front to rear, 
about three feet high to the rop of the rolls, 
not including the feed hopper, a little more 
than six feet over all in width. Our power in- 
dicator shows that it takes only six or seven 
horse power to run it, and its construction and 
operation are so simple that no high grade of 
skill is required. We simply use ginning 
rolls, preferably of felt, which are very easy 
on the cotton fibre, and which by gentle fric- 
tion against a polished blade of steel pull the 
lint through the machine, while our rotary 
comb rollers disengage the seed from the lint, 
ensuring gentle treatment of the fibre, while 
at the same time the smooth, rapid movement 
of the ginning and comb rolls results in a 
very large output, as much, at least, as the 
largest size saw gin. 

It is needless for me to tell the practical 
of this Association the need of better 
ginned cotton. You know it and appreciate 
it more than anybody else. I might talk here 
ali day, and not prove it so effectively and 


man 


quickly as I can by extending an invitation, 
which I take pleasure in doing, to all of you, 
to come down to 161 High street, the offices 
ef the American Cotton Improvement Com- 
pany, and see for yourselves the quality of the 
lint, and the quantity of the output, which 
means more money for you, gentlemen, than 
for anybody else, and which will enable you 
to make a standard goods 


new for cotton 


throughout the world. 
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CURRENT THEORIES ON DYEING. 


Read by John W. Fries, Winston-Salem, N. C., before the N, 
E. Cotton Manufacturers’ Association at Boston, April 22, 1903.) 

The cheinical, mechanical and solid solu- 
tion theories of dyeing were first considered 
briefly as an introduction to the system of 
dyeing invented by the author and which is in 
successful »peration in a number of our lead- 
ing mills. Concerning this system Mr. Fries 
spoke as follows: 

Years ago | conceived the idea that it was 
irrational, especially in the case of direct dyes, 
to reckon the weight of dyestuffs as so much 
per cent. on the weight of the material to be 
dyed, and then to dissolve them in a random 
quantity of water, with more or less of com< 
mon salt or Glauber’s salt. 
the more irrational because the yarn has beet 
previously wetted out and is consequently full 
of clear water, which has to be displaced be- 
fore the dye can reach the very heart of the 
fibre, or this clear water has to be 
brought into the condition of a dye solutior: 
by diffusion or otherwise. To do all this nec- 
cessari'y requires much time or handling, ot 
beth, and both time and labor are costly. 
When this idea had once been clearly grasped, 
the better way presented itself almost as 4 
matter of course, but the development was 
gradual, too, as the elaboration of such ideas 
is usually a growth. 

First. The dyestuff should always be reck- 
oned as a percentage of the liquid, and then 
the solution needed for any particular shade 
can always be duplicated with accuracy. Of 
course the quantity of solution prepared 
would be with reference to the quantity of 
material to be treated. 

Second. The dye solution should always be 


This process if 


else 


applied to dry yarn, so as to get on to and 
into the yarn at once just as much water as 
will wet it and no more, and this water should 
have just as much color in solution as will 
vive the desired shade and no more. Then 
by passing the yarn into a solution of known 
concentration, at uniform speed, between roll- 
ers under constant pressure, we get uni- 
formity of shade not otherwise attainable. If 
the yarn can also be dried in the same opera- 
tion, we have eliminated all manipulation and 
reduced the cost to the minimum. 

These are the fundamental ideas on which 
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my work has been done, and they are so dif- 
ferent from traditional practice as to be simply 
revolutionary. To work out a practical appli- 
cation of them, I have had to lay aside many 
an old-fashioned idea which was so familiar 
as to seem an axiom, and to overcome many 
practical difficulties, some serious and others 
trifling but troublesome. These results have 
been iully protected by patents in this coun- 
try and abroad. 

The sizing of warp yarn is as old as our in- 
dustry, but the slasher made the continuous 
sizing, drying and beaming possible. Print- 
ing by hand is very old, but calico could 
never have been produced cheaply in large 
quantities without the roller. 
Equally as radical an improvement is my 
method, which takes the dry yarn for warp or 
filling direct from the ball or beam, and with- 
out any handling whatever delivers it dry 
again. It has heen suggested that I should 
further arrange the machinery to beam or 
quill this yarn in the same operation, but as 
yet I have thought that the greater complica- 
tion would offset the advantage. It is merely 
a matter of mechanical construction to color 
piece goods just as ] am now coloring the 
chain. 

What I have accomplished has been done 
in the time 1 could snatch from an otherwise 
busy life, and in the face of a good deal of an- 
noying, but perhaps natural, skepticism and 
opposition. That, however, is in the past, and 
I am now coming into the enjoyment of a 
great deal of kindly sympathy and help, which 
I desire thus publicly to acknowledge. I rec- 
egnize that the full measure of what shall be 
done on these new lines will be due to the 
originality and ability of expert dyers and 
technical chemists. There is a constant suc- 
cession of new products from the chemical 
laboratories and constant improvement in the 
application of dyes, all of which will add to the 
scope of the work which may be done on my 
machines and will afford an ample field for 
our united effort. 


engraved 


GRAY GOODS FOR WHITE LAWN WORK, 
Read by Daniel Moore Bates, Wilmington, Del., before the 


N. E. Cotton Manufacturers’ Association at Boston, April 22, 
j 


1903.) 
First a summary of the process for finishing 
white lawns. 
The gray goods are well singed on both 
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sides to give a clean, sheer surface. They are 
then thoroughly bleached, tinted and 
starched, framed, and, if a smooth finish is de- 
sired, calendered. The framing consists in 
drying and “scrimping” or tentering the cloth 
on a tenter-frame. If you hold a small piece 
of cloth between your hands, grasping it at 
the ends of the filling threads, and work one 
hand up as you work the other down, you get 
a good idea of the scrimping motion. Its ob- 
ject is to work the filling threads loose from 
the warp threads, where the two cross in the 
weave, thus preventing the starch from stick- 
ing them together as it dries. This scrimping 
is what gives lawns their elastic, springy 
“feel.” 

I want to draw your attention especially to 
these points of the process. In singeing, the 
goods must be singed close and the singe- 
plates, therefore, must be at a bright heat. 
The bleaching must be thorough to cleanse 
the goods for whites. In framing, the goods 
are held by the clips of the tenter-frame only 
along the selvedges and must be stretched 
tight in width to get the proper “scrimp” and 
finish. Moreover, when the frame is one set, 
it is adapted to take goods of one width only. 
J will refer again to these points. 

To go back to the gray goods for white 
lawn work. In the first place they must be 
clean. Bleaching will remove much in the 
way of dirt, grease and stains, but not every- 
thing. Its proper function is by boiling to re- 
move the waxes and resins of the cotton fibre 
and the warp size, thus freeing and opening 
up the fibre, and then by the chemical action 
of the bleaching agent to decolorize what re- 
mains. For white work it is difficult if not 
impracticable to bleach satisfactorily out of 
the gray goods: 

Oil in the yarn from spinning, 

Grease and yellow oil spots from weaving, 

Bale marks from dirt in transportation. 

Oil in the yarn from spinning comes from 
many causes. It comes directly from oily 
top-rolls, indirectly from oily bobbins from 
the fly-frames and intermediates in the card 
room. These bobbins become saturated with 
oil from the spindles of the flyers and thus oil 
the roving wound upon them. Oily threads 
and lumps are also spun into the yarn from 
the dirty, oily fly which collects around a 
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spinning frame. Without entering further 
into the variety of causes of oil in yarn, suffice 
it to say that all of this oil is most difficult to 
remove. Soaping before bleaching is some- 
times effective, and a solution of carbon tetra- 
chloride is helpful on the finished goods, but 
where the oily yarn appears in any quantity 
the goods, if finished for whites, are fit only 
for seconds. During the past season we have 
had considerable trouble in this respect with 
some foreign gray goods imported for finish- 
ing. The trouble is evidently a universal one 
and its limitation varies with the amount of 
oversight and care exercised in the mill. 

Grease and oil from weaving come largely 
from three things, dirty oil thrown from the 
cams of the loom, “cam-spatters,’ black 
grease on the selvedges from the winding-up 
of the cloth-roll, and yellow oil spots or oily 
filling threads from oil dropping off lines of 
shafting above the looms upon the warp- 
beams or into the: filling boxes. Overhead 
shafting in a weave-room is not desirable, but, 
if unavoidable, it should have particularly reg- 
ular and careful attention. The oiling of the 
parts around the cams of the loom should also 
be looked to. Another matter connected 
with the weaving is the marking of the cuts. 
This should not be done with black lead or 
graphite, which will not bleach out. 

From transportation a common trouble is 
what we call “bale marks,” places where the 
grime and dirt of travel have been ground into 
the edges of the folds of pieces in bales not 
completely covered with burlap. Many bales 
have good coverings over top and bottom 
which extend down the sides and ends, but not 
far enough to meet and fully protect the 
goods. A space is left exposed where the 
greasy, sticky dirt around wharves and freight 
cars has free access to the coth. Other bales 
have coverings over top and bottom which 
afford no protection whatever to the sides and 
ends, leaving them entirely open. These bale 
marks, often not noticeable in gray goods, do 
not fulivy bleach out. They show up clearly in 
finished white lawns as thin black marks run- 
ning across the piece, usually repeating every 
two yards. Too much emphasis cannot be 
put on the importance of completely covering 
high ciass gray goods before shipping. 
When the bales are opened up and the 
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pieces laid out to go into process, the piece 
ends are sewed together, making a continu- 
ous length of several thousand yards to be 
run over the singe-plates and through the 
bleach house. But to make this length con- 
tinuous, it is essential that each gray piece as 
foided up at the mill, shall in itself be one con- 
tinuous, unbroken length. Sometimes gray 
pieces from the bale are made up of two or 
three parts. The “blind ends” folded into the 
piece are not discovered till the lot is being 
run down over the singe-plates, too late to 
catch them, causing bad singeing on the loose 
ends, loss of yards from piecing up, and much 
loss of time. Hand-sewings in the gray 
pieces are even worse,as they invariably break 
off and are apt to cause a “windup” in the 
machines. Floats where there is no filling 
yarn, sometimes a yard or more in length, are 
found in the middle of some pieces. They 
cause the same trouble. All such pieces 
should be cut out, and each folded piece of 
gray goods from the bale, whether invoiced as 
firsts or seconds, should consist of but one 
unbroken length free from serious imperfec- 
tions which might cause the cloth to part in 
process. Stress is laid on this point in con- 
nection with lawn work because a loss from a 
break-down in singeing goods of this grade 
is expensive. 

The finer the grade of lawns, the more 
sheer and clean the finish demanded on the 
surface of the goods. As already stated, the 
cloth must be singed close, the singe-plates 
must be at a bright heat. Most important is 
it, then, that the warp of the cloth shall be 
free from chemicals which, called into ener- 
getic action by the heat, are extremely dele- 
terious to the strength of the cotton fibre. 
This matter of warp sizing in connecton with 
its effect on singeing gray cloths, is treated 
at some length in a previous paper on “Gray 
Goods from the Bleacher’s and Finisher’s 
Point of View.” All the remarks there apply 
with special force to the sizing of warps for 
fine lawns, mulls and organdies. If the 
lawns are weakened by action of chemicals 
during singeing, they will be ill prepared to 
stand the thorough bleaching to which they 
must next be subjected. 

The last process closely related to the con- 
dition of the gray cloth is the framing on the 
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tenter-frames, already described. In the first 
place the selvedges, by which the cloth is held 
in the clips of the frame, must be thoroughly 
sound and in good condition. In weaving, 
these may be nicked or damaged by the 
temples or in the winding-up of the cloth-roll, 
the latter as already explained being also the 
cause of grease along the selvedges. Un- 
protected bales, such as described, are fre- 
quently damaged in transportation on the sel- 
vedges of the goods by breaks and tears, and 
often by acid from carboys previously carried 
in the same cars. Any of these weakened sel- 


SUMMARY OF PRINCIPAL DEFECTS IN GRAY 


largely magnified by the framing, though it 
does not cause breakdowns, is a small hole, 
sometimes only one broken thread, repeating 
regularly through the piece twenty-one to 
twenty-three inches apart and at a fixed dis 
tance from the selvedge. These holes ari 
made by a rough place on the sand-roll of 
the loom as it winds up the cloth. “Sand 
rolls” made of tin with a cullender surface are 
particularly apt to make them. 

The finish of the lawns deserves a word. 
For elasticity, body and general appearance 
it is essential that the starch put into the 


GOODS WHEN RECEIVED AT BLEACHERY. 


CAUSE, DEFECTS IN GRAY. RESULT IN PROCESS, 


Oil in yarn, 

Oil in yarn, 

Oil in yarn, 
Black oil spots, 
Yellow oil spots, 


Oily bobbins, fly frame, 

Oily top rolls, spinning frame, 
( ily fly, spinning frame, 

Cam spatters, weaving, 

Oil from shafting, weaving, 


W inding-up of cloth roll, weaving, 


Grease on selvedge, 


Bale marks, 
4 


Insufficient bale coverings, 


Damaged selvedges, 


( Grease on selvedge, 


fy damaged selvedges, 


W on’t bleach out, seconds in finished goods. 
Won't bleach out, seconds in finished goods. 
Won’t bleach out, seconds in finished goods. 
Won't bleach out, seconds in finished goods. 
Won't bleach out, seconds in finished goods. 
Won't bleach out, seconds in finished goods. 


{ Breakdowns in bleaching, loss of yards. 

| Breakdowns in framing, loss of yards. 
Won't bleach out, seconds in finished goods. 
Won't bleach out, seconds in finished goods. 

{ Breakdowns in bleaching, loss of yards. 

| Breakdowns in framing, loss of yards. 


Loose ends in folded piece, 


Improper making-up for baling, Hand sewings, 


Breakdowns in singeing, loss of yards. 


Floats, no filling yarn, 


Warp sizing, 

Goods mixed in baling, 
Variation in tension on looms, 
Sand-roll of loom, 


Odd widths, 
Odd widths, 


regularly, 


vedges which may survive the strain of 
bleaching, are sure to go to pieces on the 
tenter-frames under the vigorous action of 
the scrimping motion. Breaks here will run 
clear across the piece, causing short lengths 
and sometimes additional loss where the dam- 
aged cloth necessitates stopping the frame, 
which spoils the thirty yards that it holds. 

For similar reasons, it is clear that any un- 
evenness in width will give trouble, for the 
frame being set to finish the goods a certain 
width, the invoiced gray width for example, 
will pull a piece till it breaks if it does not 
give the usual stretch. Hence care at the mill 
should be taken to see that in baling, no odd 
width pieces are mixed into a bale, and in 
weaving that the spread of the temples and 
the tension on the warps are approximately 
uniform on all looms weaving the same grade 


of cloth. A defect from weaving which is 


Chemicals in warp 


Small holes repeating, 


Breakdowns in singeing, loss of yards. 
Breakdowns in framing, loss of yards. 
Breakdowns in framing, loss of yards. 

Holes enlarged in framing, seconds in finished 

goods. 

goods before framing thoroughly penetrate 
the threads, otherwise the finish is “weak- 
kneed,” has no elasticity, nor handle. For 
the finisher, thorough bleaching of the cloth, 
cleaning out the threads to their very centre, 
is the foundation for a good finish. For the 
manufacturer, it is the careful preparation of 
the yarn, spinning it with twist sufficient to 
make a strong, substantial fabric, but not 
enough to make a harsh yarn which will re- 
sist the bleaching and starching; and second, 
sizing the warp varns with a mixture which 
shall contain net only nothing harmful to the 
cotton fibre, but also nothing which will pre- 
vent a thorough bleach. 

In weaving, the filling bobbins must 
not be mixed, any variation in the weight 
of the varn or in the color of the cot- 
ton, showing in bands across the finished 
piece. Moreover the woven goods should be 
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areiully handled to prevent rubbing the fill- 
ig threads out of place, “fraying” the goods. 
(his frayed appearance on delicate light- 


ight lawns cannot be entirely corrected by 
the scrimping action of the tenter-frame. 

rhe color, the tint of white, is the last point, 
but a vital one from the selling point of view. 
\ good white cannot be obtained from cheap, 
low-grade, dirty cotton. There are certain 
kinds of dark cotton which no amount of 
bleaching, no amount of bluing, will bring to 
So when you are 


WV ¢ 


a clear, attractive white. 
starting in to make goods for fine white lawns, 
start at the beginning and get, in the first 
place, good cotton, clean cotton. 

The Wednesday afternoon 
cluded with a report of the committee ap- 
pointed to test the merits and fire possibili- 


session con- 


tics of the various forms of baled cotton and 
coiton goods. The report was very elaborate 
and freely illustrated with photographs of the 
bales alter exposure to fire. 

At the Thursday morning session Secre- 
tarv Woodbury read a telegram from the 
Southern Cotton Spinners’ Association, con- 
veving their best wishes to the New England 
association. Owing to the absence of the 
authors the two papers next on the program 
were read in part by the secretary. The first 
was entitled “Textile Education,” by W. M. 
Maxwell, and the second “An English Tex- 
tile School,” by T. M. Young of Manchester, 
England. George H. Barrus of Boston then 
read a paper on “The Use of Reheaters in 
Compound Engines.” After the reading the 
subject was discussed by Albert A. Cary of 
New York City. 

Thomas Henry Smith of Jamestown, N. 
Y., then gave an interesting talk on two de- 
vices of his own invention,—a stop motion 
His remarks 
with 


for engines and a steam trap. 
and illustrated 
drawings of the devices. He was followed by 
Albert A. Cary, who illustrated on a black- 
board several forms of engine and 
steam traps and gave an interesting explana- 
tion of them, aiter which he read his paper 
and the Determination of Its 


were extemporaneous 


stops 


on “Smoke 
Density.” 

The last session of Thursday afternoon 
began with the election of members, which 
resulted as follows: 


For Active Membership.—William F. Arthur, 
Supt. Nashua Mfg. Co., Nashua, N. H.; J. W. 
Bailey, Dir. The A. French Textile School, At- 


lanta, Ga.; Frederick D. Ballou, Supt. W. A. Slater 
Mills, Jewett City, Conn.; Albert Farwell Bemis, 
Pres. Jackson Fibre Co., Jackson, Tenn.; Harris H, 
Bucklin, Asst. Treas. Interlaken Mills, Providence, 
R. I.; John L. Burton, Agt. Newmarket Mfg. Co., 
Newmarket, N. H.; Daniel Clark, Supt. Williams 
Duck Co., Moodus, Conn.; E. W. Davenport, Supt. 
3righton Mills, Passaic, N. J.; Arthur J. Draper, 
rreas. Pell City Mfg. Co., Pell City, Ala.; John H. 
Estes, Cotton Manufacturer, Fall River, Mass.; 
Peter Hardman, Supt. American Thread Co., Wil- 
limantic Mills, Willimantic, Conn.; W. G. Hart- 
ford, Agt. Hamlet Textile Co., Woonsocket, R. L.:; 
Walter M. Hastings, Asst. to Agt., Arlington 
Mills, Lawrence, Mass.; Ernest L. Hersom, Supt. 
Nockege Mill, Fitchburg, Mass.; John H. Holt, 
Supt. Totokett Mills Co., Versailles, Conn.; Wm. E. 
Hooper, Mer. Woodberry Div. of Mt. Vernon 
Woodberry Co., Woodberry, Baltimore, Md.; John 
L. Jerome, treas. Overland Cotton Mill Co., Den- 
ver, Colorado; Gordon A. Johnstone, Agt. Daniel- 
son Cotton Co., Danielson, Conn.; Vladimir Ma- 
linin, M. E., Prochoroff Three Hill Mig. Co., Mos- 
cow, Russia; Henry G. McCarter, Mgr. John Far- 
num & Co., Conestoga Mills 2 & 3, Lancaster, 
Pa.; Robert Meikle, Supt. Lorraine Mig. Co., Wes- 


terly, R. I.; Will Nelson, Head Instructor of 
Weaving. Lowell Textile School, Lowell, Mass.: 
Frederick Ott, Supt. Hamlet Textile Co., Woon- 


socket, R. I.; Theodore Ellis Ramsdell, Agt. Mon- 
unient Mills, Housatonic, Mass.; Samuel Stewart, 
Supt. Boston Duck Co., Bondsville, Mass.; Wil- 
liam J. Stewart, Supt. H. N. Slater Mills, Webster 
Mass.; James Earle Whitin, Pres. Uxbridge Cotton 
Mills, Whitinsville, Mass.; Henry Williams, Supt. 
Canoe River Mill, Taunton, Mass.; Samuel F. Win- 
sper, Supt. City Mfg. Co., New Bedford, Mass.; 
Wm. I. Woodward, Agt. Shetucket Co., Norwich, 
Conn 

For Associate Membership.—George I. Brownell, 
Inventor and Builder of Improved Twisting Ma- 
chinery, Station A, Worcester, Mass.; Charles 
Henry Davis, C. E., Charles Henry Davis & Part- 
ners, 25 Broad St., New York, N. Y.: Hugh De 
Haven, Prop. De Haven Mfg. Co., 50 Columbus 
Heights, Brooklyn, N. Y.; L. L. Flemming, V. P. 
and Gen. Mgr. American Cotton Co., 25 Broad St., 
Lock Box 240. New York, N. Y.; Charles C. Hed- 
rick, Mechanical Engineer Lowell Machine Shop, 
l.owell, Mass.: Elwood E. Taylor, N. E. Mgr. Un- 
der-Feed Stoker Co., 430 Board of Trade Bldg., 
Boston, Mass.: George H. Watson, Pres. Northern 
Fngineering Co., 95 Liberty St., New York, N. Y. 

The election of officers resulted as follows: 

President, Herbert E. Walmsley, New Bed- 
ford, Mass. 

Vice presidents, James R. MacColl, Paw- 
ticket, R. I, and William D. Hartshorne, 
Lawrence, Mass. 

Directors for three years, George P. Grant, 
Jr., Fitchburg, Mass., and Philip A. Mathew- 
son, Fall River, Mass. 

\ resolution was offered by Justin A. Ware 
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ot Worcester to give a vote of thanks to the 
1etiring president of the association and to 
the authors of the papers read at this session; 
the resolution was unanimously adopted. 
The next paper was entitled: 
EXPORT MARKETS FOR AMERICAN COTTON 
GOODS. 


(Read by Edward N. Vose, before the New England Cotton 
Manufacturers at Boston, April 23. 


E. G. Preston, secretary of the Boston 
Chamber of Commerce, then spoke briefly, 
emphasizing the points brought out by Mr. 
Vose. Arthur L. Gulliver, Waltham, Mass., 
then read an interesting paper on “Factory 
Tenements.” In the discussion which fol- 
lowed Justin A. Ware of Worcester called 
attention to the necessity of brick or sound 
roof partitions to divide the separate apart- 
ments in double factory tenements. This 
suggestion received general approval and 
the president suggested armor-plate as a sub- 
stitute for brick for all partitions in factory 
tenements. 

Retiring president Fish then delivered his 
valedictory, thanking the secretary and mem- 
bers for the cordial support he had received 
during his term of office and regretting that 
circumstances prevented his introducing the 
new president of the association at that time. 

le then declared the convention adjourned. 
The place of the next meeting will be an- 
nounced later. 

+ 

When Alexander presented the captive 
Persian queen, Lisygambis, with a garment 
of purple and wool, the conqueror endeav- 
ored to assuage her grief and enhance the 
value of the gift in her eyes by telling her it 
was the work of his sisters. 

The diameter of the wool fibre in decimals 
of an inch varies in merino from .0177 to 
.0059. From a Southdown fleece one fibre 
that was examined was stated to be 1/389 of 
an inch while another near it was 1/1749. 


The earliest English patent dealing with 
the subject of wool combing is that of Isaac 
Mills, of Belluton, in Somersetshire, who in 
the year 1723 had a patent granted to him 
for an “instrument for heating combs for 
combing and pressing wool.” 


NEW BOOK ON MERCERIZATION. 


The first English work on mercerization 
has just been published. The only othe: 
book on the subject is “Die Mercerisation 
der Baumwolle,’ written in German some 
years ago by Paul Gardner. Since the ap- 
pearance of the German work there have 
been many important developments in the 
industry and the present English treatise has 
been issued to supply the pressing need for 
a manual that would give the many engaged 
in this business a comprehensive knowledg¢ 
of mercerization as it is carried on today. 
There has been no attempt in this new book 
to discuss the relative merits of the different 
patents relating to mercerizing. The patents 
are catalogued in order of precedence and 
the reader is Jeit to decide for himself as to 
the priority of any particular machine or 
process. 

The first chapters are devoted to a histori- 
cal sketch from the hirth of John Mercer to 
the present time. This is followed by a 
chronological list of patents that will be found 
of great value by those desiring to investigate 
this branch of the subject. It includes all 
issued previous to June, 1902, and is followed 
by specifications of the patents as far as they 
of mercerization and is followed by a treatise 
have been published. 

The next section treats of the chemistry 
on the physics of mercerization dealing with 
the characteristics of the various cotton 
fibres and the amount of shrinkage of differ- 
ent yarns under various conditions. The 
succeeding chapter is entitled “Bleaching for 
Mercerization,” and next comes a description 
of various types of mercerizing machinery; 
this section is freely illustrated. 

This is followed by chapters on the follow- 
ing subjects: 

Calender Finish; General Notes on Mer- 
cerization; The Crepon or Crimp Style; The 
Dyeing of Mercerized Goods; Dyestuffs Suit- 
able for Mercerized Goods; Caustic Soda. 

Three hundred and fifty mercerized sam- 
ples of dyed goods accompany this work and 
are fully described in the appendix. 

The Lord and Nagle Company are the sole 
American agents for this book, which is sold 
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at $7.50 per copy. Advance copies may be 


seen at this office and orders will be filled as 
rapidly as the supply will permit. 


2 
> 


DIRECTOR OF THE CENSUS. 





Mr. S. N. D. North, secretary of the Na- 
tional Association of Wool Manufacturers, 
who was appointed Director of the Census, 
to fill the vacancy caused by the resignation 
of W. R. Merriam, has decided to accept the 
position and has given his resignation as 
secretary to take effect on June 15. 

Mr. North has been secretary of the Na- 
tional Association of Wool Manufacturers 
for over fourteen years. He has demon- 
strated his great ability as a statistician and 
his promotion to Director of the Census fol- 
lows a long and faithful service for the Wool 
Manufacturers’ Association. Following is a 
copy of the resolutions adopted by the execu- 
tive committee of the association in accepting 
Mr. North’s resignation: 


Mr. S. N. D. North, who has served as secretary 
of this association since February 27, 18890, a period 
of more than fourteen years, has been appointed 
by the president of United States, director of the 
census. The executive committee of this associa- 
tion desire to place upon their records their appre- 
ciation of the great honor conferred upon Mr. 
North by this appointment which came to him 
without solicitation and in recognition of his signal 
qualifications for the office. The Government and 
the country are to be congratulated that they are 
to have at the head of a great department a man 
possessing so high a sense of honor, so fair minded, 
and so well trained for the duties of his office. 

While we take pleasure in releasing Mr. North 
from his obligations as secretary to the association 
in order that he may accept the appointment of the 
President, we are mindful of the loss which this 
association will sustain and desire to express our 
high appreciation of the devoted and faithful ser- 
vice which Mr. North has always rendered. _We 
also wish to express the personal attachment which 
each and all feel for him as a man and a friend. 
The loss that we are to sustain will be more than 
compensated by the valuable service that we hope 
Mr. North may be able to render his country in 
the higher and broader sphere to which the Presi- 
dent has called him. 


—* 
_ o- 





—The total shipments of wool from Aus- 
tralia to the United States during the season 
1902-3 amounted to 34,004 bales, or 1,789 
bales less than in the previous season, as will 
be seen by the following table: 
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ADVERTISING TEXTILE FABRICS. 
IT PAY? 


WILL 


A rather sweeping question this—one that 
can hardly be answered off hand. I am not 
discussing the question of trade paper adver- 
tising but of advertising to the consumer. 
The fact is that advertising has paid and is 
paying handsomely in some cases—Jaeger’s 
underwear, Lansdowne and Shawknit for in- 
stance,—and has failed brilliantly with a score 
of other propositions which looked at first 
equally inviting. 

The question for each manufacturer to ask 
himself is this, “Will an advertising campaign 
to the general public pay me?” 

No general theory or superficial deductions 
from the successes and failures of others can 
suffice. Neither will the “expert” advice 
of the advertising agencies with which the 
commercial world 1s now teeming, ever force 
the Sphynx to an answer. The solution, if 
such it may be called, lies in a careful con- 
sideration by each manufacturer of his own 
case—his financial condition, resources, com- 
petition on price, opportunities for shipping 
goods to a distance, chances of an increased 
demand in the particular line he makes, and 
a dozen other details. Couple with this an 
equally careful study of the advertising of 
competitors, analyzed in detail, and the busi- 
ness man may get some idea of his prospects 
in an advertising campaign that he might 
undertake. 

THE ERA OF ADVERTISING. 

Certain it is that the subject merits serious 
consideration by every manufacturer who 
wants to keep abreast of the procession. The 
spirit of advertising is in the air. Business 
methods are changing. While twenty or ten 
years ago the manufacturer showed his prod- 
ucts to the jobber, the wholesaler took them 
to the retailer and the latter gave the final 
recommendation to the consumer, the manu- 
facturers today in every line are reaching out 
to the consumer. 

Two primary methods are in vogue—mail 
order and publicity advertising. The aim in 
both cases is to convince the public of the 
superior merit or lower price of the articles, 
and to force this recognition without depend- 
ence upon the recommendation of the dealer. 
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In some lines of business, such as soaps, 
this method has been carried so far that busi- 
ness on a large scale has been made almost 
advertising cam- 


impossible without huge 


paigns to the consumer. The prejudice in 
the minds of the public in favor of Sapolio 
is said to be worth millions of dollars to the 
makers of this meritorious, but by no means 
only, meritorious grit-soap. To a large de- 
gree, competition is shut off; for to advertise 
a grit soap would mean the investment of a 
fortune and to try to sell it without advertis 
efforts of 
cajole dealers into recommending a product 


means endless salesmen to 


ing 


“just as good” as the one that the consumer, 
blindly or otherwise, demands. 
The the 


somewhat Dut 


corset industry is 
the 
that there are several competitors already on 


situation in 
similar. with difference 
the market, able and willing to spend fortunes 
in order to hold trade; and with the added 
that 
some characteristic or patent which facilitates 


distinction each new corset possesses 
the advertising campaign. 
BULWARK BUILT BY ADVERTISING. 
However, the point remains the same: by 
advertising to the consumer, the manufac- 
demand the 


public and a prejudice regarding superior 


turers have created a among 
quality which no competitor can not readily 
take awav whether it be by making a lower 
price or by offering a larger profit to the 
dealer. 

One by one the spirit of advertising has 
different 
case, the advertising pioneers reaped the 
The first followed 

The path for others re- 
mains steep and rocky. 


entered th: industries. In every 


greatest profit. few that 
succeeded easily. 
The pioneers could 
build up from trifling advertising appropria- 
tions to enormous expenditures; their success- 
ors had to spend considerably more; the later 
ones were forced either to invest at once large 
sums for advertising or to content themselves 
with a limited market. Allowing for a rea- 
sonable number of exceptions, I do not be- 
lieve that these observations can be disputed. 
As illustrations, one may cite any or all of the 
different lines of patent medicine specialties, 
pianos, shoes, beer, cigars, men’s ready made 
clothing, tooth-soap, bath-soap, high priced 
hats, upholstered furniture and so on—and in 
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nearly every case the reader will readily asso- 
ciate with these articles the names of the one 
or two manufacturers who took the initiative 
in advertising. 


PEXTILE ADVERTISING IS LIMITED, 


In the textile line, 
vet been done in advertising. 


remarkably little has as 
The splendid 
yarn and thread manufac 
rule. 


a few 
the 
used Liliputian space as against manufactur 
wisely, | think, for in my 


isolation of 
turers proves Even these have 
ers in other lines 
judgment it can hardly be gainsayed that 
competition in advertising such products as 
toilet soaps and breakfast foods has been car- 
ried to a maximum that is almost absurd. 
That the mills the 
soap factories in donating millions to the 
magazines, is, in the writer's judgment, im- 
probable. For textile products will always 
be sold to the consumer at a comparatively 
close margin. The woman buying cloth or 


textile will ever rival 


thread is more discerning than the woman 
buying cosmetics; she may pay twenty-five 
cents for a ten-cent soap that “cures pimples” ; 
or ten cents for a two-cent package of pre- 
digested cereal said to be better for a weak 
stomach than oatmeal; but full page adver- 
tising in magazines and bill posters on every 
street corner would never convince her that 
a certain dress fabric sold at double profit 
looked more stylish or wore better than a 
non-advertised article. This discernment on 
the part of buyers, it seems, will keep down 
the price of goods to a reasonable maximum, 
and make impossible lavish expenditure for 
advertising 
MODERATE CAMPAIGNS THAT PAY, 
ut the sort of textile advertising that can 
and does pay is a moderate, well spread, con- 
tinued emphasis on the quality of the goods. 
brand, you are sure of get- 
ting something worth while.” That point 
alone will win out. Superior quality is the 
usual talk in advertising matter; standard 
quality, in the writer’s judgment, would in 
most instances suffice. In fact, I should like 
to see some manufacturer talk in print like 
this: 

“Our —— brand is always of standard 
quality. We admit that others make fabrics 
just as good, but none are better and none of 
equal quality are lower in price. 


“If vou get 


Insist on 
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getting ——— brand, for then you know that 
you have the best that can be had.” 

When this sort of advertising is really 
backed up by quality, unerring, unfaltering 
uniformity of quality, the insistent claims of 
the manufacturer are sure to count. That 
most subtle and most effective form of adver- 
tising—the recommendation from mouth to 
mouth, then comes into play. I may suspect 
that some other yarn sold at a lower price is 
just as good as Fleischer’s, my clerk at the 
dry goods store may even tell me so, but | 
know from my neighbor that Fleischer’s yarn 
always gives satisfaction, the thought has 
been fixed in my mind for years by an occa- 
sional glance at an advertisement, and the 
upshot is that I buy Fleischer’s yarn, glad to 
pay a few cents more, unless the reduced price 
of the other yarn be too tempting. 

Take another case. My wife has read 
somewhere that grippe can be prevented by 
wearing woolen underwear the year around. 
She insists upon my getting some. I go to 
the store and unconsciously I call for Jaeger’s 
underwear. The name Jaeger has so often 
been associated in my mind with woolen 
underwear that I fail to separate them now. 
The clerk shows me what I called for, and 
unless I happen to notice some special price 
bargain, I pay for Jaeger’s underwear. 

IMPORTANCE OF RETAIL PRICE, 

The question of retail price per se in con- 
nection with advertising is quite complicated 
and can be discussed later. It is always of 
vital importance, and should be especially so 
in the case of textile fabrics when one con- 
siders the shopping fever and bargain hunt- 
ing instincts of women. 

The point that I have just tried to make is 
that a yarn and an underwear which have 
been advertised for years within moderate 
limits, but always persistently, have become 
in the minds of the public a standard. To 
advertise another yarn successfully has per- 
haps already become a difficult problem, ex- 
cept on a liberal basis of expenditure. Fora 
woolen underwear mill, a good opportunity 
probably presents itself today, for several 
mills perhaps. The first few establish prestige 
with the public far more easily than their 
successors. 
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In other lines textile advertising has but 
just begun. In 1go2 the standard magazines 
such as the Ladies’ Home Journal and the 
Woman's Home Companion carried about 
two and one-half columns—more than twice 
as much business of this character than in 
any previous year. Yet in many lines of cot- 
ton, woclen and silk manufacturing, not even 
an attempt has been made toward advertising. 

This does not mean necessarily that any 
textile manufacturer, no matter how situated, 
can spend a few thousand dollars and forth- 
with become a millionaire. Nor that some 
other mull, despite the largest financial re- 
sources, might not be hampered by peculiar 
trade conditions so as to make a miserable 
failure of a careful advertising campaign. But 
recent experience does indicate, in the writer's 
judgment, that with the twentieth century 
development of the advertising spirit and the 
known successes of some campaigns, the 
time is ripe for a thorough and detailed con- 
sideration of a new policy for textile mills. 

E. T. GUNDLACH. 
115 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
lo be continued. 


——<—$———_ Qa ——__ —__— 


Burlap sacks for holding grain are now 
free of duty when imported into the Argen- 
tine Republic. 


The aggregate number of persons of 
foreign parentage in Massachusetts, accord- 
ing to the Census of 1900, is 1,746,581, or 62 
per cent. of the total population. 


—The consumption of raw cotton in 
Mexico is estimated to be 100,000 bales annu- 
ally, 50,000 of which are produced in the 
country, principally in the States of Durango 
and Coahuila. 


—The immigrants who arrived in the 
United States during the calendar year 1902 
numbered 739,289; of these, 527,301 were 
males and 211,988 were females. The largest 
number of emigrants from any one country 
was 201,266 from Italv: 185,659 from Austria- 
Hungary, 123,882 from Russia, 39,020 from 
Sweden, 32,736 from the German Empire, 
and 31,406 from Ireland. The number arriv- 
ing at the port of Beston during the year was 
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POINTS ON CARD GRINDING AND MA- 
CHINERY. 
EMERY AND ITS USES. 

What is emery? It is a variety of mineral 
corundum, bluish gray to brownish in color. 
The principal source of emery is from the 
Island of Naxos; it is also to be found near 
Smyrna, in Sweden, Saxony and Spain. It is 
found in large masses in limestone and crys- 
talline rocks. It is broken up by hammers 
and shipped in lumps, then crushed by means 
of special machines and sieved or sifted for 
the trade. The qualities of emery as a grind- 
ing material have not always been known. 
At one time the only known use for it was as 
ballast for sailing ships. 

For the manufacture of emery cloth, emery 
paper end the like, emery is frequently adul- 
terated with iron slag, garnet and quartz. 
Common emery can often be traced by the 
amount of reddish-colored grains, which are 
useless for card grinding and which can often 
be traced to the adulteration of quartz sand. 


THE BEST EMERY GRAIN FOR CARD GRINDING 
is angular or pyramidicai in shape. Round 
emery and flat, shaly emery are not so useful. 

If examined through a powerful micro- 
scope, the surface of the grains of emery will 
reveal to the eye a formation of cells very 
similar to the cells seen by the naked eye in 
cinders or coke. These cells possess hard, 
sharp edges or protuberances, and to these 
edges must be attributed the whole of the 
grinding power possessed by emery. As soon 
as the edges are worn away and the surfaces 
hecome smooth the emery is no longer fit for 
card grinding. Some emery are 
better than others in this respect, for as there 
are different classes of coal, stone, iron and 
precious stones found in the earth, so are 
there different classes of emery, and it be- 
hooves every one interested in grinding to 


classes of 


obtain the best possible material. Several 
kinds of substances have been tried for card 
grinding apart from emery, but all have more 
or less proved failures. 


THE CLOTHING OF CYLINDERS AND DOFFERS 
WITH CARD FILLET. 

It is absolutely essential that the cylinders 
and doffers of carding engines should be cov- 
ered in such a manner that the card filleting 
will not slip or blister through change of 
atmosphere, working strain or other causes. 
This, Messrs. Dronsfield Bros., Ltd., of Old- 
ham, Eng., in a recent pamphlet issued by 
them on this subject and from which this 
article is taken, claim can only be prevented 
by wrapping the fillet on mechanically with a 
given tension which permits of no variation 
from start to finish. 


THE CARD-MOUNTING MACHINE, 


when in use, is bolted on to the carding 
engine frame sides, in front of the cylinder or 


doffer. It consists of a bed or slide upon 
which slides the tension head. A double pur- 
chase jack for turning the cylinder or doffer, 
as the case may be, completes the machine. 
In commencing to wrap the filleting, the ten- 
sion head is moved along the slide by means 
of a conveniently situated handle to the start- 
ing point and the tightening screw is twitched 
up to put the traverse wheel into gear with 
the screw inside the slide, which receives its 
motion through the chain and chain wheels 
from the jack previously referred to. 

In using the machine for different widths 
of fillets, the tension head will naturally re- 
quire to traverse at a corresponding speed to 
the width of the fillet. For instance, if 2-inch 
filleting is being mounted, the head will have 
to advance 2 inches for every revolution of 
the cylinder, 1 1/2-inch filleting 1 1/2 inch, 
and so on; for this purpose change wheels for 
the chain driving are supplied with the ma- 
chine for the various widths used. 
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r'HE TENSION 
is secured in the tension apparatus thus: The 
filleting is passed through a trough, then 
wound over a three-coned pulley, passing 
from one cone to the next over curved plates. 
Each cone is larger than the preceding one, 
and the largest is covered with leather. From 
the largest cone the fillet passes over a lever 
on to the cylinder being clothed in correct 
position to commence lapping after securing. 
This lever also actuates the finger which in- 
dicates the exact tension put upon the fillet- 
ing in the apparatus. This tension is gained 
in three ways: Firstly, the cone-pulley ar- 
rangement gives a tension of about 50 pounds 
as it takes more filleting to go round the larg- 
est leather-covered cone, and this amount of 
tension is gained by causing the fillet to slip 
over the two smaller cones. This, as will be 


seen, is tension on the back and not on the 
teeth of the card clothing. Secondly, by ap- 
plying a brake on the drum-shaft, the drum 
is prevented from revolving and of necessity 
forcing the fillet over the cones, there is still 
greater tension put upon the fillet by being 


compelled to slide over the cones. The 
amount of this is gauged at about 100 
pounds, again “back” tension. The re- 
mainder of the tension required may now be 
obtained by screwing down the weight in the 
feed-box by means of the screw on to the 
teeth of the filleting. 
THE ** BACK TENSION”? DESCRIBED 

las a beneficial effect on the filleting as 
regards the shape in which it causes the same 
to pass on to the cylinder. The filleting is so 
stretched that there is in reality more tension 
put upon the centre than the edges, produc- 
ing a curved form across its width. The 
edges thus come into contact with the cylin- 
der first, and this allows the foundation of the 
filleting full scope in bedding itself to the 
surface. 

Several improvements have been lately 
introduced into the machine throughout its 
various parts; a spring die fastener has been 
introduced into the jack, which increases its 
hold on the cylinder or doffer shaft as the 
tension on the fillet is increased. The change 
wheeis, which at one time were loose and had 
a perpetual knack of being lost when wanted, 


now form a fixture on the machine, and the 
jack has been so altered that the chain wheels 
now act in the duplicate capacity of chain 
and change wheels, which were formerly 
separate. In changing from, say, 2-inch 
fillets to 1 1/2-inch, or vice versa, it is only 
necessary to pass the chain from one wheel 
on to its neighbor. The following is the 
amount of tension which has been recom- 
mended :-— 

Cylinder fillets, 
steel, 325 pounds. 

Ditto, mild steel, 230 pounds. 

Doffer fillets, hardened and tempered steel 
wire, 225 pounds. 

Ditto, mild steel wire, 160 pounds. 


hardened and tempered 


THE GRINDING OF CYLINDERS AND DOFFERS 


ON THE BARE SURFACE, 

It has come as a revelation to many that 
cylinders and doffers are liable to get out of 
true on the surface, both from end to end and 
circumferentially, and to require grinding 
true before clothing. Yet such is the case, as 
any card-maker will tell you; nay, more, 
cylinders and doffers of new cards just deliv- 
ered from the works, never having carded an 
ounce of cotton, have proved to be untrue, 
and in very many cases of recently delivered 
carding engines the mill officials have refused 
to allow the cards to be clothed until the 
cylinders and doffers have been trued up. 
Although these may have been perfectly 
ground at the machine shops, their bulk ren- 
ders them difficult to handle, and the frequent 
loading and unloading that takes place be- 
tween the works and destination is sufficient 
to necessitate re-grinding. To this end a 
special grinding machine has been designed 
by Messrs. Dronsfield Bros. consisting of a 
disk of solid emery mounted on a strong tube 
and traversed by a screw and carriage. The 
whole apparatus is mounted on a strong bed, 
which is fixed on the frame-sides of the card- 
ing engine, as when clothing. A large pulley 
is fixed to the cylinder shaft and drives. the 
tube, a smaller pulley on the boss of the 
larger one driving the screw. The result of 
this grinding of the bare surface is twofold: 
Firstly, the foundation of the filleting, it is 
claimed, is better “bedded,” causing a true 
surface for the wires under the foundation to 


— 
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grip upon, and that, secondly, it will not be 
necessary to grind so much off the points of 
the teeth to get them perfectly true and level 
as would be the case if the surface were un- 
even. 


THE GRINDING OF CYLINDERS AND DOFFERS. 


Card grinding machinery of today is a very 
different thing to what it was, say 20 years 
ago. The revolving flat card has completely 
revolutionized the system of grinding. With- 
out in any way contrasting the revolving flat 
card with the roller and clearer card, one 
must confess that the grinding machinery in 
use On the flat cards is far in advance of the 
machinery which was and is still used, in 
the roller card. True, 
the introduction of hardened and tempered 
steel wire has had a deal to do with the rejec- 
tion of the old light rollers, hand 
strickles and self-acting machine strickles, all 
good things in their day, but the introduction 
of revolving flat cards, ground and set to 
I-1,000 part of an inch, demands something 
of a finer make calculated to do its work 
thoroughly and accurately without any of the 
old guesswork rule-of-thumb method about 
it. In the roller card the grinding of cylin- 


some instances, on 


emery 


ders and doffers was done by strickling, hand 
or otherwise, but on the flat card strickles are 
not tolerated. The machine for this work is 
the emery wheel grinder, with differential 
motion. Every maker of flat cards recom- 
mends this grinder fer the work, and since 
its general adoption for flat cards this has 
led to its adoption on ro'ler cards. 
established beyond all question 
method of grinding is the best. 


It is now 
that this 


THE OBJECT OF GRINDING 


is not only to true up the surfaces, but to 
grind ona fresh point to replace the one 
worn off; the point required is a needle point, 
and, from innumerable tests on the part of 
card and machine makers and others, the 
traversing wheel principle has proved un- 
doubtedly the best. There is no set rule re- 
garding traversing speed, but the demand 
for this grinder, fitted with differential mo- 
tion, which gives three traverses across a 
45-inch cylinder with the emery wheel run- 
ning at about 720 revolutions per minute, is 
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so general that this speed may be taken as ; 
very satisfactory one. 


The differential motion) as originally in 


vented by Messrs. Dronsfield Bros., Ltd., has 
proved a great success, being simple in con 
struction, with = the 
It weighs onl) 
4 1/2 pounds. This motion may be attached 


perfectly concentric 
grinder shaft and noiseless. 


To those who have 
not seen them, the following details may be 
useful. 


to any existing grinders. 


The motion consists of a plate carry 
ing two eccentric bosses; this plate is slidden 
on to the socket end of the grinder and car- 
ries an arm which projects into the grinder 
step, thus forming a fixture. On the first 
boss a pinion of 35 teeth runs loosely, and 
this is driven by a sliding stud from an inter- 
mediate washer which runs on the 
eccentric boss, driyen in its turn by a driver 
the socket end, which, of 
course, revolves with the tube. In this way 
motion is given to the pinion named. 
all fits a box milied inside to gear with the 
pinion; the box has forty teeth and is set- 


second 
set-screwed on 


Over 


screwed on to the screw end of the grinder, 
hence motion is transferred from the tube 
socket to the grinder screw at a reduced 
speed. The number of teeth given represents 
the gear used in an ordinary differential mo- 
tion, but this may be altered indefinitely to 
give any required speed of traverse. 


THE EMERY-WHEEL GRINDER, 


Its tube is of steel, three inches in diameter, 
turned and ground perfectly true. The disk 
or emery wheel is fitted to slide on a dead- 
true line without slackness and carries oil 
pads to clean the tube at every traverse and 
to prevent oil dropping on the card clothing. 
The disk is traversed by a spring guide fork 
which forces the fork to run in the bottom of 
the screw-thread, by this means preventing 
the fork from riding on the edges of the 
screw-thread, thus lengthening the lift of 
both fork and screw by reducing the wear 
and tear to a minimum. 


GRINDING OF FLATS ON THE CARD. 
The tlat-grinding operation is performed in 

the majority of cases by the aid of a long 

grinding roller, although of late years many 


of the fine-count spinners have adopted the 
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emery-wheel grinder for this purpose, the 
only drawback to this latter method being 
that it naturally takes a much longer time 
than with the long roller, owing to the slow 
speed at which the flats travel. The long 
grinding roller is, however, used by the great 
majority of cotton spinners. This roller con- 
sists of a steel tube turned, ground and bal- 
anced to run at 2,000 revolutions per minute; 
it is fitted with hardened steel shafts and sup- 
plied with a traverse motion, with the gear 
inclosed in a box to keep out the grinding 
dust. The roller flanges are slotted, one slot 
at one end, three at the other, and fitted with 
clamps and screws to secure the emery fillet- 
ing with which the roller is covered. The 
object of adapting rollers and disks in this 
manner and covering with emery filleting is 
to facilitate the re-covering of the rollers 
when the emery is worn away. As stated, 
the rollers are ground to a dead-true surface. 


PRACTICAL POINTS TO CARDERS. 


There is one thing we should like to warn 
carders against—never let your grinding roll- 
ers run beyond their grinding capability. Al- 
though the emery covering may appear good 
to look at, but if the grinding or abrasive 
properties of the emery grains are exhausted 
they are no longer grinding, they are only 
polishing, and it is time to re-cover the roller. 

To run the grinding rollers a few weeks 
longer than they can really grind is false 
economy. The card clothing is bound to 
suffer, and card clothing is much more ex- 
pensive than the re-covering of emery rollers, 
to say nothing of the depreciation in the 
quality of the carding in the meantime. This 
false economy in the matter of re-covering 
emery rollers will lead to the necessity of re- 
clothing a very large number of top flats after 
having been in use only a few years. Always 
keep your grinding rollers well covered. 
Money spent on grinding will often save a 
hundred times the amount in card clothing. 

EMERY FILLETING AND THE COVERING OF 

GRINDING ROLLERS. 

Grinding rollers all the world over at one 
time used to be covered with emery applied 
to the body of the roller itself by means of 
cement or glue. This type of covering is 
still in vogue in mills where roller cards are 
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used. This method of covering emery rollers 
was pursued for years without change. The 
rollers had to be sent away to some coverer 
or, where this was not practicable, they had 
to be covered at the mill by the operatives to 
the best of their ability. 

Since some years, however, emery filleting 
has been introduced, thus a few hints regard- 
ing the manipulation of emery filleting would 
probably be acceptable to carders:— 

1. Keep the emery fillet in a warm, dry 
room. 

2. The fillet should simply be wrapped on 
the rollers; no glue or cement is necessary. 

3. Two hours before the roller is ready for 
covering, put the fillet in a damp place to 
render it flexible and easy to handle. 

4. Mount the roller in a pair of steps or 
brackets to re-cover and attach a handle to 
one end. Let one man turn while the other 
guides and stretches the fillet. 

5. Cut one end of the fillet to the width of 
the slot in the end of the roller; commence 
at the left end and pass through the slot, se- 
curing the end under the clamp by screwing 
up tight. Then wrap, keeping the laps close 
together, until the end of the roller is 
reached. Now, before passing through the 
nearest of the three slots, secure the fillet to 
the roller flange by means of a small hand 
vice, which it is worth while to get for the 
purpose. Then pass the end through and se- 
cure. 

6. Trim off the overhanging edges with a 
chisel or half-round file and allow the rollers 
to stand until the fillet is hard and dry, which 
will only take two or three hours in the card 
room. 

The same instructions apply to the disks 
of the emery-wheel grinders, but being only 
small, usually 7 inches by 3 1/2 inches, they 
may be covered on a bench by one man. 

Emery filleting is made plain or grooved in 
widths of 1 1/2 inch for long rollers and 1 
inch for emery wheels or disks. 

Grooved emery covering has now been 
adopted, and no wonder, when one takes into 
consideration that it will grind a better card- 
ing point in a little over half the time it takes 
with a plain covered rolier. This has been 
tested many times by card makers and card- 
ers. The reason is explained as follows: 
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The emery grains used are of the angular 
type. Now, if these grains were simply 
dropped on to the cemented surface of the 
roiler, or the fillet foundation, as the case may 
be, it would simply be plain covered, but to 
true up that suriace of emery it would have 
to be rolled, and in this rolling process all the 
points of the grains which stick up would be 
rolled down and the flat surface of the grains 
would come uppermost, heuce we have the 
greatest proportion of cutting edges, to say 
the least, 50 per cent. buried. 

Now, in grooving, the sharp angular points 
of the grains are forced up into grooves, or 
lines, and these grooves are of such a pitch 
that as nearly as possible one grain of emery 
occupies a line. ‘The result is a saw-tooth 
covering. For all practical purposes two 
grooves, a coarse and a fine pitch, are suffi- 
cient for the grades of emery used in grind- 
ing cards. 

MACHINE FOR GRINDING REVOLVING FLATS OFF 
THE CARDS. 


Ever since the introduction of the revolv- 
ing flat card, the uppermost question in the 


minds of the makers has been the grinding 
of the flats. With roller and clearer cards, 
no great difficulty Was experienced in setting 
the rollers to the cylinders after grinding. 
Whv?’ Because the rollers were taken out 
and ground in machines specially made for 
the purpose, and with ordinary care this 
grinding was easily and well dome. The same 
may be said of the flats of the Wellman card; 
but when the revolving flat card was intro- 
duced, “here,” said the makers, “was a 
machine in which the flats could be ground 
in their place without taking off the card.” 
Before long, spinners discovered how diff- 
cult it was to keep the Hats true by this 
method, and motions of one sort or another 
had to be invented to assist in the flat-grind- 
ing operation on the cards. Improvement 
has certainly taken place in this matter, but 
the carding engine has yet to come in which 
the flats after several vears’ running are per- 
fectly true, one with another and each in it- 
self, so that they may set alike to the cylin- 
der. Without going into technical details, 
suffice it to say that every maker of revolving 
flat cards has recognized the fact that de- 
flection takes place in the flats, both in the 
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carding position and the grinding positio: 
Some managers and carders pooh-pooh thi 
saying that the deflection is so small that 
is not worth a second thought; but it is no: 
so small as they appear to believe. In his 
hook on the “Principles of Carding Cotton,’ 
the late Sir B. A. Dobson compiled a “Tabk 
of Deflection,” the result of most minute and 
careful tests. In each case two flats, repre 
sentative of the flats made by the best firms 
were taken and the deflection was taken both 
with the wire down in carding position and 
with wire up in grinding position. The de- 
flection of a 44-inch flat in this table, with 1- 
pound weight in the centre, is given as 1/166 
inch with wire down and 1/200 inch with wire 
up; total, 17go inch. The following is an ex- 
tract from page 65 of the said book:— 

“Now it is obvious that before the centre 
of the flat can be finished by the grinding 
roller a certain amount of wire must be 
ground away from the ends, and it is further- 
more certain that, when the flat is reversed 
for the purpose of working, the distance of 
the wire at the ends of the flats away from the 
cylinder will be considerable.” 

“It must also be obvious that this ob- 
jectionable defect will continue to exist so 
long as the wire will last, and thus destroy 
the carding power of the machine to the ex- 
tent of most certainly one-third of its theo- 
retical power, and most probably one-half.” 

It is only right to point out that Mr. Dob- 
son (then) in another part of the book calls 
attention to a special motion for grinding 
flats of their invention, but this motion is 
quite contrary and distinctive to any, for- 
merly or at present, in use. The motion in 
question was one which carried a roller be- 
tween the top line of non-working and the 
bottom line of working flats. The reader 
may judge the utility of this motion for 
himself by perusing the book in question. 
Every firm, with this exception, at the present 
day set the grinding roller over the top of the 
non-working flats, i. e., the flats are ground 
with the wire up, and so long as this con- 
tinues so long will deflection continue. 
AN EXCELLENT WAY OF GRINDING A FLAT 

PERFECTLY TRUE, 
so that it will present a true surface of wire 
points to the cylinder, is by means of a ma- 
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chine lately brought in the market by Messrs. 
Dronsfield Bros., Ltd., which grinds three 
flats at a time, with the wire down in working 
position and the flat ends resting in seatings 
to match the bevels. The machine is fitted 
with a flat-testing apparatus and is arranged 
to feed and stop automatically. One or two 
sets of flats, according to the amount of ir- 
regularity, can be ground per week without 
To grind a set of flats one 
proceeds as follows: Take a set off the card 
and replace with an extra set, which should 
be kept on hand. Find the lowest flat by 
means of the tester, and by means of the 
said tester see how many marks of irregu- 
larity are indicated (each mark represents 
1/500 part of an inch). Having discovered 
the amount of irregularity, set the feed- 
motion indicator to the corresponding point 
by means of the handle with which the ma- 
chine is supplied; thus, if the irregularity is 
indicated as four points the feed-motion gear 
will have to be wound until the indicating 
tinger of the latter points to the fourth mark 
from the bottom or stopping point. Then fix 
the flat into the centre of the three pairs of 
seatings, set the machine running and bring 
flat into contact with the grinding roller by 
the hand-wheel previously to and 
which controls the hand-setting motion at 
the front the machine. When the flat 
touches the roller, lock the hand-setting 
motion by the thumb-screw the 
whee!, and do not touch the latter until the 
whole set has been completed. The flat will 
feed down and stop itself at the bottom point. 
All that is required in grinding the succeed- 
ing flats is to wind back the automatic 
motion to the top, put in any three flats and 
bring into touch with the grinding roller by 
winding down the feed-motion gear until the 
flats touch. The flats will stop at the same 
point as the first or lowest flat, no matter 
what amount of irregularity they possess. 
Should any flat be 7 marks out of true, it will 
start at 7 points from the bottom; 5 points 
out, it will start at 5, and so on. The total 
range is 8 points; should the flats be more 
than 8 marks out of true, it will be necessary 


additional labor. 


referred 


of 


behind 


to put them through the machine twice. 
By grinding flats in this way the flats are 
ground perfectly true in their carding posi- 
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tion, wire down, and may be set equally and 
closely to the cylinder without coming into 
contact. Thus there are more carding points 
at work and the quality of the carding is im- 
proved. Moreover, the wire lasts longer, as 
it is not necessary to grind as frequently with 
the long grinding rollers on the cards. 


* 
ae 


AN INGENIOUS DRIVE FOR MERCERIZ- 
ING MACHINERY. 





The yarn to be mercerized is originally in 
skeins, which are placed over the rollers a b, 
after which these rollers are separated by 
means of screwed arrangements clearly shown 
in the accompanying illustration, which is a 
front elevation of a pair of rollers for a mer- 
cerizing machine, in order to stretch the yarn, 


‘i 
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as is necessary during the process of merceri- 
zation. During the mercerization of the yarn 
the rollers a b are rotated so that the skeins 
of yarn will be thoroughly saturated with the 
solution. 

In practice it is necessary that the lower 
roller only be immersed in the solution and 
that the rollers be rotated so that different 
parts of the yarn be brought successively into 
and out of the solution. If one roller, be ro- 
tated the yarn passing around both rollers 
will act as a belt to drive the other roller. 
Hence it is only necessary to drive one of 
them, for which reason one end of the upper 
roller is furnished with a squared shoulder t, 
which is received by a square socket v, carry- 
ing a gear w, driven to rotate socket v, and 
thus in turn roller a. 
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RENDERING COTTON FLANNELETTES 
NON-INFLAMMABLE. 


The new process consists in inpregnating 
the fabric under treatment after drying, with 
a solution of stannate of soda (or its chemical 
equivalent) of a strength of from 8° to 16 
Twaddell. The material is then dried and 
again saturated, this time with a solution of 
a titanium salt. The strength of the titanium 
salt solution must be such that every gallon 
will contain about ten of titanium 
The material is then again dried and 


ounces 
oxide. 
the titanium subsequently fixed by an alka- 
line bath, preferably a solution of silicate of 
soda of the strength of about 20° Twaddell, al- 
though a bath composed of tungstate of soda 
and ammonium chlorid may be employed. 
The fabric is then washed and dried and fin- 
ished as required. 

As an the 
treated in a mixed bath containing titanium 
and tungsten and a suitable solvent. 


alternative goods may be 


ee 
AN ATTACHMENT TO SUSPENDER LOOMS 

FOR COATING THE OUTSIDE RUBBER 
STRANDS. 


The attachment has for its object to wind 


(and thus cover and in turn strengthen) each 
of the two outer rubber strands, as situated 
































at either edge of the web, with a cotton or 
linen thread in order to protect said rubber 
strands from the abraiding action of the reed 
during weaving. 
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Of the accompanying illustrations. Fig. A 
is a side elevation of portion of a loom show 
ing the new attachment applied thereto, anc 
Bb is a central longitudinal section (more 
in detail) of the new attachment as is situated 


Fig. 


in the loom in rear of the harnesses and oj 
which there is one required for covering each 
rubber strand. 

The rubber strands, a, as coming from 
their beam spool, b, in their travel to the har- 
nesses for weaving, pass under the guide roll, 
c, and then along with the regular warp 
threads, d, to the harnesses, for weaving in- 
to the fabric. Previously to reaching the 
harnesses, the two outside ends on either 
edge of the fabric, each passes through the 
core of one of the new attachments (see Fig. 
3), of which thus four are required for each 
attachments 
their construction and operation, and carry 
mounted cotton or linen 
thread, e, to which is applied by 
spring f. A hollow shaft, g (through which 
the respective rubber strand passes) gives 
this spool carrier a rotary motion through 
the rotation of pinion, h, by means of shaft, 
i, and thus winds or coats the rubber strand 
with the cotton or linen thread as coming 
from the spool, e. 

ecassinesindiians 
AGOOD SIZE FOR SIZING AND FINISHING 
COTTON GOODS. 


web. These correspond in 
in it a spool of 


tension 


Two examples, first, of a pure size and, 
second, of a filled or weighted size are given. 

Pure Size: One sack of two hundred and 
eighty pounds, of either sago, farina, maize 
starch, or wheat, is suspended in one hundred 
and fiftv gallons of water, then mixed with 
five gallons of caustic soda (1.450 specific 
left standing agitating until 
transparent, after which the 
mixture is neutralized with five gallons of 
sulfuric acid of equal strength, then diluted to 


gravity) and 


“swelled” and 


two hundred gallons and heated as desired, 
after which the mixture is “toned” with fifty 
pounds of soap. 

Filled or Weighted Size: One sack of two 
hundred and eighty pounds, of either sago, 
farina, maize starch, or wheat, is suspended 
in one hundred gallons of water, then mixed 
gallons of caustic soda (1.450 


with five 
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specific gravity) and left standing agitating 
until swelled and transparent, after which the 
mixture is neutralized with five gallons of 
sulfuric acid of equal strength; then add to 
the mixture ten gallons magnesium chlorid 
(1.280 specific gravity), also four gallons of 
zine chlorid (1.350 specific gravity), to which 
must be added two hundred and_ twenty- 
four pounds of china clay, after which tone 
the mixture with ten pounds of castor oil or 
twenty pounds of tallow. The cotton fabrics 
are passed through the size thus described 
in the usual manner in the process of finish- 
ing in the ordinary machines employed in 
sizing, bleaching and finishing works. 








FILLING FORK 


STOP MOTION 357 


dagger to a position where it will engage 
mechanism on the breast beam on the for- 
ward beat of the lav to in turn stop the loom, 

The illustration is a sectional side elevation 
of parts of a loom with the new device ap- 
plied thereto, showing the filling feeler fingers 
or wires in their raised position. 

Examining the illustration we find that on 
the bottom shaft, i, 
cam, 2, the periphery of which engages one 
end, 3. of a lever, 4, centrally pivoted on a 
stud, 5, on a bracket, 6, bolted to the girth, 7. 
A spring, 8, attached at one end to the lever, 
4, and at its other end to an extension, 9g, on 
the bracket, 6, acts to hold the end, 3, of the 


of the loom is fastened a 
































A NEW CENTRE FILLING FORK STOP 
MOTION FOR CROMPTON & KNOWLES 
LOOMS. 

The object is to provide a positive mechan- 
ism for controlling the downward movement 


of the filling feeler fingers which rest upon 


the filling after every passage of the shuttle 
through the shed, and on the absence of the 
filling are moved downwardly into a recess 
on the top of the lay 
mediate 


and inter- 


knock-off 


through 


connections raise the 


lever, 4, in engagement with the cam, 2, on 
the bottom shaft, 1. 

On the opposite end of the lever, 4, from 
the end, 3, is a slot, 10, which receives a stud, 
\1, fast to the lower end of the vertically 
moving rod, 12, which has a bearing at its 
upper end in an extension, 13, on the stand, 
14, secured to the front side.of the lay, 15. 
On a stud, 16, secured to the stand, 14, is 
pivotally mounted a rocking lever, 17, having 
secured thereto at its f 


front end, 18, the 


knock-off dagger, 19. The rear end of the 
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rocking lever, 17, has a cam-surface, 20, 
thereon, which extends directly over and is 
engaged by the upper end of the vertically- 
moving rod, 12. On the stud, 16, is secured a 
coiled spring, 21, the free end, 22, of which 
engages a lug, 23, on the rocking lever, 17, 
and thus acts to hold the end, 20, of said lever 
in engagement with the upper end of the rod, 
12. To the rocking lever, 17, at the rear of 
its pivot-stud, 16, is pivotally attached at 24 
the lower end of a connector or link, 25. The 
upper end of said connector, 25, is pivotally 
attached to a stud, 26, on a crank, 27, as is 
fast on a rock shaft (not shown) journaled in 
bearings, 28, at the upper end of stand, 14. 
The filling feeler fingers, 29, as fast on this 
rock-shaft (not shown) are operated by the 
crank, 27, and move with said shaft. 
Extending under the breast-beam is a rock- 
thereon a collar, 31 
with an extension, 32. On the end of the 
shaft. 30, is a latch, 33 (shown by broken 
liies), which engages the upper end of a 
centrally-pivoted lever, 34, the lower end of 
which is secured to a connector or rod, 35, 
which: operates to stop the loom. 


shaft, 30, having fast 


THE OPERATION OF THE MECHANISM IS AS 
FOLLOWS: 

As the lay beats up the cam, 2, on the bot- 
tom shaft, 1, is partially revolved and the 
lever, 4, is moved on its pivotal support, 
causing the rod, 12, to be lowered and allow- 
ing the spring, 21, to act to move the lever, 
17, and through the connector, 25, and crank, 
27, move down the filling feeler fingers, 29, 
upon the filling thread which if not broken 
prevents said fingers from completing their 
full downward movement into the recess in 
the lay and the dagger, 19, on the lever, 17, 
is held in a position in which it will not en- 
gage the projection, 32, on the collar, 31 
In case of the absence of the filling-thread 
on the forward beat of the lay, the spring 
21 (the end, 3, of the lever, 4, being on the 
low part of the cam, 2) will move the lever, 
17, and cause the filling-feeler fingers, 209, 
to be moved to their lowest position into the 
recess in the lay, and consequently the dag- 
ger, 19, to be raised to a position where on 
the forward beat of the lay it will engage 
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the projection, 
turn stopping 


on the collar, 31, and in 
loom. 


32 
the 
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THE DISADVANTAGE OF NEP TO SLIVER. 


Nep is an impurity most difficult to eradi- 
cate from cotton, and is frequently found in 
otherwise good slivers from the card. 

Nep is the rolling up or entanglement of 
fibre into small white specks and may be 
either artificial or natural, the latter being 
often unripe fibre which has contracted by 
heat, while the former is often caused by de- 
fective ginning, picking, scutching or carding. 
If cotton, from any cause, is in a bad, snarled, 
and stringy condition, when it is struck by 
the rapidly running beater of the picker or 
scutcher, much of the fibre is broken and the 
hard bunches knocked down with the dust 
and motes beneath the beaters, while a large 
amount of fibres which pass along with the 
better cotton will be rendered nearly worth- 
less. If the cotton is rolled into very hard 
strings, it will be beaten into small pieces and 
in a bad condition for the card. Here the 
teeth of the lickerin will tear the bunches in 
pieces as they are held by the feed rollers, 
producing further lacerating and breaking of 
the fibres, which are passed on to the main cy- 
linder, and in turn under the flats, in the form 
of bunches and neps. By the time they get 
to the doffer, much of the knotted fibre is 
broken, and by a careful examination we find 
portions of it straight, but not in a perfect 
condition, some of it being curled and partly 
broken, and other portions broken or cut into 
small pieces, which are worthless in the pro- 
duction of a gocd yarn. This broken and 
short fibre in turn passes on to the railway 
head, or the first drawing process, whenever 
the railway is dispensed with, in which proc- 
ess some of the short fibres drop between the 
fluted rollers of the draw frame while other 
portions are rolled up to the top clearers, and 
still other portions carried along with the 
long fibres to the next process and there 
dropped out, or if they are very fine, and there 
is much active electricity, they will fly about 
in the air and cover the floor and machines. 
This wasting of broken fibres renders the 
greater part of sliver uneven in weight and 
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consequently makes uneven yarn. However, 
if the carding engine is in good working con- 
dition and the flats accurately set, other con- 
ditions being equal, the amount of neps will 
be reduced to a minimum and the spinning 
qualities of the cotton preserved. 





NOTES ON COMBING. 

The operation of combing may be consid- 
ered as the most highly perfected application 
of the principle of carding; its chief purpose 
being to separate from the material all such 
fibres as are below the standard length it has 
been decided to use in the manufacture of the 
varn under operation, at the same time effect- 
ually clearing the cotton from vegetable and 
other impurities that may have escaped the 
carding process. Combing has _ rendered 
feasible the use of cottons formerly regarded 
as unsuited for the production of fine yarns, 
and by thus increasing the bulk of the ma- 
terial, and widening the area of selection, has 
reduced the prices of fine yarns and extended 
their application, increasing simultaneously 
their consumption. Combing is a process 
not absolutely necessary to cotton spinning, 
although for high counts, it is very efficient in 
removing the short staple, yet it can only op- 
erate on carded cotton, being more or less a 
substitute for the second carding process as 
formerly in use. One particular point in con- 
nection with combing is that the material 
must be acted upon by the combs lengthwise, 
in order to thus more easily remove the short 
fibres. 

Passing the cotton once through the cards 
is sufficient when combing machines are 
used, because these will deal with the 
“shorts” and “motes; but the material must 
be in proper shape before ‘presenting it to the 
combs. Before the advent of combs the card 
was the only machine on which to clean and 
straighten the fibres, for which reason when 
spinning very high counts of yarn carding 
had to continue until the staple was free from 
every speck that would in any way be det- 
rimental to the yarn. This was very weak- 
ening to the staple, and caused trouble in the 
after processes, having been the source from 
which came the large quantities of waste 
which went back to the pickers. The comb- 
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ing machine obviates all this, and does the 
cleaning much better than any card possibly 
could. However, in order to get the best re- 
sults from the comber it is generally the prac- 
tice to run the cotton previously to combing 
once, and sometimes twice, through a sys- 
tem of drawing in order to get what the 
cards invariably leave undone, in the way 
of evening and laying the staple in the same 
direction and thereby improve and facilitate 
the work of the comber, although this system 
of transferring the stock from one machine to 
another, in coarser grades of yarn is some- 
what out of the regular course of procedure; 
but which is only true in mills that have 
changed from the manufacture of coarse 
counts to fine and where the room and gen- 
eral plan of the building will not admit of 
Such is generally the 
case where combers have got to be placed in 
mills planned and erected before combers 
were known, the machinery having a tend- 
ency to be somewhat disordered. 


economic changes. 


THE METHOD OF DRAWING OUT THE SLIVER 
FROM THE CARD, 


and thus bringing it in better shape for the 
comber, is in some instances done on the 
draw frame although the more modern proc- 
ess is to run the slivers for the card first 
through a machine called the sliver lap ma- 
chine and then through a second machine 
called the ribbon lapper. The first machine 
referred to takes a number of slivers from the 
card and forms them into a narrow lap, 
which is in turn placed on the second ma- 
chine and formed into a second lap, the 
fibres being, during this second process, 
drawn out and thus evened. In some mills 
only the sliver lap machine is used, the lap 
from this machine being put up direct on the 
comber, however, by the use of the ribbon 
lapper a more even section of cotton for the 
combs to act on is produced. 
rHE ACTION OF THE COMBER UPON THE 
COTTON FIBRES 

is more delicate and beautiful than is the case 
in any other machine used in cotton manufac- 
turing. The fibres are first held at the rear 
ends, while their forward ends are combed by 
steel combs, after which another comb moves 
into the path of the fibres, and their rear ends 
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are drawn through the teeth of this comb, 
each fibre being thus combed at both ends. 
By this fibres below a_ certain 
length are taken out as well as nearly all im- 


means, all 


purities. 
DESCRIPTION OF THE OPERATION OF 
rHE MACHIN} 


A BRIE! 
is given thus: A lap from the sliver or ribbon 
lap 


wooden rollers in each section or head of the 


machine is placed upon corrugated 
comber, said rollers being revolved at a speed 
corresponding to the passage of the cotton 
the 
down a convex polished plate. 
then intermittent 
through a pair of feed rollers, which feed it 
These 


through machine and which passes it 
The cotton is 
passed in an manner 
in short lengths to a pair of nippers. 
consist of upper and lower jaws, which first 
and hold 
combed, and then open to allow the fibres to 
pass through. While the fibres are held by 


the cushion plate and nipper, a circular comb, 


close the fibres while they are 


having several rows of graduated needle bars, 
is passed through the front ends of the fibres 
and removes the short fibres and impurities 
not Upon the same 


held by the nippers. 


periphery as the needles is a fluted segment, 
which comes into the path of the fibres imme- 
Simul- 


diately after the needles have passed. 
taneously, and while revolving at the same 
surface speed, a leather covered detaching 
roller is lowered into contact with the fluted 
segment and the combed cotton is thereby 
carried forward and overlapped by a back- 
ward motion of a fixed detaching roller upon 
the portion of the sliver that has previously 
passed. While this motion has been taking 
place the nippers—which were closed during 
the passage of the needles through the fibres 
—have opened to allow the small portion of 
newly combed cotton to pass forward. At 
the same time a top comb has descended into 
the path of the fibres so as to comb their rear 
ends when pulled through by the detaching 
roller. There is a fluted detaching roller and 
another similar roller which work along with 
the leather covered detaching roller in order 
to pass the small portions of combed cotton 
this 


long, 


forward. By ingenious 
arrangement the 


in front of the machine in 


successfully 
“piecing” 

fibres come out 
the shape of a round sliver, which is coiled 
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into an ordinary card can, while the short 


and fibre and impurities are taken 


from the comb cylinder by a stripping brus! 


neppyv 


and transferred to a doffer, which in turn is 
stripped by a slowly working doffer comb 
atieinatinsatlliniiie = 
A GERMAN PROCESS OF PRINTING 
COTTON. 

The new process consists in printing the 
fabric with a suitable resist, treating in turn 
said resist imprinted on the goods with a so- 
lution of a suitable alkali, then thoroughly 
drving the goods and dyeing the same in an 
alkaline bath. 

The new process is carried on thus: The 
fabric is first printed by means of suitable 
rolls with a resist of the following composi- 
tion: 20 kilograms of lead sulfate in paste 
form, 12 1/2 kilograms of lead nitrate, 7 1/2 
kilograms of sugar of lead, 3 kilograms cupric 
sulfate, 6 liters cupri¢ nitrate, 3 kilograms 
alum, 3 kilograms leiogomme, 4 kilograms 
lightly burned starch, 8 kilograms of a solu- 
tion of suitable gum, and 1/2 kilogram tal- 
low. The fabric is dried after printing and 
then saturated, as by spraying or splashing, 
with a concentrated aqueous solution of pot- 
ash (specific gravity 1.54), then thoroughly 
dried and passed through a dye bath, contain- 
ing, per one hundred liters, 2 kilograms of 
“immedial blue CR,” 1 kilogram sodium sul- 
fid, 1/2 kilogram soda lye of 40 deg. Baume, 
and 2 kilograms common salt. The fabric is 
then steamed, if necessary, washed, acidified, 
and dried. 

IF THE FABRICS ARE TO BE DYED ALSO IN 

INDIGO 
they are not required to be washed and acid- 
ified before dveing with indigo since the latter 
step can be accomplished directly in the usual 
hydrosulfit soda bath. After the indigo bath 
is applied to the fabrics they are acidified, 
washed and dried. 

The process described produces a_ blue 
ground with white designs, the undyed por- 
tions as protected by the resist appearing in 
clear white, producing clear effects. If designs 
in other colors, such as yellow or orange, 
are desired, this effect is obtained by passing 
the fabric subsequently through a bath of 
bichromatic solution. 
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A STUDY N DESIGNING NOVELTIES 
FOR DRESS GOODS. 


For the foundation system of weaves selected 
for this purpose we will take uneven sided twills, 
broken warp and filling ways, i.e., weaves more 
popularly known as checkerboard twills, and 
which in broken up combinations will give some 
of the most exquisite weaves for fancy cotton, 
worsted as well as silk dress goods. As men- 
tioned, these weaves are the combination of 
warp and filling effects of our regular 45° un- 


even sided twills, said warp or filling effects 


being exchanged in sections of three or more 
threads after a given motive both warp and 
filling ways. 

We will in turn give a description of the con- 
struction of the weaves accompanying this arti- 
cle and of which : — 

Fig. 1 shows the combination of the ,? 
and ;t \ 3-harness 45° twills, three warp 
threads and three picks of each effect being ex- 
changed alternately each way after the plain 
weave motive, the new weave repeating on 6 
warp threads and 6 picks, to be drawn accord- 
ing to texture on either 6 or 12 harness straight 
draw. 

Weave Fig. 2 shows another combination of 


the previously referred to 3-harness twills, 6 
warp threads and 6 picks being alternately ex- 
changed for each effect after the plain weave 
motive, running the direction of twill respec- 
tively / or \, resulting in turn in a weave re- 
peating on 12 warp threads and 12 picks, to be 
woven on 12-harness straight draw; although 
if required, 6 harness with the following draw- 
ing in draft; 1-2-3-1-2-3-4-5-6-4-5-6 will ac- 
complish the same result. 

Weave Fig. 3 shows the combination of 4 
warp threads and 4 picks each of the ;* / and 
y+ \ 4-harness uneven-sided twill exchanged 


70 di 
after the plain motive, resulting in a weave re- 
peating on 8 warp threads and 8 picks, to be 
woven on either § or 16-harness straight draw, 
according to texture. 

Weave Fig. 4 shows again the combination 
of the ,* 


changed ,! 


t-harness uneven-sided twill ex- 
_ 4-harness uneven-sided twill, 
after the plain weave motive, using 5 warp 
threads and 8 picks for each effect. 

Weave Fig. 5 shows the combination of the 


12; / 5-harness uneven-sided twill with the 


1,1, \ 5-harness uneven-sided twill, exchanged 
in sections of 5 warp threads and 5 picks after 
the plain motive, resulting in a new weave 


repeating on 10 warp threads and 10 picks; to 


. 
4 
] 
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be woven on 10-harness straight draw. 
Weave Fig. 6 shows a beautiful star effect of 

this class of weaves, being the combination 

of the 2 


twills exchanged again after the plain motive 


and 3, \ 5-harness uneven-sided 
in sections of 5 warp threads and 5 picks for 
each effect. 

A more pronounced effect compared to the 
one previously given is shown by means of 
weave Fig. 7, using in this instance the same 
uneven-sided 5-harness twill warp and filling 
effects, exchanged after the plain weave motive 
in sections of 10 warp threads and 10 picks 
each way, resulting in a new weave repeating 
on 20 warp threads and 20 picks and which 
can be woven on 20-harness straight draw, or, 
if required, reduced by means of fancy draw 
I-2-3-4-5-1-2-3-4-5-6-7-5-9-10-6-7-5-9-10 on 10- 
harness. 

Weave Fig. 8 shows the combination of the 
8,1, / 6-harness uneven-sided twill with the 
zy! \ 6-harness uneven-sided twill, exchanged 


after the plain motive in sections of 6 warp 


threads and 6 picks, naturally resulting in a 
weave repeating on 12 X 12, calling for 12- 
harness straight draw. 

Weave Fig. 9 shows the weaves given in the 
previous example arranged more pronounced, 
calling for 12 & 12 for each effect, which in 
turn are exchanged after the plain weave mo- 
tive, resulting in a new weave repeating on 
24 24, calling either for a 24-harness straight 
draw or 12-harness fancy draw, thus : — I-2-3- 
4-5-0-1-2-3-4-5-6-7-5-9-10-11-12-7-5-g-10-1 1-12 
for its execution on the loom. 

Weave Fig. 10 is the combination of the 
1,2, / §-harness uneven-sided twill, exchanged 
with its mate the 1,1, \ 5-harness uneven-sided 
twill after the plain motive, using 10 & 10 for 
each effect, in turn resulting in a new weave, 
to be 
20-harness straight draw, or by means of fancy 


draft, 


repeating on 20 X 20, woven either on 


[-2-3-4-5-I-2-3-4-5-6-7-5-9-10-6-7-8-g-10 
on 10-harness. This weave isa more elaborate 
effect compared to weave Fig. 5 previously 
given, both weaves having the same uneven- 
sided 5-harness twills for their foundation. 
Weave Fig. 11 has for its foundation of ex- 
change of and filling effect, the 


warp mo- 


tive, Ila, using for every ™@ in the motive 
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3 warp threads and 3 picks of the ;* / 3-ha 
ness uneven-sided twill, and for every int 
motive 3 warp threads and 3 picks of the , 
3-harness uneven-sided twill, resulting in a co: 
bination weave repeating on 18 & 15 and whi 
providing 18-harness are too cumbersome tf 
the loom, can be woven on 12-harness thus: 
1-2-3-4-5-0-1-2-3-7-5-9-10-11-12-7-5-9. 
Weave Fig. 12 shows a neat combination o 
the ,1 \ 3-harness twill exchanged with the , 
/ 3-harness twill after the ;* 3-harness twil 
of the motive, filling 


motive, using for every u 
effect, and for every ™@ warp effect of said 3 
harness twills. Repeat of complete weave 3 
3 = 9 warp threads and g picks, to be wove: 
on either g or 18-harness straight draw, accor 
ing to texture. 
Weave Fig. 


7 


13 shows again the combinatio: 
of the ;* / 3-harness twill and the 5+ \ 3-har 
ness twill, exchanged after the #, 4-harness 
twill motive, using the warp effect of the 3-har- 
ness twill for every @, and the 3-harness twill 
filling effect for every of the motive. Repeat 
g \ | 
of new weave 4 X 3= 12 warp threads and 12 
picks, to be most suitably woven on 12-harness 
straight draw. 
Weave Fig. 14 shows the combination of the 
ban] 
,.\ and the ,;3 
after the ,° 


/ 4-harness twill, arranged 
j-harness broken twill for motive, 
calling for 4 x 4 filling effect for every 5 i 
the motive and 4 * 4 warp effect for every @ 
in the motive; the new weave repeating on 
16 * 16, to be in turn woven on 16-harness 
straight draw. 

Weave Fig. 15 shows a neat, small, broken- 
up effect, having the ,* / 3-harness twill and 
the 51 \ 3-harness twill for its foundation, said 
two effects exchanging after the 6-harness imi- 
tation gauze weave for motive. Since the latte 
motive is a balanced affair, either effect of the 
or for the 


new weave, which in turn repeats on 18 warp 


3-harness twill may be used for 


threads and 18 picks, to be woven on either 15- 
harness straight or 12-harness fancy draw thus: 
1 -2-3-4-5-6-1-2-3-7-5-9-10-11-12-7-8-9. 

Weave Fig. 16 shows the combination of 


~ 
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5 <5 of the *, / with 5 & 5 of the ,2 5-har- 
ness twills, both effects being exchanged after 
the +, 4-harness broken twill for motive, using 
for every @ in the motive the warp effect, and 
for every the filling effect of said 5-harness 
twills quoted, resulting in turn in a new weave 
repeating on 20 warp threads and 20 picks, and 
calling for 20-harness. 


Weave Fig. 17 has for its motive 17a, using 


-.. 149 


for every @ in the motive the ,? 


in the motive the ,! 3- 


3- harness 

twill, and for every 

harness twill, the new weave repeating on 9 

9, to be in turn woven on either 9 or 18-harness 

straight draw, according to texture of fabric. 
An excellent broken-up effect of this class of 


Fig. 


weaves is shown in weave 1S, which has 


> 


for its motive 1Sa, calling for each @ for 3 x 3 


of the I - 


3X3 of the ,;! 


/ 3-harness twill, and for every fo1 


3-harness twill. Four 
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changes in the motive will equal 4X 3==12 
warp threads and 12 picks for the repeat of the 
new weave, which is to be woven on 12-harness 
straight draw. 

Weave Fig. 19 is what we might call a re- 
duced affair of weave Fig. 14 previously given, 
calling for a closer interlacing of warp and fill- 
ing, consequently being for a lower textured 
fabric compared to that for which weave Fig. 
The motive in this instance 
1 4- 


harness broken twill, using for every g in the 


(4 was intended. 


as in the former example quoted, is the 


motive the ,;1 \ 3-harness twill 3 & 3 and for 


every in the motive the ;2 / 3-harness twill 


20 a] 
3 X 3, the new weave repeating or 4 X 3 


threads and 12 picks, to be woven on 


warp 
12-harness straight draw. 

An excellent spotting effect after the 5-leaf 
satin motive is shown by means of weave Fig. 
20, the same being again the combination of the 
two effects of the 3-harness twill, arranged as 
mentioned before after the 5-leaf satin motive, 
the new weave consequently repeating on 15- 
harness and 15 picks, calling for 15-harness 
straight draw for its execution on the loom. 

Weave Fig. 21 is what we may term an en- 
larged effect upon the same motive, by means 


of which weave Fig. 18 was constructed, using 
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in this instance 4 X 4 of the 4-harness uneven- 
sided twill effect, respectively in its proper 
position according to the motive previously 
referred to; the new weave in turn repeating 
on 16 X 16 and requiring a 16-harness straight 
draw. 

Weave Fig. 22 shows what some designers 
might call a fancy twill, but which is nothing 
more than a weave belonging to this system of 
designing, being an enlarged effect (more open 
The same motive 


Fig. 12. 


weave) of weave g 


25 
is used for either, only in the present instance 


we use the combination of the two uneven- 


sided 4-harness twills, 4 « 4 for each effect, 
3-harness uneven-sided 
twills used originally for weave Fig. 12. The 
xX 12, calling in 


compared to the two 


repeat of the new weaye is 12 
turn for 12-harness straight draw. 


The motive for weave Fig. 


every in the motive we used 3 warp threads 
and 3 picks of the 3-harness twill filling effect, 
and for every @ in the motive 3 warp threads 


and three picks of the 3-harness twill warp 
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effect, the new weave in turn repeating on 
12 X 12, calling for 12-harness straight draw 
Weave Fig. 24 has for its motive 24a. Simi- 


lar to the preceding example, we have selected 


for every of the motive, 3 X 3 of the 3-har- 


ness twill filling effect, running the direction of 


twill this time /, and for every @ of the mo- 


26 27 


tive, 3 X 3 of the 3-harness twill warp effect, 
this time, \; the new weave repeating on 4 
3 12 warp threads and 12 picks, calling fo1 
12-harness straight draw in the loom. 

Weave Fig. 25 is what we might call the 
reverse effect of the previously given weave 
16. The 


(warp vice versa filling) being used in its con- 


Fig. same 5-harness twill effect 


struction, the only difference being that in this 


instance we used the ,? 
the smaller portion of the motive, and the 


5-harness twill / for 


5-harness twill \ for the larger po.tion of the 
motive. This weave, like its mate thus quoted, 
repeats on 20 X 20, and can be woven on noth- 
ing less than 20-harness straight draw. 

Weave Fig. 26 shows what certainly will be 
considered a novelty in the construction of 
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weaves, but which is really a very simple affair, 
being nothing else but the combination of the 
,'4! 5-harness twill / with its mate the ,?,! 
s-harness twill \, arranged after the ?, 4-har- 
ness broken twill for motive, using either effect 
in the mo- 
The 


20 warp threads 


of the 5-harness twill for ™ or 
tive, since said motive is well balanced. 
new weave repeats on 4 &K 5 = 
and 20 picks, and calls for 20-harness straight 
draw for its execution in the loom, it certainly 
being a novel effect for a straight draw on so 
few harnesses. 

A stripe effect for dress goods is shown by 
means of Fig. 27, and where the motive used is 


27a. For every in the motive we used in 





the construction of the new weave 4 < 4 of the 
\, / 4-harness twill, and for every ™ we used 
4X4 of the ,3 
weave repeating on 4K 4= 16 warp threads 


\ 4-harness twill; the new 


and 16 picks, and calls for 16-harness straight 
draw for its execution in the loom. 


REMARKS ON CARDING COTTON. 


The purpose of carding is to remove for- 
eign impurities, short and immature fibres, 
and place the remaining fibres in as parallel 
an order as possible, in turn forming them 
into a sliver. Although there are four types 
of cards in use for carding cotton, i. e., the 
revolving flat card, the roller card, the Well- 
man or stationary flat card, the combination 
or union card, yet the revolving flat card 
stands first for quality and quantity of produc- 
tion. Its development has been the result of 
the accumulated ideas of inventors for many 
years. The machine consists of a heavy well- 
balanced cylinder which is surmounted for a 
certain are with a chain of narrow iron bars, 
covered with card clothing and known as 
flats. These bars are mounted on pivots 
which secure them to endless pitched chains 
at each end so that they receive a slow mo- 
tion in the same direction as that of the cy- 
linder. 
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When the flats have moved the whole 
length of their travel over the cylinder they 
are carried around guide rollers and turned 
face up, in which position they remain until 
they reach the other end of the arc, when, by 
means of another guide pulley, they are 
turned f downward, and enter into en- 
gagement with the teeth of the cylinder for 
the carding action. The speed at which they 
move is from one to two inches per minute, 
the object of this slow motion being to en- 
able them to be regularly cleaned of short 
fibres and other impurities, this operation be- 
ing performed by a stripping comb as they 


face 





are turned face up after leaving the cylinder, 
the flats afterward being brushed and thus 
continually cleaned in a most thorough man- 
ner. 

An ingenious method of operating the 
stripper comb for the revolving flats has been 
lately brought in the market by the Whitin 
Machine Works of Whitinsville, Mass., the 
affair being readily explained by means of 
the accompanying illustrations. The object 
is to provide means whereby the bars which 
hold the stripper comb are pivoted on a point 
other than the centre on which they turn, thus 
moving the comb toward the flats in its down- 
ward movement and away from the flats on 
its return movement in order that they may be 
more effectually stripped. 

Fig. 1 is a side view of the stripper comb 
and its actuating mechanism. Fig. 2 is an en- 
larged side view of the stripper, showing in 
dotted lines the movement of the comb. 

Examining the illustrations we find carried 
by a bracket a, as bolted to the frame of the 
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card, the disc a’ around which the flats re- 
volve, and also a shaft b. To the ends of this 
shaft (on each side of the carding engine) is 
carrying a shaft, b®, on 
which a curved arm, b*, is mounted. The 
lower end of this arm is provided with a 
socket, b®, for the reception of the arm, b’, as 
carries the said socket having 
formed on it which is 
nected by a link, b*, with a corresponding 
bracket, b’, on the lower end of arm, b’, the 
two brackets, b? and b*, being adapted to 
inove toward or away from each other. 

The arm, b?, has the weighted rider, c, ad- 
justably secured to it by the set screw, c’. The 
bifurcated arm, c’, is adjustably secured to 
the rider and provided with the roller, c’, 
which bears on the cam, c*, by the rotation of 
which the rider, c, and the frame supporting 
the comb are operated to swing during the 
first part of the stroke on the centre, b®, and 
then through the rest of each stroke on the 


secured an arm, b’, 


comb, b*, 


a bracket, b’, con- 


bearing, b. 

In the upward stroke the bracket, b’, moves 
away from the bracket, b‘, the length of the 
link, b* (during this movement the comb 
frame swings on the centre, b®), when the link 
draws the bracket, b*, and swings the arm, b’, 
on the shaft or bearing, b, said bearing now 
forming the centre on which the comb frame 
swings. 

In the downward stroke the first part of the 
stroke acts to bring the brackets, b* and Db‘, 
together, the comb frame swinging on the 
centre, b’, the comb frame and the arms, b’, 
during the rest of the stroke swinging on the 
bearing, b, the path of the comb during the 
upward and downward stroke being shown by 
dotted lines in Fig. 2. 

The rapidity of the movement of the comb 
and the comb frame requires, to insure the 


prompt diagonal movement of the comb at 


the beginning of each stroke, some frictional 
resistance to the free swinging of the arm, b’, 
on its bearing. Tor this purpose a convex 
shoe (shown in dotted lines) may extend from 
the arm, b’, in contact with a segmental plate 
pivotaliy supported and counterweighted, or 
by counterweighting the arm, b’, with the 
weight, d, adjustably secured to the lever, d’, 
the resistance required may be readily secured 
and the prompt action of the comb insured by 
the adjustment of the weight, d. 
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Besides the traveling flats, the other chic 
features of the card are the cylinder, th: 
lickerin, the doffer, and coiler. 
THE OPERATION OF THE MACHINI 
may be briefly described as follows: The lap 
from the finisher scutcher is placed upon a 
revolving roller which unwinds it and delivers 
the web of cotton to the feed roller and licke: 
in. The latter strikes downward and has a 
surface speed of about &oo ft. per minut 
The cylinder revolving at a greater surfac 
speed than the lickerin next strips the latte: 
and carries the cotton forward past the sheet 
of flats which are moving slowly in the sam« 
direction with their teeth set very close to and 
opposing those of the cylinder. During this 
passage much short fibre, seeds, etc., are em 
bedded in the teeth of the cylinder and flats 
while the long fibres are combed straight and 
rendered parallel to each other. The cylinder 
in turn deposits the carded fibre upon the dof- 
fer, the teeth of which are set close to and 
opposing those of the evlinder. The surface 
speed of the doffer is slow, compared to the 
evlinder, while its direction of motion is op- 





removed from the doffer by a steel doffing 
comb which makes from 1,200 to 1,600 strokes 
a minute, and passes in the form of a thin 
film over a wide plate and through a trumpet 
shaped tube which condenses it into a round 
sliver. It is next passed through a draw box 
and then upward to the coiler which deposits 
it in the sliver can. 

The roller card may yet be found in use for 
low and medium counts of yarn and differs 
from the card just described in the substitu- 
tion of small rollers, called workers and strip- 
pers, The 
workers revolve slowly and in the opposite 
direction to the cylinder. Any long or tan- 
gled fibres deposited upon the workers are 
cleared off by the quicker revolving strippers 


for the revolving sheet of flats. 
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| again deposited upon the cylinder on ac 

uint of the teeth of the workers being op- 

sed to those of the cvlinder, while those of 
le strippers are inclined in the same direction 
as those of the workers and the cylinder. The 
ther parts of the roller card are much the 
same as those of the revolving flat card. 

The Wellman or stationary flat card differs 
rom the revolving flat card chiefly in the 
method of stripping the flats, which in the 
former card are fixed in position in an arc 
around the upper portion of the cylinder. 
They are cleaned by means of a lever arm 
which moves backward and forward over 
them, and which carries at its extremity an 
apparatus for automatically lifting each flat, 
turning it over, clearing it from waste and im- 
purities by means of a stripping roller and 
then restoring it to its former position. 

In the union card the chief features of the 
roller and Wellman card were combined by 
providing a worker and clearer, or in some in- 
stances two workers and clearers, next to the 
lickerin, the remaining portion of the cylinder 
being covered with stationary flats. 

Bad carding is frequently the result of over- 
loading the carding engine or neglecting strip- 
ping. In connection with carding 
Egvptian cotton, taking out the 
amount (about 7 per cent.) of fly and flat 
strips and producing about 450 lbs. per week, 
cylinders should be stripped three times per 


ge od 


average 


day and doffers twice, while with good mid- 
dling and a production of goo Ibs. per week, 
making a verv small quantity of fly and about 
2 per cent. of flat strips only, four strippings 
per day of both cylinder and doffer are neces- 
sary. 

Wire stripping rollers, driven from the cyl- 
inder loose pulley by best for 
cleaning hardened and tempered steel card 
clothing, the wire points of the stripping rol- 
ler being set to penetrate about 1/8 in. into 
the wire of the cvlinder and doffer. If the 
roller thus set does not then strip clear, lower 
its points tili they just clear the foundation of 
the clothing and strip again. Afterwards 
burnish the cylinder using a liberal supply of 
chalk on the brush, and subsequently grind 
the wire until good carding points are ob- 
tained. When stripping the next time raise 
the stripping brackets so that the wire points 


bands, are 


COTTON 


of the stripping roller only penetrate to a 
depth of 1/8 in. 

When cotton is delivered to the card cloggy 
and damp the fibres are not easily separated 
and the sharp points of wire tear them apart 
and weaken them very much while the dirt 
will not easily fall out. 

In the carding operation one set of wires 
holds the cotton in a thin sheet while another 
set of wires combs through the separated 
fibres and thus combs out the dirt of which it 
retains the greater part, hence the more te- 
naciously the dirt sticks to the fibre the less 
quantity will be taken out while the looser it 
is the easier it will be to remove. 

This is why cotton requires such great care 
in its preparation for the card and any neglect 
in mixing and ageing cotton in its preparation, 
shows a want of knowledge of the first prin- 
ciples of cotton manufacturing. 

This “ageing” of cotton, i. 
fibre an opportunity to absorb air and ex- 
pand, is by some cotton manufacturers, who, 
although doing no special mixing, considered 
of such importance that they use it in connec- 
tion with direct bale mixing to the hopper 
feeds or pickers where the former are not 
used. In the picker rooms it is always diffi- 
cult to keep the cotton in an unbaled condi- 
tion for the proper length of time, as it is 
often more convenient to the help to supply 
a recently unbaled lot of cotton to the hopper 
feeds or pickers than to obtain access to that 


e., giving the 


which has been standing unbaled for a con- 
siderable length of time. 

To overcome this trouble, i. e., to insure 
that the oldest cotton, or that which has been 
unbaled for the longest time, shall always be 
supplied first, the Draper Co., of Hopedale, 
Mass., build and control the sale of a most 
ideal contrivance for the preliminary handling 
of cotton, known as the “Bourne Traveling 
Platform.” In this contrivance, in line with 
each opener, picker or hopper feeder, is placed 
a rack bedded in the floor under a platform of 
separate planks, which are removable by 
hand. After the cotton is placed on the plat- 
form one man with a bar can move the entire 
load. The cotton supplied at the delivery end 
is always aged by the end of the time it re- 


quires to travel from one end of the platform 


to the other and during the processes of load- 
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ing and unloading the cotton will be thor- 
oughly opened up and mixed. The device is 
so simple that it is easily installed by carpen- 
ters, for which reason the company previ- 
ously referred to simply sell the right to its 
use and furnish castings for the rack when so 
desired. 

Some carders imagine that the dirt which 
not taken out on the top of the card will 
fal! out at the bottom as the cylinder revolves, 
but this is utterly at variance with the prin- 
ciples of carding as during the carding proc- 


is 


ess the action of the opposing wire points 
drives a portion of the dirt through the web 
cotton the cylinder and 
through, driving it below the surface of the 
cylinder wire; only a portion of this dirt falls 
out below the doffer, some by its own weight 


of on forces it 


and some by the centrifugal force of the 
evlinder. 
that any dirt, such as leaf and motes, remain- 


It will thus be readily understood 


ing in the cotton on the cylinder when it 
reaches the doffer is delivered in the sliver 
and found in the yarn, except such fine im- 
purities as lodge in the doffer wire or are 
knocked out by the sweep of the doffer comb. 
ae 


IMPROVED PROCESS OF DYEING AND 
FINISHING. 


A new process of treating fabrics and yarns 
-chietiv for silks—has 
been patented by a Parisian 


intended recently 
manufacturer, 
who cuts down the operations of dyeing, fin- 
ishing, and loading to one process. The 
method is based on the use of neutral or acid 
solutions of casein without it being necessary 
to introduce ultimate physical or chemical 
actions (formaldehyde vaporisation) or chem- 
icals (such as alum, tannin, or formol) for en- 
suring the fixing of the loading or dyeing 
This fixing is obtained in a sin- 
gle operation by the reaction of the compo- 
The 


process may be carried out by the use of 


substances. 
nents of the weighting or dyeing bath. 


casein solutions, by oiling before spinning 
(for raw textiles which are oiled), or by the 
use of the solutions of casein in the course of 
the result 
obtained by steeping in the case of spun or 


the industrial working; may be 


woven goods, or even by way of sizing for fin- 
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ished goods. The following are examples 
bath preparations :— 

'. 22 lbs. of dry casein are soaked in 12 1 
gallens of cold water, and then 4.4 Ibs. of ne 
tral soap (without free alkali) are added, an 
a further 25 gallons of water. It is then heate: 
to | I, with stirring, and then th 


5 deg. 


> 
weighting or loading substances (silicate o 


alumina, kaolin, china-clay, paste, and th: 
are introduced, and are thoroughl) 
mixed into the bath, it being evident that th 
proportion of the weighting substances will 


like) 


vary according to the result to be obtained, 


and that the proportion of casein must be at 
least 6 per cent. of the charge; then the bat! 
is thoroughly tempered or diluted, and finall, 
the coloring matter is added either in solubk 
or pulverulent form, and the bath is made uy 
with 150 gallons of water. 

2. For silk finishes—for 
stance, for colors adapted to be developed in 


colors and in 


carried out in 


the following manner. The casein in powder 


acid baths—-the operation is 
(in the same proportion as previously men 
tioned) is put to soak or swell in water con 
taining 2 per cent. of glycerine (the glycerine 
having for its object to ensure the swelling), 
2 to § per cent. of lactic acid is added, then 
the weighting or loading substance in propor 
tion to the to obtained, 
finally the coloring matters, which vary ac 


results be and 
cording to the shade of dyeing to be obtained. 

3. In order to work an aqueous bath 
without the addition of soap or acid, it is nec- 


in 


essary to operate on fresh casein, the weight 
of water representing four times the weight 
of the substance under maceration, this sub- 
stance under maceration containing 30 to 40 
per cent. of pure undried casein; or to directly 
extract the casein of leguminosae or cereals 
which it. In this the 
casein or the leguminosae cereals containing 


contain case fresh 
casein are macerated in lukewarm water con- 
taining three to four per cent. of glycerine; 
then filtered or strained 
order to separate the dissolved casein from 
the insoluble To this of 
casein are then added the weighting and tinc- 


the solution is in 


residue. solution 
terial substances in variable proportions ac- 
cording to the object which it is desired to 
obtain.—Textile Manufacturer. 





CORRESPONDENCE AND NOTES 


Upon Textile Topics 
at Home and Abroad. 








FLANNELS FOR MEN’S WEAR. 


(From Our English correspondent 
How revolutionized is the men’s wear de- 
partment at the manufacturing end to what 
it was a dozen years ago. One marks rapid 
strides which have been made by clothiers, es- 


pecially in custom departments, and whereas 


today the style of garments is vastly better 
than it was ten years ago, so in the class 
of goods made for the clothier great strides 
can be noted. 

The custom was up to a few years back to 
let weight per yard rule as one of the first 
considerations, but today weight seems to me 
to form but a secondary consideration, in fact, 
[ was going to say that weight is altogether 
ignored. The subject that we have under 
consideration today in flannels would sug- 
gest at first sight the making of garments for 
underclothing purposes, but when I say that 
flannels are being extensively made for men’s 
suitings for 1903 wear, no reader need express 
any surprise. Three or four vears back this 
class of goods was worn in a few aristocratic 
circles, and now the styles have filtered down 
to the populace, and the ordinary business 
man could be seen this last summer turning 
out in what are called flannels. Needless to 
say the preparation of these goods, owing to 
their being so largely taken up by our cloth- 
iers and merchants for the spring and sum- 
mer of 1903 is taking place on a large scale, 
several of our West Riding firms being very 
busy already. With the advent of January, no 
doubt, with stock-taking over, some heavy re- 
peats will be forthcoming, and then we shall 
see much headway being made on all sides. 
Let us look at these fabrics, for | am certain 
that they are worthy of being considered by 
the American manufacturers, especially those 
who are equipped for the producing of some 
nice average weights of cloths. 


The fabrics we have before us today are 
made by the same firm who turned out that 
remarkable vesting cloth which I introduced 
to American manufacturers a short time back, 
and these flannels bear the same stamp of in- 
genuity and originality as did that “Varsity” 
vesting. In the case of these flannels no doubt 
the method of construction is extremely sim- 
ple, the four-end twill and the plain one up 
and one down being the only weave em- 
ployed. But it is in the color arrangement, 
and more particularly in the construction of 
the yarns that the success comes. In this case 
we have some beautiful shades, and there is 
such an harmonious blending of colors, that 
no wender this Bradford firm has with one 
Leeds firm | could name an annual account of 
$50,000. There is something more than sen- 
timent at the back of this, hence a brief re- 
view of these flannels is well worth both time 
and attention. 

“Look here,” said the head of this Leeds 
house to me the other day, “what do you 
think cf these?” handing me a bunch of pat- 
terns that had just been prepared for show- 
ing. 

“They are really beautiful,” I said in reply, 
“and certainly will sell when the time draws 
near. They are rather light, but for all that 
they are so beautiful in shade and so quiet and 
attractive that they are certain to be in great 
favor with the million, while the popular price 
will just about fit in with the pockets of the 
majority.” 

The manufacturer nodded an assent to 
what I said, giving me small patterns, which 
are shown in the accompanying illustrations. 

The first pattern is one of a nice dark gray 
shade, two threads of lavender being em- 
ployed to form the stripe. Naturally the 
woolen threads are spun rather small, as 
weight is not wanted. Without attempting 
to give warping particulars, I would just say 


ee eee 


as 
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rs about every half inch. 

akes these cloths in Bradford 

vn yarns, these being spun 

Some manufacturers have 
varns, so readers can see 

k forms the principal in 

he blend 


, and Huddersfield spinners avail 


hey are made in me 





themselves largely of short, burry wools, noils, 
and mungo in producing these goods. Amer- 
ican wools that ] have seen are well suited for 
the production of these yarns. They do not 


possess very much strength or elasticity, only 


just sufficient to make them weave. I dare 
say the proportion of pure wool used is not 
more than 15 to 20 per cent. at the most, 


hence readers can see that a low cost forms 


a very essential feature of the fabrics. 


The second pattern is one exactly like the 
first, except here we have a darker shade of 
grav, resembling more an Oxford, the strip- 
ing being done with also a darker shade of 


lavender. This is a very good cloth, especial 

for those who want quiet, smart looking 
suits. There is nothing dull, uninviting or ré 
pulsive about it, and unless a man wants 
something loud and showy, this is the cloth 
lhe nice shade of dark blue lavender harmon 
izes beautifully with the Oxford, relieving its 
deadness, and on all sides one sees that an at 
tempt has been made to produce something 
neat, stvlish, genteel and good. 

Pattern No. 3 shows that an attempt has 
been made at ornamentation, and the color 
ing is produced entirely by the introduction 
of something other than woolen, mercerized 
cotton varns being employed entirely to giv 
the desired effect. Here we have an inch oi 
solid dark gray threads, then comes two 
threads of grayish white cotton, then half an 
inch of dark gray threads again (woolen), two 
threads blue mercerized cotton, two threads 
dark gray, and two threads mercerized blu 
cotton. This gives a very nice effect, and one 
that is certain to find considerable support 
when placed upon the market. I could giv 
many instances where mercerized cotton 
yarns are being employed in conjunction with 
woolen to produce striping effects, and when 
the cotton used is not too thick, the effect is 
all that could be desired. In this particula: 
instance there is everything that can be de 
sired by the most fastidious, and yet the 
colors harmonize so well that they are in no 
sense objectionable to the man of quiet tast 

Pattern No. 4 shows again a different color; 
and in this instance we have employed dark 
blue varns intermingled with black and white 
cotton twist which gives the striping effect. 
Here we have half an inch of blue, two threads 
black and white cotton, two threads blue, and 
two threads black and white cotton twist; the 
pattern is only to be seen to be appreciated. 

The next cleth, No. 5, is entirely different 
to any of the preceding patterns, and here we 
have a cloth with a broader stripe, the thread 
arrangement being very good. Again we 
have half an inch of solid gray, then comes 
one thread white cotton, one dark gray, one 
white cotton, one dark gray, and one white 
cotton, and to some people this will be an ar- 
rangement which will appeal to them for sup- 
port. I cannot say that I care much for it, 
but as the tastes of men vary, so their require- 











person in second mourning this cloth ts 


suited, and will certainly sell. 
appeals to me in 


next cloth is one that 


very strong way, but, untortunately, its 
rs cannot be shown in black and white. 
has colorings which appeal to my taste ex 


\ We have a black, crimson, and white 





4 

—— 
forming the ground work of the pattern, and 
real first class results are to be seen. There 


is the usual half-inch black, then comes one 


thread crimson mercerized cotton, two threads 
) 


black woolen, one thread crimson mercerized 


cotton, half inch solid black, one thread white 
threads black woolen, 


| he 
ireads helps 


two 


mercerized cotton, 
and one thread white mercerized cotton 


introduction of these colored tl 
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aqaqeaqaness which sod 


nicely to relieve the 


lack would cause, while the merce 























rized cot- 


ton leads a buyer to think that it is silk which 
gives the lustre that is to be seen. | 


recom- 
mend this arrangement of colors to American 
likely to produce 


manufacturers as being 





some real first class results. Our last cloth, 
No. 6, is one in which a check has been at- 
tempted, and the effect is very good. It is 


simply the ordinary four-and-four check, and 


' 
‘ 
‘ 
’ 
‘ 
‘ 
' 
, 





for those who desire this class of pattern, this 
cloth do 
easily introduced by way of over checks, but 


will admirably Colors could be 
in this part‘cular case it has not been at- 
tempted, though the pattern lends itseif to or- 
lf nice 

very 
much to be said in their favor, for the intro- 


namentation in a most extensive way. 





shades of warp are employed there is 
duction of colors simply means increased cost 
both of yarns and of weaving, while colors are 
liable to go in the milling and finishing proc- 
Css. 

I should just mention in passing that these 
goods require very little milling, and the man 
in charge should watch them very carefully. 
These mercerized cotton yarns very soon go 
in this a little work 
should be put into them in the finishing proc- 
Here it is that 


process, rather more 


ESS. a great deal can be done 
in making the cloth presentable to the whole- 
ale By all 
sal ~ a. 

avoided. 
handle, 
\ finish 
after the vicuna order should be given, that is, 

1 


and sightly to the retail buyer. 


means a “clothv” handle is to be 


Seek rather to produce a “flannely” 


and do not shear the goods too low. 


the twill should barely show through the nap 


cloth, and being well steamed, and not 


of the 
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too hard pressed, the fabric comes out when 
finished nice and soit, and just a little spongy 
Phese flannels will be all the rage this next 
spring and summer, and those manufacturers 
who have not yet seen fit to put them on 
their looms, might do a great deal worse than 
turn their attention to their production at 
once. l’rices per yard range anywhere on this 
side from 4&c. and upwards, 6-4 goods. 


This English flannel fabric is well finished 
and has every appearance of an all-wool fab- 
ric, but in all probability contains no new wool 
\ test shows that it contains 26 
per cent. of cotton. The other 74 per cent. is 
fine woolen stock such as noils, waste, shoddy 
or some other waste product. 

The fabric is another striking example of 
English skill in the manufacture of cloth from 
waste products. Fig. 7 shows a sample of 
the goods after all of 


whatever. 


the woolen stock has 


been extracted leaving only the cotton.—Ed. 


ea 


COLORED SILK COCOONS. 


The United States Consul at Roubaix 
sends to the State Department a story of 
some interesting experiments to obtain col- 
ored cocoons by feeding colored mulberry 
leaves to the silk worms. While at the pres- 
ent writing there is no occasion for silk 
dyers to look for other occupations in which 
to earn a living on account of this new proc- 
ess, vet the subject is rather interesting, al- 
though there is a suspicion that it may be a 


consular canard. We quote from the report 


as follows: 


“Messrs. Conte and Levrat have recently been 
making interesting experiments with silkworms 
which have resulted, it is said, in the production of 
cocoons of various shades 

“The ordinary cocoon is white, yellow, or some- 
times green. The question to be solved is why dif- 
ferent colors should be produced by similar species, 
and whether it is the direct result of the food taken 
by the worm. If this coloring matter comes from 
the leaves fed to the worms, Messrs. Conte and 
Levrat considered that it should be easy to color 
their food artificially and thus secure different 
shades of cocoons, althcugh several naturalists have 
attempted to prove the impossibility of coloring 
matter passing from the intestines of the worm into 
the silk-producing glands 

“The worms which served for their experiments 
were placed on branches of privet washed over with 
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when the larvae began to spin the cocoon the 
was a bright red 

“When fed on leaves colored blue, the silkwo 
a slightly bluish silk. The 
produces ordinarily a yellow cocoon, when ied uy 
leaves colored red brings forth a deep orange. Th 
original yellow, it is said, is due to the pigment 
the leaves of the mulberry.” 
-o-— - _ 


FINISHING WOOL AND MIXED FABRICS. 


produced species tl 


XXIII. 


BY N. REISER. 


Copyright, 1908, by The Lord & Nagle Co.) 


THE WHIPPING MACHINE, 

Beating the surface of cloth with a_ rod 
brings the nap to an upright position. This 
was the original method for raising a nap on 
cloth; the cloth was stretched on a frame 
and a workman on either side beat the ex- 
posed portion of the goods with a rod. This 
work is now performed much better and more 
economically with the machine shown at Fig 
83. It can be connected with the dryer so 
that all handling between these two processes 
of the goods is avoided and the fibres form- 
ing the nap are consequently dried in the 
position in which the whipper leaves them. 

The rods are raised by cams on the shaft 
shown at the side of the machine, and when 
released are brought down sharply against 
the cloth by springs which may be seen un- 
der the cam shaft. The cams are so adjusted 
that the rods are operated in succession 
Sometimes the rods are of different lengths, 
the first being the shortest. A moistening 
device is attached to this machine and is use- 
ful particularly on such goods as Montag- 
nacs. 


DESIGNS PRODUCED IN FINISHING. 


Figured effects on cloth can be produced 
in finishing by the following processes: nap- 
ping or brushing; rubbing; 
ing; rolls; 
with powder. 


shearing; singe- 


steaming on pressing; coating 


PATTERNS FORMED BY NAPPING. 

The pattern is formed by covering the face 
of the goods with a stencil during the nap- 
ping process. This method was first em- 


ployed by a French firm in 1855. The princi- 


: 
| 
| 
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red. They ate the leaves without prejudice, and pal parts of the machine are the napping roll 
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and the stencil. The form of the latter de- cloth is then run through the pattern napper 
ermines the pattern produced; these may be and the nap raised where it is exposed to the 
stripes, bars, plaids, diagonals, etc. napper roll by the stencil, thus producing a 

Stripes, which are the easiest to produce, pattern by reason of the contrast between the 
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are made by the device shown at Fig. 8&4. 
The cloth (w) passes over the roll (a) and 
under the stencil plate (d), which is held in 
position by the clamps (e and e’). The revol- 
ving napper roll (b) works only on the por- 
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FIG. 54. 
tion of the cloth that is left exposed by the © 


stencil plate. The goods are gigged, dried, 
sheared, pressed and sometimes steamed on 
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rolls to cause the fibres of the nap to lie down 
well and adhere firmly to the texture. The  napper roll revolves rapidly, the cloth moves 
napped and other portions of the face. The — slowly. 
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Aiter this treatment the raised nap may be 
sheared or not, as desired. The effect pro- 
duced is more lasting when the goods are 





sheared. Broken effects can be produced by 
vibrating the stencil crossways of the goods 
or by using a stencil similar to the one shown 
at Fig. 85, and vibrating it lengthways of the 
piece. By the last named method the contact 








operation in which the stripe is first produ 
as already described and then the cross lit 
are made with the device shown at Fig. 86 


Ae 


which the cloth passes over the rest, Nh, which 
is raised and lowered by the arm (i) and the 
eccentric (h. f) pushing the cloth on the rest 
through the opening in the guard plate (|, | 
and against the napper roll (a). 

This opening extends across the width of 
the goods and the cross lines are thus pro- 
duced. Diagonal effects are obtained with 


the device at Fig. 87. Here the stencil plate 
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FIG. 


ot the wire and cloth is interrupted or varied 
by the movement of the irregularly shaped 
openings, b, c, d, e, and f. The stencil is 
moved by an eccentric. 

The effect can be varied by changing the 
rate of the vibration. 

Plaid effects are produced by a double 


© 


is in the form of an endless band (b) which 
moves crosswavs of the goods. 


87. 


This combi- 
nation of the transverse movement of the. 
stencil and forward movement of the cloth ex- 
poses the cloth in diagonal lines to the action 
of the napper roll and gives the twill effect 
desired; (a) is the cloth and (c) a table. 
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Fig. 88 shows a German device for produc- 
ing figured designs; the stencil (c) is in the 
form of a large tube or hollow cylinder, and 
is rotated by contact with the roll (a) and the 


cloth against which it rests; the small rolls 
(d, e, f, g) hold the cylinder in position. The 
pattern is cut in this cylinder, inside of which 
the napper roll (b) is placed. 

Fig. 89 is another form of this apparatus, 
built in France. The stencil (s) is in the form 
of a band curved over the roll (b), over which 
the cloth also passes; (c, c’, c?, c*) are guide 
rolls for the stencil band: the rolls (c, c’, d 
and e) guide the cloth. By this arrangement 
the stencil band is driven positively instead of 
rolling on the cloth as in Fig. 88. 

(To be continued. 





DRAWING FLORETTE SILK. 


BY HENRI SILBERMANN. 


The preparation of florette silk covers all 
the processes up to and including the spin- 
ning of the roving. The ‘separate tufts of 
silk are first treated on a spreader or spread- 
ing machine in order to unite them in the 
form of a fleece. During this process different 
qualities of the silk are often mixed together. 
Three different spreaders are specially adapted 
for long, medium and short fibres respec- 
tively, and are called long, intermediate and 
short spreaders. 

The silk to be treated is spread in a layer 
about one-tenth of an inch thick and seven 
inches wide; the material is’ not laid shingle 
form upon the table as is the case with flax. 
The silk comes from the combs in the form of 
fleeces 10 to 15 inches long and in this form 
is laid on the spreader, In the Fairbairn 
spreader the needle roll is placed between the 
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feed rolls to support the fleece; mext comes 
a set of gills similar to those used in flax and 
worsted spinning. ‘These gills or fallers are 
supported on plates at each end and carried 
forward in a horizontal direction toward the 





delivery rolls by screws. When close to the 
delivery rolls they fall from the separating 
plate into the thread of a lower screw; this 
has a much coarser thread than the upper 
screw partly to reduce the number of fallers 
required and partly to cause each faller to be 











carried forward after dropping so that it will 
not be struck by the following faller. An ec- 
centric at the end of the screw serves to press 
the faller down in case its own weight is not 
sufficient. ‘The lower screw carries the faller 
close to the feed rolls of the machine and at 
this point another eccentric raises the faller 





to the upper screw. The pins or needles in 
the upper side of the fallers penetrate the 
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fleece of silk, combing it out as they are car 
ried forward by the upper screw. 

The raising cam or eccentric is so con- 
structed as to separate the fallers until the 


latter is securely fastened in the upper screw, 
thus preventing any danger from the faller 
dropping back at this point in its journey. 


FIG. 40. 
Counting the drop of one faller from the up- 


per to the lower screw as one stroke these ma- 


faller pins passes between corrugated delivery 
rolls, the under roll carrying an endless apron 
which delivers the fleece to the drum around 
which it is wound. This form of gill box 
which is shown at Figs. 42 and 43, gives but a 
inedium production at a high cost and in its 
place is often used a circular machine which 
is much simpler to operate. 

The Brenier and Neyret drawing machine 
is shown at Figs. 44 and 45. The combed silk 
passes between the feed rolls (at and a2) to 
the rotary combs or needle cylinder (bi, b2 
and b3). The endless leather apron (cc) 
passes under the upper feed roll and over the 
needle cylinder, pressing the fleece into the 
needles without coming into contact with 
them itself; this apron can be readily removed 

After passing the needle cylinder the fleece 
is delivered to the drawing off rolls (d, e, f), a 
leather apron passes around the roll (d) and 
aids in drawing the fleece. Another leather 
apron which passes around the roll (e) carries 
the fleece to the large drum (A). The pro 
duction varies according to the material from 
45 to 90 pounds per day. From the spreader 
the material goes to a set-frame, the object of 
which is to extend or draw out the fleece and 
transform it into the form of a sliver. The 
fleece which is wound around a drum on the 
spreader is cut at one place, drawn from the 
cvlinder and laid on the feed apron of the set- 
frame. This machine is shown at Fig. 47, : 








chines are operated to give from 180 to 250 
strokes per minute. 
The silk fleece aiter being combed by the 





5 ee 


cross section being shown at Fig. 46. Here 
the fleece is run through a funnel which con- 
denses it to the form of a sliver. From eight 
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io ten of these slivers are then put together 
ind run through the drawing frame where it 
s drafted in about the proportion of 12 to I. 
he drawing frame has no feed apron, the 
material being fed to the rolls in the form of 


Destin gs 6 - 


FIG. 48. 





a continuous sliver. Tig. 48 shows a cross 
section of a drawing frame for long stock; 
Fig. 49, one for short stock. 

A number of the slivers pass from the feed 
rolls through the needles to the drawing off 
rolls and are then condensed in the funnel. 
The pins in each frame are finer and more 
closely set than in the preceding machine, and 
the material is passed through from two to 
five drawing frames. For long fibres a single 
field of needles is used, and for short fibres 
either a double field or porcupine rolls. The 
adjustment of the distance between the feed 
and the drawing off rolls is very important 
and depends upon the length of the fibre. It 
should be somewhat longer than the longest 
fibre in the stock so as to prevent the fila- 
ment from being held by both sides of the 
rolls and broken by the greater speed of the 
drawing off rolls. The slivers pass succes- 
sively from three to five drawing frames in 
each of which the number and fineness of the 
needles are greater than in the preceding one. 
For short stock the needle bars are displaced 
for the so-called porcupine rolls; these latter 
can be run at a high speed and consequently 
give a larger production without injury to the 
quality of the product. 

The drawing frame built by Greenwood and 
Batley differs from those so far described by 
having a rubber roll in place of the corrugated 
roll carrying the leather apron. The rubber 
roll is more economical; the leather aprons 
must be made of the best quality leather and 
even then wear out very rapidly and are quite 
expensive. The rubber rolls can be smoothed 
when they become worn and with proper care 
will iast for years. 
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THE WEAVING OF DHOOTIES. 


In the March issue of the Textile World 


there appeared a brief description of the fab- 


. ‘6 ** * . 
ric known as “dhooty,” and extensively man- 


coon 


FIG. 49. 





ufactured in England for the eastern trade. 
We repeat this description for the benefit of 
those of our readers who did not see it: 

Dhooties are woven for the export trade, princi- 
pally to Egypt and other parts of Africa. They are 
a white plain fabric with a colored side stripe about 
one inch wide and have so-called “head ends’ in- 
serted every few yards. These head ends are made 
by inserting several picks of colored filling, the 
shuttle being thrown through the warp by hand in 
most cases for these head ends. A good deal of 
this cloth is made on a fancy loom, thus enabling 
the placing of a pattern or name in the side stripe. 
Dhooties is used for turbans and girdles for the 
natives, these two articles comprising the whole 
wardrebe of millions in the hot climates. 

From the Cotton Factory Times we take 
the following account of this industry: 

The textile trade of Blackburn, Eng., is es- 
sentially a special one; with a few of the sur- 
rounding districts it exclusively manufactures 
dhooties for the Indians, and has, for half a 
century, enjoyed a monopoly in this industry. 
The dhooty material is woven with colored 
border and heading and these are used by the 
Indians as turbans and body cloths. They are 
woven into what are called pairs varying in 
width from 18 to 50 inches, and from two to 
twelve vards in length, and when cut in two, 
thev are ready for wear. Some of the borders 
are most elaborate in coloring. 

Most of the patterns are imported by the 
Indians, who provide an immense variety in 
both plain borders and fancy dobby borders, 
and these are supplemented by a few home 
designs. The weaving is quite easy, and one 
weaver can attend to as many as four looms, 
but extreme care has to be taken with the 
headings, and here it is that the weaver’s art 
is displayed, and that the Blackburn weaver 
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exercises his undoubted skill. Indeed, the 
headings are so important a feature of the 
weaving that they furnish the basis of the 
wages list. : 

Similar wages are paid in Blackburn to 
other towns, unless it be in Nelson, where 
there is a better trade in bulk and higher 
wages, but if the Blackburn weaver had noth- 
ing to do but turn out work by the mile, as 
he does at Nelson, he would think he had 
struck Paradise. In dhooties the headings 
have to be woven at every three-and-a-half or 
four yards. and some of these are of a very 
difficult character, such as red Madras, and 
large sarrie headings. A class of work that 
makes the dhooty trade laborious is what is 
known as shirting dhooties and _ shirting 
dobby dhooties. The finer class, understood 
amongst weavers as mull dhooties, are cleaner 
weaving, and better results are obtained—the 
yarns are not so full of size, but the greater 
portion of the finer trade is done in Great 
Harwood. 

The weaving of red dhooties necessitates a 
great deal of attention, and the number of 
changes in the heading causes the weaver to 
have to stand over the loom for a long time. 
It is quite a common practice for weavers to 
stop their looms, as the amount of work im- 
posed upon them was more than they could 
possibly do with reasonable exertion. 

The weavers in East Lancashire are adepts 
at putting in the dhooty headings, and if the 
trade were introduced in parts where weavers 
are accustomed only to turning out long 
lengths of cloth they would find themselves 
utter!y at sea. The amount of labor involved 
is great indeed compared with the weaving 
of sateen, although, of course, the latter goods 
require a good deal of attention in keeping 
floats out of the cloth. Floats are more com- 
mon than was formerly the case, and employ- 
ers, merchants, and buyers are becoming 
increasingly anxious that cloth should be 


turned out faultlessly. 
undeibtaiaiahaniliiniatie 


ENGLISH NOTES. 


From our Special Correspond nt. 


In a speech before the Bradford Textile 


Society upon the free trade policy, which 
Yorkshire manufacturers still favor, it was ar- 


gued that England is still the strongest bu 
and most vigorous seller in the world. | 
United States still makes larger purchases 
Britain than in any other country, but 
Dingley tariff is not forgotten. 

Silk noils form a prominent constituent oj 
the costume cloths now selling. lor making 
nops on wool the shorter the noil the bette: 
Many ingenious little expedients to drop nops 
of noil upon yarn issuing from the condense: 
have been resorted to. There is also a pra 
tice of forming the nops mechanically 
bulk. The noils are run through an old (but 
clean) scribbling machine. The swifts are s 
set that thev could produce bad work in the 
ordinary sense. ‘The cards roll up the fibres 
into little balls. The use of water assists th: 
formation of compact little nops. 

Now that mercerized cotton is replacing 
silk for stripes in coating cloths a new defect 
has been noted. Mercerized yarn has a tre 
mendous appetite for dyestuff and wearers 
have been disappointed to find that water 
spoils their clothes. Any wetting through 
enough to loosen the dye of the surrounding 
woolen results in staining the cotton thread 
A chance spill of water leaves a permanent 
mark upon most fabrics so constructed. 

The water test for dyed goods is the sim- 
piest of any and the most frequently over- 
looked. There are aniline blacks for cotton 
which withstand acid, soap or milling and yet 
change tone in pure water. An excellent test 
for the black warped angola wefted trouser- 
ings is to dip one half a pattern into water. 
Most blacks take on a dirty brown hue in dry- 
ing, giving the cloth the appearance of long 
wear, but there are blacks that withstand the 
ordeal satisfactorily. 


THE BELFAST ALL-LINEN BALL. 





(From our Belfast, Ireland, correspondent. 

Owing to a certain slackness in putting the 
Merchandise Marks Act in force for some 
vears past a regular trade in “unions” and 
cotton, sold under the name of pure linen, 
has sprung up and begun seriously to affect 
the linen industry of Ireland. With a view to 
cancentrate public attention both at home 
aid abroad on the special advantages pos 
sessed by pure linen over its more or less spe- 





123] 
s imitations, it was a happy thought to 
| an “all-linen” fancy dress ball in Bel- 
t, the salient feature of which should be 

he use of pure linen, not only for the deco- 
ration of the hall in which the dance took 
place, but also as far as possible for the 
dresses of the guests. The great variety of 
shade and texture of which the fabric is sus- 
ceptible was certainly a revelation to the pub- 
lic, which had hitherto only seen it, or known 
of it, in the form of shirts, collars, and cuffs. 
As a material for ladies’ dress the costumes at 
the brilliant assembly in the Ulster Hall, Bel- 
fast, on the evening of 27th March, formed a 
picturesque object lesson on the possible re- 
sults which may be reached in this direction. 
The dance, apart from its great utilitarian 
purpose, was a pronounced social success, a 
result toward which the distinguished patron- 
age under which it was held no doubt con- 
tributed. In addition to a number of gentle- 
men prominently connected with the linen 
trade of Ulster the list of patrons included the 
Lord Mayor and Lady Mayoress of Belfast, 
the Duke and Duchess of Abercorn, the Earl 
and Countess of Shaftesbury, and the Earl 
and Countess of Annesley. 

Following this excellent lead the people 
of Belfast and its neighborhood took the mat- 
ter up so warmly that owing to the number 
of applications the issue of tickets had to be 
suspended a week before the dance took 
place. It is not surprising therefore, that the 
event is likely to prove memorable in the 
social history of the city; certainly the won- 
derful spectacle which the Ulster Hall pre- 
sented is not likely soon to be forgotten. 
Hundreds of dancers in every variety of cos- 
tume, but all ladies, and as far as possible all 
gentlemen too, dressed in pure linen, ten 


thousand yards of the same material in every 


variety of shade draping thewalls, plants rang- 
ing from tiny shrubs to tall trees—all went to 
the making of a picture which will last in the 
memory of all who witnessed it, and is likely 
to prove of supreme advantage to the mate- 
rial purpose its promoters had in view when 
planning this most interesting and attractive 
novelty. 


Belfast. Ireland, April 4, 1903. 
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STAIN REMOVING SOAPS FOR 
TEXTILES. 


Few of the many soaps of this kind are of 
any good, and it is very difficult to value them, 
as the removal of a stain depends upon the 
nature of the stain as well as upon the soap. 
Many textiles, too, form real compounds with 
some stains, so that the latter cannot be re- 
moved without affecting the strength or the 
color of the fibre, or both. Hence all stain- 
removing processes must be carried out with 
a knowledge of the fibre and its dye, and of 
the soap, or the last state may be worse than 
the first. Really good soaps do not attack 
the fibre, but the cheaper sorts do so more 
often than not. The following are a few 
recipes. These soaps are often classified ac- 
cording to the fabric for which they are in- 
tended, but many of them will do for several 
sorts, unless the colors are very delicate, and 
such as will be affected even by a shower of 
rain. 

An excellent soap for removing the stains 
of wine or vinegar consists of 16 lbs. of ordi- 
nary soap mixed with 1 Ib. of ammonia and 
2 Ibs. of turpentine. 

According to Klein, the following soap 
answers for all stains: Cut into thin slices 
100 lbs. of Marseilles and 50 lbs. of cocoanut 
oil soap, and mix with 12 lbs. alum, 3 Ibs. 
spirit, 25 lbs. solution of carbonate of potash, 
and 12 lbs. of ox-gall. Heat up the mixture 
and let it stand over night. Next day add 160 
lbs. of spirit, 6 Ibs. of camphor spirit, and 180 
fresh eggs, and mix very thoroughly. 

The following is a good recipe for silk: 
Mix together 4 Ibs. white grain soap, 2 Ibs. 
Venice turpentine, and 2 lbs. ox-gall, with 
constant stirring. Another consists of: 11 
lbs. cocoanut-oil and 6 Ibs. tallow, saponified 
together with 8 Ibs. of caustic soda lye of 40 
deg. B. The soap is then mixed with 11 ozs. 
turpentine, 19 ozs. ox-gall, and about 2 ozs. 
of ultramarine green. 


The ox-gall in stock must be kept from: 


putrifying by mixing it with 7 per cent. of its 
weight of acetic ether, which must be re- 
moved thoroughly when the gall is used. 
Another soap for silk is as follows: Mix 
together 9 lbs. grain soap and 20 Ibs. ox-gall, 
and evaporate until a sample sets hard at once 
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on removal from the mass. Then the main 
miass is mixed with 10 ozs. sugar, 10 ozs. 
honey, 8 ozs. Venice turpentine, and 22 ozs. 
of ammonia. 

ne for calico is as follows: Mix together 
18 Ibs. white soap, 9 lbs. ox-gall, and 27 ozs. 
Venice turpentine or ammonia. If ammonia 
is used, some spirit must be added to harden 
tlie soap.—-Revue de Chimie Industrielle. 


THE A PRON CONDENSER FOR WOOLENS 


BY SAM DRIVER. 





These rubs are very simple, but with all 
their simplicity a carder must know how to 
make changes in drafts, etc., when he changes 
from fine to coarse work. The changes are 
very easily made and very little time is lost 
in the process. Sometimes a change of speed 
and vibration of eccentrics is required, and 
if these changes are not made right the best 
results will not be obtained on these rubbers; 
for quantity and quality they are excellent. 

To set these rubs, first drop the tightener 
rolls until they just clear the aprons, then 
tighten the aprons to the proper tension, care 
being taken not to draw them too tight. 
Then raise the tightener rolls so there will be 
no sag in the aprons, and no more; set the 
top carrying rail to’the gear rail with the 
gauge which is provided for that purpose and 
which fits in between the top carrying rail 
and the rail gear. 

For coarse wool or cotton, hair, etc., both 
plates that come with the rubs should be 
used. The tightening rolls can then be used 
to any degree of condensing by evenly rais- 
ing or lowering the tightening rolls. For 
medium stock take out one plate; this will 
leave a space in front of the apron 5/32 of an 
inch; don’t disturb the back parts of the 
aprons. 

For fine all wool or any other kind of 
stock that felts easily, take out the packing 
plates on the bottom rail. This will leave 
the space between the front part of the rubs 
9/32 of an inch apart; do not alter the back 
part of the aprons. By taking out these plates 
one-half the condensing will be dispensed 
with which can be restored by placing the 
plates back again. The stroke of the eccen- 
trics should be the width of the bottom doffer 
rings. 


The roping will sometimes show tufts 
will appear like two strands of roping « 
ing out. In this case the eccentrics ma 
running too slow. To alter the speed of the 
wipe rolls change gears are provided. Ther 
are change gears for altering one-half of th: 
aprons to get the right tension on the roping 
Never try to alter incorrect weight by means 
of draft gears; it may result in bad work 

The running together of two strands js 
caused on some stock by the aprons not b¢ 
ing set close enough together, which may 
cause the ends to come together during the 
rubbing process; it may also be caused by 
the drafts between the first and second 
aprons. Both these rubs are good on al! 
kinds of stock, if understood and _ properl, 
adjusted. 

To balance the rubs and stop shaking oi 
the card, set the sweep of the eccentrics mo 
tion on the top aprons on both top and bot 
tom rubs 1/16 longer than the bottom rubs 
Another way is to set the top sweep of the 
eccentrics motion a little longer than th: 
width of rings and then the other sweeps each 
a little shorter on the way down, say about 
1/32 of an inch difference. Sometimes set 
ting the top, at other times the bottom, th: 
longest will balance the machine. Sometimes 
the aprons will be wavy in the middle. This 
is caused by the aprons being strained too 
tightly; remedy, slacken. Sometimes a longer 
or shorter stroke of the eccentric will stop 
them from rubbing together. It is not impos 
sible to stop them from rubbing together, but 
some stock may need more experimenting 
than others. 

When the aprons are old, hard and glossy, 
take fine sand paper and give them a good 
rubbing and then oil with neat’s foot oil 
(Good judgment must be used in drafting to 
keep the roping straight when coming 
through the rubs. 

These condensers can be set to rub either 
soft, medium or hard. On hair or any stock 
which is hard to condense they have no equal; 
on very low short stock they are especially 
good. If the apron runs too far over on one 
side, tighten that side or slacken the other 
The less the roping is condensed the better, 
providing it comes off the spools well in spin 
ning. 
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Questions and Answers. 


Under this head we undertake to answer, free of charge, 
to the best of our ability, any pertinent inquiry pertaining 
textile matters received from any regular subscriber to 
rEXTILE WORLD RECORD. Questions should be stated 
riefly and concisely as possible. Inquiries pertaining to 
tile processes, machinery, improvements, methods of 
management, the markets, ete., are especially invited, as 
well as any legitimate discussion on the views expressed 
All inquiries must be accompanied by the name of the 
person inquiring, not for publication, but as an evidence of 
good faith. 

For reply to questions that are not of general interest to 
readers f textile journa’s, such as those relating to the 
composition of yarms, analysis of fabrics, ete, we will 
charge the enquirer with the cost of the investigation. 





Hydrometer Equivalents. 


Editor Textile World Record: 

In the March, 1902, issue of the Textile World I 
find a reference to the strength of mercerizing 
liquor, which is given as 35° B. Please inform me 
what this is equivalent to by the Twaddle hydrom- 
eter and also how you can calculate the specific 
gravity from the number of degrees Twaddle. 

Mercerized (331). 


lhe following table taken from Knecht, Rawson 
& Loewenthal’s Manual of Dyeing, gives the equiv- 
alents of hydrometer degrees B. by the Twaddle 


hydrometer. 


COMPARATIVE TABLE OF HYDROMETER DEGREES BAUME 
AND TWADDLE 
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The degrees Iw. are calculated from the specific 
gravity of a liquid heavier than water as follows: 
Subtract 1 from the specific gravity and multiply 
the remainder by 200. Example: Find the degrees 
lw. of a liquid having a specific gravity of 1.4. 

1.4—1—.4. 

4 X 200= 80° Tw. 

To calculate the specific gravity from the degrees 
lw.: Divide the degrees Tw. by 200 and add 1 to 
the quotient. 

Example: Find the specific gravity of a liquid 
Standing at 40° Twaddle. 

40 + 200 = .2. 


.24¢-1=1.2 specific gravity. 
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Cotton Consumption and Production. 
Editor Textile World Record: 

I have read with a great deal of interest the ar 
ticle upon Cotton and Cotton Goods in your March 
number of the Textile World. There are one or two 
questions I would like to ask, however, as the 
conclusions do not seem to me to be perfectly 
clear 

[n regard to the percentages of production in the 
different localities, are these based upon bales of 
different weight, or are all the bales calculated at 
a uniform weight? If they are not, I should be very 
much interested to know the comparative produc- 
tion of these localities in pounds of cotton, if it is 
accessible. These same questions arise in my mind 
in regard to consumption as well. 

G. B. A. (323) 


“Cotton and Cotton 


the statistics accompanying 


The 


Goods" were based on 


charts illustrating 


the article. The production and consumption of 
cotton are each expressed in thousands of bales 
approximating 500 pounds each. In a few cases 
slight variations will be found igom this 500-pound 
bale, but they are not of material consequence; the 
annual consumption per spindleyis based on the ac- 
tual number of pounds. Statisties referring to suen 
subjects as this must necessarily be approximate as 
no two authorities agree upon the size of the crop, 
number of spindles or cotton consumed in any one 
country. Cur idea was to present to the reader in 
graphic form an idea of the production and con- 
sumption of cotton in different parts of the world. 


—_—___—_—@— — a 


Change Gears on Twisters. 


Editor Textile World Record: 

Please inform me how to figure change gears of 
twisters to give a certaim number of twists per 
inch. Are both gears or only one changed at one 
tin:e? Pioneer (326). 


fhe turns per inch are first counted in the yarn; 
the gears are then changed to give the twist de- 


sired. In the gearing of the Cleveland and Davis 


ana Furber twisters there are two change gears, a 
large and a small one, both on the same shaft. 
For the alteration of a few turns per inch the smal} 
gear is changed, but where a considerable change 
is often necessary to 
The 


change gear inside of the frame is a driven 


in the twist 1s to be made : 


change both the small and the large gear 


large 


gear and consequently making it smaller drives 


the rollers taster and makes less twist in the yarn, 


On the other hand, the small change gear on the 


outside of the frame and on the same shaft is a 


drives, and increasing its size drives the rollers 


taster’and puts less twist in the yarn. 
While the difference in the number of turns per 


inch made by changing one inch can be calculated, 
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the operation is too long for mill work and the 
ordinary practice is to count the number of turns 
in the yarn and change the gears until the right 
twist is obtained. 
i 
Leno Motion for Inside Selvages. 


Editor Textile World Record: 

Where can I obtain a leno motion for inside sel- 
vages on cotton weave and twill flannels? We are 
weaving three widths together, tearing them apart 
after drying. The outside edge is all right but the 
inside selyage looks rough. 

Golden Gate (339). 

[The Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, Wor 
cester, Mass., make a centre stitch selvage motion 
which can be attached to nearly every kind of 
loom. 





Dyeing and Finishing Machinery. 


Editor Textile World Record: 
Please inform me what machinery is required for 
dyeing and fAnishing cotton piece goods. 
Palisades (328). 


In the March, 1903, issue of the Textile World 
wiil be tound an article on page 508 giving the in- 
formation our correspondent requires. 

Ts ie . 


Venetians. 


Editor Textile Vorld Record: 

Can you inform me what firm imports the fine 
cotton lining called Venetian of which I enclose 
sample? Ontario (329). 

‘This is a iabric which is made in Bradford, Eng- 
land, and is imported by several of the leading lin- 
ing houses.—Fred Butterfield, New York City; 
Herman Sternbach & Co., New York City, and 


others. 


Water Pressure. 





Editor Textile World Record: : 

The sprinklers in our mill are supplied from a 
tank on a tower. The tank is 10 feet deep and 
when full the water level is 38 feet above the 
sprinkler heads in the top story of the mill, 68 feet 
above the heads in the lower story and 76 feet 
above the outlet to the outlet of the hydrant in the 
mill yard. Please inform me what water pressure 
is on the upper and lower sprinklers and on the 
hydrant when the tank is full. How much is the 
pressure reduced by lowering the water level 9 
feet in the tank? Fire Brigade (332). 

A cubic foot of water weighs 1,000 ounces or 
62 1/2 pounds. This is equivalent to a weight of 
.434 pounds at the base of a column of water 1 foot 


high, or a weight of one pound at the bas. 
column of water 2 3/10 feet high. The pr 
eesulting from the weight of water at any 
point is, therefore, one pound for each 2 3/10 
of the height of the water column above the ¢ 
point. The pressure on hydrant and sprinkl 
Fire Brigade’s mill when tank is full is calcu 
as follows: 

Hydrant in yard 76 + 2.3 = 33 pounds per sq: 
inch. 

Lower sprinklers 68 + 2.326 2/3 pounds 
square inch. 

Upper sprinklers 38 + 2.3=16 1/2 pounds 
square inch. 

Lowering the water level would reduce the pr 
sure one pound for each 2 3/1o feet. Lowering 
level 9 feet would consequently reduce the ; 
sure (9 = 2.3) =3 9/10 pounds. 
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Determining the Size of Yarn. 


Editor Textile World Record: 
Please give me directions for weighing cotton 
and worsted yarn to determine the size or count. 
Excelsior (322) 


The number of cotton and worsted yarn is usu- 
ally determined by weighing a certain length of 
yarn on grain scales and then calculating the num- 
ber from the weight and length, or obtaining the 
same result by the use of a comparative yarn table 
As the calculation is too laborious to be performed 
at each reeling a table is usually compiled showing 
the weight of a given length for each count or size 
of yarn. 

A very complete table of this character was pub 
lished in the Textile World Directory for 1901 
This table gives the weights of different sizes by 
woolen, cotton, worsted and linen and the m 
tric systems of yarn numbering for five different 
lengths: 120-yard, 50-yard, 25-yard, 12 1/2-yard 
61/4-yard. The table is used as follows: We will 
suppose that 25 yards of the yarn has been found 
to weigh 35 grains; in the column headed 25 yards 
opposite No. 35 we find the sizes to be, 3 1/8 runs 
No. 6, cotton; No. 9, worsted; No. 16 2/3, linen. 

‘Yo calculate the cotton number from the weight 
in grains of a given length of yarn the following 
rule will be found useful: Divide 5/6 of the number 
of yards by 1/1to of the number of grains; from the 
cotton number thus obtained the equivalent wors 
ted number is readily calculated by adding 1/2, thus 
No. 6 cottop is equivalent to No. 9 worsted. The 
equivalent by the run system is calculated by mul! 
tiplying the cotton number by .5 1/4; thus No. 20 
cotton is equivalent to Io 1/2 runs 
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KNIT GOODS SITUATION. 


The situation today is a perplexing one to 
all concerned from the yarn spinner down to 
the retailer. The spinner is unable to quote 
satisfactory prices on yarn for spring goods 
owing to the high price of raw material, and 
yet, many of his contracts will soon run out, 
and he must keep the spindles busy. 

The manufacturer is now busy getting out 
samples for spring, but he cannot settle on 
prices much before June Ist. The present 
cost of material will not permit him to quote 
as low prices as last season, while too great 
an advance will cause a long drawn out and 
late selling season, which usually means 
price-cutting and little or no profits. Those 
making men’s balbriggans to retail at 50 
cents are in a worse position than others, 
owing to the heavy advance on Egyptian 
yarns. It is now realized that the men’s low 
grade goods sold this season at from $1.60 
to $1.75 must be advanced considerably to 
show the manufacturers any profit. 

The cost of making ladies’ fancy trimmed 
straight ribbed vests is less affected than in 
other lines on account of their being less 
weight and an opportunity to substitute 
slightly cheaper trimming so that we shall 
probably see goods of about the same appear- 
ance shown for next season as for 1903 at 
same prices. 

Lace effects, crepes, and fancy yoke in- 
sets will continue to be desirable, and the 
mesh pants and combination suits shown by 
prominent Eastern manufacturers will un- 
doubtedly be sold up early. At the same 
time, there is always a steady demand for 
plain trimmed goods, without which no line 
is complete. 

Up to the present time this season has 
been one of begging manufacturers to deliver 
spring goods, and we learn of several buyers 
being obliged to make trips to the market to 
hasten deliveries. 


Nearly every season shows more or less 
difficulty in getting goods from some class of 
manufacturers, but this season has found 
them all “in the same boat.” So great has 
been the demand for ladies’ light weight 
shaped goods that one prominent manufac- 
turer of this class of goods has decided to 
run the year round on this weight instead of 
changing to heavy weights as formerly. The 
manufacturers have various reasons for de- 
lay, and explain it by inability to get yarn, 
trimming, and labor, and not too much im- 
portance can be attached to the getting and 
keeping of labor. We know of manufac- 
turers in the knit underwear districts sending 
agents to other places to hire help away from 
competitors in order to keep their mills run- 
ning. 

Jobbers report a good business having 
been booked on fall lines, and a noticeable de- 
crease in the number of cancellations, indi- 
cating less price-cutting than in former years. 
Many are sold up on staple lines and have 
withdrawn samples rather than pay the ad- 
vance asked by any of the few manufacturers 
who are still open for business. They started 
the season with a ladies’ 8 lb. garment cost- 
ing $1.90, were afterwards obliged to pay 
$2.00 for it, and later were asked $2.10 for 
goods weighing 7 1/2 to 7 3/4 lbs. 

The fleeced goods situation is a “high and 
dry” one as manufacturers simply have none 
to sell. We learn of some buyers who, hav- 
ing sold up their first purchases, have offered 
an advance of 30 cents per dozen for dupli- 
cates, only to be refused. 

There is an increased demand for a men’s 
vrey percentage garment to sell at 50 cents. 
This garment held an important place in 
the line until the fleeced goods took its place 
almost entirely, but there promises to be a 
good quantity used next fall. 

It is interesting to note that although 
many heavy weight goods have been made 
from linen, ramie fibre, and mercerized cot- 
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ton, and some of them of merit, yet the rul- 
ig material continues to be wool, and now 
that several manufacturers are putting out 
lines of unshrinkable goods, and the greatest 
objections TO wool overcome, we may\ look 
for further increased demands. 

In ladies’ goods we have noticed a grow- 
ing tendency toward combination suits, made 
with a 5-button opening down the front to 
the waist line, although those made with 
opening across the chest continue in great 


favor. 


HOSIERY. 


Some business has already been placed 
on domestic hosiery for spring 1904. Em- 
broidered goods are regarded as good prop- 
erty, while laces do not appear to hold the 
ground as well as last season, particularly in 
low grades. 

It is believed that considerable business 
will be done on extracts on the lines in which 
the extracting is done by the new process; 
this gives the figures a clearer, whiter look 
than those done by the old process. 

Conditions in the Chemnitz market have 
been greatly influenced by the advance of 
Egyptian cotton. Many buyers are there to 
pace orders, but manufacturers are no longer 
in a position to give such values at the limit 
prices as they have been doing lately, and 
therefore small orders are the rule. 

Hland-embroidered goods are in demand, 
and extracts find ready sale. Jacquard pat- 
terns with black-white, red-white and _ blue- 
white grounds are also selling well. Split feet 
half hose are becoming more popular, and 
numbers with the fancy split sole are in 
greater demand than last season, when only a 
few buvers bought them. 

GLOVES. 

Cashmerette and mercerized cotton gloves 
with 2 clasps are selling well for fall, and 
in higher qualities than Jast season. Cash- 
mere gloves with 2 clasps and silk lining 
are also selling freely, and indications are 
that manufacturers will not deliver all orders 
on these lines promptly. They are all very 
much behind on their orders for silk gloves, 
particularly those with silk tips. It is hard to 
get the help to work on them, having plenty 
cf easier work. 


irge orders have already been placed 
gloves for spring, which indicates 
they will he good another season. TT) 


A 
silk 


orders have all been placed at considera 

higher prices than last season, and buye 
are avoiding those numbers that are load: 
heavily, owing to their being unsatisfactor 
to the consumers. 
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DEFECTS IN HOSIERY. 


My attention was recently called to a defect 
in hosiery which was manifested on the wear 
ing of the goods. On examination I| found 
the cause was a thin or hair thread of the 
yarn which was just long enough to run one 
round and when the stockings were subjected 
to strain the result was a tear. Is there no 
way to obviate this extreme unevenness in 
hosiery varns? I think if the knit goods man 
ufacturers would put up a good stiff front 
and charge .o the spinner all the broken 
needles caused by uneven yarn that the 
spinners would soon find a remedy. Some 
spinners have a system for tracing, but I have 
seen cones so marked with letters and figures 
that tracing was out of the question. 

There is an old saying about a tinker’s dam, 
but there is coming in vogue a knitter’s dam 
caused by uneven yarn. Some threads would, 
comparatively speaking, make — spinning 
bands and again some are so fine that it is 
simply a miracle that they hold together to 
be wound. This is not saying anything about 
the other faults such as kinks, lumps and the 
spinning in of fly, lint, ete., and not tying ends 
in the winding. 

It is a wonder how manufacturers come out 
even when the loss caused by such waste in 
yarn and broken needles is taken into con 
sideration. I have sometimes seen 100 
needles out of 176 broken at one time by too 
heavy yarn. If it is too light the tension will 
break it, the machine is thrown out of action, 
the operator and knitter lose time, the coal is 
burning and all the fixed charges go on just 
the same. The spinner is paid for the yarn 
and the waste mill gets the waste at about 20 
per cent. of the cost of the yarn and the ma 
chines are hastening on the road to the junk 
heap. FLEETWOOD. 
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LEADED NEEDLES VERSUS TRICK 
NEEDLES. 


BY 8. X. 


This is a matter in connection with loop 
wheel circular machines which is not gener- 
ally understood and more than that there 
seems to be an aversion to a comprehensive 
understanding of it. There are knitting lo- 
calities in this country where leaded needle 
machines cannot obtain a foothold, and in 
others a trick needle machine cannot be found 
nor permanently introduced. This condition 
may be accounted for partially by some differ- 
ence in style of work of the different locali- 
ties, but it is largely due to prejudice. 

The object of this article is to make an im- 
partial comparison of the salient features of 
the two methods of holding knitting needles. 
Reasons for the deductions are given and if 
either the reasoning or the premises on which 
they are based is faulty the conclusions are to 
be taken accordingly. 

First, what is a trick needle and what is a 
leaded needle? To go back a little farther it 
should be understood that the loop wheel cir- 
cular machine consists essentially of a wheel, 
called the cylinder, to the periphery of which 
are clamped needles which mesh with small 
angular gears called burs, and which burs ma- 
nipulate the yarn so as to form a looped tu- 
bular fabric on the needles. The two usual 
methods of holding the needles are under dis- 
cussion. The trick needle has a right angled 
bend at the lower end of its shank. The bend 
enters a hole in the cylinder and the shank 
rests in a groove or trick cut in the face of 
the cylinder. A leather faced plate, called a 
cap, presses and holds the shank of the needle 
in its bed. The leaded needle has a straight 
corrugated shank which is cast in a metal 
base shaped to fit a hook ring or verge on the 
cylinder. This metal base is clamped to the 
cylinder with a leather faced plate. 

The leaded needle dates back to Lee’s 
stocking frame. The trick needle belongs to 
comparatively modern times, as it had to wait 
for the dividing engine and milling machine. 
The leaded needle system depends on one or 
two pairs of tricks, one pair to each needle, 
which hold the needles in a mould, the width 


of the casting or lead being that of one or 
two needle spaces respectively. The trick 
needle system has in each cylinder a bed for 
each needle. In a fair sized mill this means 
about fifty thousand tricks. 

Searing in mind what the knitting machine 
is, it is evident that for best results the needle 
should stand parallel and vertical (in the up- 
right machine), should be evenly spaced, 
should be of an equal length and the beards 
should face outward uniformly. 

Consider first the alignment, parallelism, 
and spacing of the needles. Suppose we have 
a trick cylinder and a leaded cylinder, both 
perfectly true, a perfect mould and perfect 
needles. Then when the needles are in posi- 
tion there would be perfect alignment in both 
cases. Now it is a fact that needles, mould 
and cylinder are not perfect. Consider the 
changes, first with imperfect needles and 
other things perfect, then with imperfect 
needles and mould and finally with all the fac- 
tors imperfect,—the actual facts. 

Taking first the needles imperfect in 
straightness, as all needles are to some ex- 
tent. In the trick cvlinder they are held at 
the shank by a portion of their length. The 
force with which the needle is held in the trick 
will have a tendency to straighten that por- 
tion, but the exposed portions will not be 
straightened and will be out of alignment 
and out of parallel, according to their lack 
of straightness. The spacing at the base 
of the needles will be correct. In the leaded 
cylinder the needles will stand correctly 
in all respects except that what bend 
there is between the head of the needle and 
the base, depending on the imperfection of 
the needles will be in evidence. The rest of 
the bend in the needle is buried in the metal 
base. This comes from the fact that in the 
mould the needle is held near its head and at 
its base, the extreme shank being free to take 
its own position and the metal being cast 
around it in that position. So far the leaded 
needle cvlinder is much the better of the two. 

Now, take the next step, the imperfect 
mould—the mould as we find it. The imper- 
fections that effect the alignment are negli- 
gible, as each pair of needles is supported in 
the mould in the same manner. The parallel- 
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ism is likely to be slightly defective as there 
are two sets of tricks in the mould, one set for 
the heads of the needles, the trick proper, and 
the other for the bases, called the “grooves.” 
If these are not exactly spaced and the 
needles do not fit them well the needles will 
not be parallel in the lead and consequently 
not in the cylinder. The standing of the lead 
depends on the care with which the mould is 
made, but as a rule there is inclination either 
to right or left of all the needles or of groups 
of them. The spacing is irregular as com- 
pared with the trick cylinder spacing because 
the metal may vary from time to time in 
shrinkage, the mould may not be closed alike, 
or dirt may get between the sides. 

So far in the discussion we have the trick 
cylinder with best spacing at the base of the 
needles, and with the shanks held upright. 
In the leaded cylinder, the alignment is best 
and the parallelism is best, but the leads may 
all be inclined somewhat to the right or to the 
left and the spacing is not as good as in the 
trick cylinder. 

Up to this time the cylinders themselves 
have been considered true, but as a fact they 
are not, and of the two the trick cylinder is 
the farther from true, as it is, in its most used 
form, a built-up cylinder of two pieces, one 
piece being the hub and arms, the other be- 
ing the trick top. The one piece trick cylin- 
ders,—those not having the trick-top,—are 
not open to this objection to any consider- 
able extent. So far we have these con- 
clusions. The leaded cylinder best for align- 
ment, for trueness and parallelism, but de- 
fective in that the needles may all tip to right 
or left and defective in spacing. Now, let us 
put the two systems in actual use and test 
them there: 

Take the first cost .to begin with. That 
must ultimately be higher for the trick cylin- 
der. The fact that it has not always been so 
is due to artificial conditions, chiefly the 
other parts that go to make up the machine, 
but when these extraneous conditions are 
leveled, the greater amount of labor neces- 
sary to make the trick cylinder, will keep the 
cost above that of the leaded cylinder. 

Take next the operating cost. Here the 
trick cylinder is in the lead. All that is re- 
quired is needles. True, they must fit the 


tricks and an expert is needed to keep them 
in shape. But that is little compared to the 
annoyance and cost of leading the needles, 
which puts between the purchase of the 
needles and their use, a delicate mould that 
can be made only by a skilled machinist, a 
supply of needle metal that must constantly 
be replenished, fuel to melt the metal, labor 
to cast the leads, cut off the sprues and to 
file away the bur if the common cut nippers 
are used. This labor is supplied by the needle 
boy. Many needle boys have advanced to 
the management and ownership of the busi- 
ness, but the average needle boy, as such, is 
not a mechanic, nor is he careful, especially 
when he is expected to lead, cut and trim a 
couple of thousand needles a day. It is poor 
economy to put so much work on him that 
he has to turn out the leaded needles after 
the fashion of a machine gun, shooting them 
into a confused pile to be bent and bruised 
as they go into it, and bent still more as they 
are untangled from it. 

Some skill is required to get the leaded 
needles to fill the cylinder properly. A cer- 
tain number of leads may be too tight and the 
next lower number may be too loose. To 
correct this requires casting a one needle 
lead, which may be done by means of a plate 
made to fill half of the mould space, or the 
half lead has to be made by casting a full 
width lead but with only one needle and then 
filing half of the lead away. This manipu- 
lation will generally give a sufficiently good 
fit in the cylinder. 

In starting, the lead needle cylinder may 
be filled quickest as a rule, in spite of the 
fitting just mentioned, as a handful of leads 
may be dropped into place at a time and but 
little plyering is required unless the mould 
and needle boy are one or both bad. Squar- 
ing the leads takes a little time. With the 
trick cylinder each needle must be placed in 
position one at a time, and if they fit the 
tricks well, as they should, this operation 
takes considerable time. After they are in 
place the plyering takes a still more consider- 
able time. 

To keep the cylinders in shape requires 
probably more care with the leaded needles, 
for the caps may be screwed down so tight 
that the leads are spread and wedged, so that 
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a new lead will not go into place. Or the 
leads may get tipped to one side or the other. 
To overcome these troubles it is advisable to 
put in the leaded cylinder an entire new set 
of needles about every two months. The 
needles taken out are used to replace needles 
broken in operation. With the trick cylin- 
der it is not necessary to renew the needles 
except as they are broken, and although the 
standing of the needles may deteriorate un- 
less kept carefully plyered, the deterioration 
may be much worse with leaded needles if 
care is not exercised. To sum up, the leaded 
cvlinder may with care be kept in better 
shape than the trick cylinder, but without it 
may get in much worse shape. 


(To be continued.) 
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LISLE THREAD FINISH FOR KNIT 
GOODS. 





A. N. Dubois of 2170 Sedgeley Ave., Phila- 
delphia, Pa., analytical chemist and colorist, 
has recently perfected and is now offering to 
the trade a patented process for giving a lisle 
thread finish to vegetable fibres. By means 
of this improved process it is now possible to 
give a lisle thread finish before dyeing or 
bleaching or after the goods have been dyed 
and bleached, and to apply it to goods dyed 
with the oxydized fast blacks, with any of the 
direct cotton dyes or with the sulphur blacks 
or sulphur colors. The lisle finish can now be 
given to underwear before bleaching or dye- 
ing just as well as to hosiery. One important 
feature is the low cost of the process whether 
applied to white or colored goods. This new 
finish is described by the inventor as follows: 

Generally speaking, this method consists 
in saturating the goods to be treated with a 
chemical or mixture of chemicals having the 
property of changing the physical condition 
of cellulose fibre, then removing the fluid by 
mechanical means, stich as a hydro-extractor, 
and subjecting the goods to a drying action 
until the chemical impregnating them acts 
upon and changes the character of the fuzz, 
subjecting them at the same time to an ener- 
getic attrition, which breaks off the brittle 
fibre and imparts the lisle-thread lustre and 
finish to the goods. The active chemicals 
must then be neutralized or removed from the 
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goods to prevent them from further acting om 
the body of the fabric. 

This treatment may take place as a part 
of the dyeing operation or preparatory to dye- 
ing or preparatory to bleaching. There are 
certain advantages in both treatments to pro- 
duce the gloss and finish during dyeing and 
before dyeing. 

In actual practice the process has been 
applied as follows with great success: Take 
four hundred pounds of cold water and add 
to it either four pounds of sulphuric acid of 
66° Baume or twelve pounds of hydrochloric 
acid at 22° Baume or seven pounds of nitric 
acid of 36° Baume or a mixture of these acids. 
Some of the organic acids may also be used. 
Immerse the cotton stockings or other fabrics 
in this solution, preferably in what is called in 
the dyeing art the “tomtom,” in which the 
goods are macerated for about thirty min- 
utes, then remove and extract the solution 
from them in a hydro-extractor. They are 
then put in what is called in dyeing an “‘oxi- 
dizing-machine,” in which the goods are 
thoroughly mixed up and tumbled about 
while exposed to a regulated heat. In this 
machine first dry the goods at a temperature 
of not over 92° Fahrenheit, and with the ven- 
tilator of the drying-room open in full, and 
after the goods are sensibly dry, to from 90° 
to 120° Fahrenheit and maintain the tumbling 
and consequent attrition of the goods until 
the filamental fuzz is rendered brittle and 
broken off and the surface of the goods shows 
the desired lisle-thread finish. The goods are 
then removed from the oxidizer and allowed 
to cool off, after which they are placed in a 
cold alkaline bath of carbonate of sodium, 
carbonate of potassium, ammonia liquor, or 
the like in the proportion of about five pounds 
of the alkali to the hundred pounds of goods; 
this neutralizes the acid in the goods. They 
are then washed to remove the alkali and 
soluble salts, dried in a hydro-extractor, and 
then dyed in any usual way, the goods pre- 
serving their gloss and finish and taking the 
dye more freely and with brighter effects than 
untreated goods. Instead of dyeing the goods 
they may be bleached after treatment, the 
bleached goods preserving the lisle finish. 

Various metallic salts are also used in the 
treatment solutions. For instance, mix in 
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four hundred pounds of water ten pounds of 
sulfate of copper, or five pounds of acetate of 
copper, or five pounds of nitrate of copper, or 
ten pounds of sulfate of iron crystals, or ten 
pounds of nitrate of iron liquid at 48° Baume, 
or twelve pounds of ammonium-chlorid salt, 
or thirty pounds sulfate of sodium, or 
twenty pounds of sulfate of aluminium, ad- 
ding in each case two pounds sulfuric acid of 
66° Baume, or four pounds hydrochloric 
acid at 22° Baume, or two pounds nitric acid 
at 36° Baume. Ten pounds of acetate of lead 
mixed with four pounds acetic acid at 8° 
Baume, or one pound sulfuric acid, or one 
and a half pounds hydrochloric acid is also 
used. Jn all cases the treatment is the same, 
as above described. 

Where instead of dyeing the goods are 
bleached after treatment, they are first boiled 
before removing the filament, etc., with an al- 
kali, to free the goods from oil or dirt, and 
then proceed as above described, preferably 
with free acid, to remove filament and give 
the desired finish. After this treatment the 
best bleaching results are obtained with either 
the chlorid-of-calcium process, peroxide-of- 
sodium process, or with the permanganate-of- 
potassium and sulfurous-acid process. In all 
cases a much quicker bleach is obtained after 
treatment than is possible with the untreated 
goods. 

To produce the lisle-thread effect during 
dveing include in the dyeing solution some of 
the chemicals having the desired effect on 
cellulose fibre. Indeed, many dyes contain 
such chemicals in substantially the proper 
proportions. This is true, especially, of all 
the anilin-oxidized fast-black dye liquors, an 
example being as follows: Ina barrel holding 
about four hundred and fifty pounds put 
three hundred and sixty-six pounds of hot 
water, add five pounds sulfate of copper, one 
pound acetate of copper, one pound nitrate of 
copper, two pounds nitrate-of-iron liquid at 
48° Baume, five pounds ammonium-chlorid 
salt, and ten pounds chlorate of sodium or 
potassium. Stir up well, let the solution cool 
to about 9go° Fahrenheit, and then add forty 
pounds anilin salt and dissolve, then add 
slowly two pounds tartaric acid dissolved in 
eight pounds hot water. In this dye solution 
the goods are saturated and then treated in 
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the oxidizing-machine, as usual, until the di 
sired green color is secured, after which, i 
stead of removing the goods, continue t| 
treatment in the oxidizer until the chemical 
render the filaments brittle and the attrition 
breaks them off and polishes the face of th 
goods. When this lisle-thread effect is pro 
duced, remove the goods and allow them to 
cool off, subsequently treating them, as us 
ual, in the dyeing process to bring out the 
fast-black color, which after treatment, how- 
ever, is much richer than in goods treated in 
the usual manner. 

Mr. Dubois is ready to grant licenses for 
the use of this process of finishing and appli- 
cation can be made to him directly or to the 
Keystone Law and Patent Co., Betz Building, 
Philadelphia, Pa. We understand that the 
cost of the licenses is so low as to be practi- 
cally negligible in the cost of the dyed goods 
The process is fully covered by patents and 
Mr. Dubois, who has spent many years in 
perfecting it, intends to insist fully upon his 
rights as inventor. 
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NOVELTY STITCHES. 


Baldwinsville, N. Y., April 27, 1903. 
Editor Textile World Record: 

In looking over the article in the April 
issue entitled “The Knit Goods Situation,” 
we find you state the Amazon Knitting Co. 
have been making novelty stitch effects in 
ladies’ ribbed underwear, which the writer 
says are only one or two seasons old. We 
are enclosing you under separate cover sam- 
ples of stitches which we made seven years 
ago; we have made other stitches over eight 
years ago, but we haven’t any now, which we 
could send you. (These samples are shown 
in the accompanying illustrations. The num- 
bers indicate the year in which they were 
made.) 

Page 124 of the same article shows a 
style which we made last year in a very good 
lisle thread and trimmed with a very good 
lace, and we did not have such phenomenal! 
run on it, at $1.85. I merely send this to you 
to see for yourself that we practically orig 
inated this style stitch. I don’t do it to object 
to the statement whch you make in the above 
mentioned article, as we are not the least bit 
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prejudiced about the other manufacturers’ 
cas. 
Yours respectfully, 
ALEXANDE 














‘SETTING UP’’ AND CARE OF SPRING 
NEEDLE MACHINES. 


BY F W. HERRINGTON 


he mechanical arrangements of the dif- 
ferent makes of spring needle circular ma- 
chines manufactured in United States 
being similar, although some of the parts of 
the machine may vary somewhat, the prac- 
tical result from the setting up being the 
same, it will be necessary to show the setting 
up of but one of the makes, in order for a 
knitter of only even slight experience, to be 
able to set up the other makes. 

For this purpose, therefore, we will sup- 
pose that it is a machine from Tompkins 
Bros. of Trov, N. Y., that has arrived at the 


mill and which has to be set up and started 
by the knitter. 

Most of the spring needle circular knitting 
machines made in this country are built with 
2 needle cylinders on one table, on which 
needle cylinders, from 14 to 30 in. diameter 
can be put, with only a change of the “take- 
up” on the extreme largest diameter of cylin- 
ders. When three or more needle cylinders 
are put on one “table,” the cylinders are of 
smaller diameter, ranging from about 4 in. 
to 12 in. diameter. 

When the machine is received from the 
makers, the table part, with the stud for the 
needle cylinder, the driving gears and pul- 
leys, and upper driving shaft, are all set up 
and in order, with the exception of the lower 
or main driving shaft and pulleys. 

First—Remove the crating of the table 
part, and when the machine is placed in po- 
sition, remove the skids from the four legs of 
the table. 

Second--See that the table is level both 
ways, and if desired, fasten the legs to the 
floor, and it is also best to brace the table at 
the top of the column, either by bracing each 
table by itself, or if there are several tables, 
by running a rod through the hole in the 
cross arm of the column, and putting some 
old gas or steam pipe in between, which can 
be painted red to match the color of the table, 
and fastening two or more tables together 


1 


by a nut on each end of the rod, and then 
only putting one brace on each end of the 
tables. 

Third—Unpack the box which contains 
the column and cross arm, and which carries 
the take-ups. 

Fourth—Attach the cross arm to the col- 
umn. There is a check pin in the front side 
of column, which shows the correct position 
of the cross arm on the column. It is at- 
tached to the column by means of an iron 
rod running up through the column and 
screwing into the column. Tighten this rod 
as tight as possible with a large size monkey 
wrench. 

Fifth—Set and attach the column to the 
table. There are two check pins in the foot 
of column, and on the cross arm are figures 
painted 1 and 2. When the column its in its 
proper position these figures read from left 
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to right when standing in front of the ma- 
chine. The front of the machine is the side 
where the handle for the belt shipper is lo- 
cated. The column is fastened to the table 
with two bolts and nuts. 

Sixth—Unpack the box containing the 
“take-ups.” These come from the makers all 
together and have only to be put into position 
by attaching them to the cross arm of column. 
Each take-up is numbered I and 2 to corre- 
spond with the figures on cross arm. 

Seventh—Fasten the bevel gear which 
operates the lifting rod, and which revolves 
the emery covered roller of the take-up, to the 
under part of cross arm. 

Eighth—Attach the upright stud to the 
centre of the top part of take-up, which is 
held firmly in place with a large nut. 

Then raise the take-up into position on the 
cross arm. Two steel collars will be found, 
set in the cavity of the cross arm, over the 
take-up stud, the lower or bottom one being 
flat on the bottom and hollowed out on top, 
with a check pin hole in it on the bottom. 
This must be placed on the check pin to pre- 
vent its turning; the top collar is made to 
conform to the shape of the hollow part of 
the bottom one, and fastened to the stud of 
the take-up, by a small loose check pin, 
which will be found tied up in paper attached 
to the take-up. The whole take-up is then 
held firmly to the cross arm by a nut above 
these collars and attached to the stud of the 
take-up. 

The bottom collar being held stationary to 
the cross arm by the check pin, and the top 
collar being fastened to the stud of the take- 
up by the check pin and the nut above it, the 
lower collar acts as a step upon which the 
upper collar revolves with the whole of the 
take-up. The machine is now ready for the 
needle cylinder. 

(To be continued.) 


* 
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A NEW GLOVE FINGERING MACHINE. 


The illustration shows a new automatic 
power glove fingering machine which is be- 
ing brought out by George W. Lindley, 5120 
Wakefield St., Germantown, Pa. 

One of the important features of this ma- 


chine is that it produces two fingers at on 

thus greatly increasing the capacity. T 

machine is entirely automatic and is operate 
by power. 

It is supplied with an ingenious counting 
device, which avoids the necessity of th 
operator counting the courses, and thus elim- 
inates all chance of imperfection, due to ir 
regularity in this respect. It makes a per 
fect selvedge edge, and when sewed up th 
finger is as near seamless as is possible to 
get it. 

No weights are required to hold the work 
down, so that the goods are not stretched, nor 
are the plates worn. The machine is so thor- 








A GLOVE FINGERING MACHINE, 


oughly automatic in all its features that no 
skilled help is required to run it. The pro- 
duction is about fifteen dozen per day. It 
has been highly commended by the glove 
manufacturers who have installed it, and fur- 
ther particulars may be had from the manu 
facturer, who builds in addition to the above 
a line of special knitting machinery for circu- 
lar and cardigan jacket work, shirts, hosiery, 
etc. 
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Tags for Knit Goods. 


Editor Textile World Record: 

Where can I get the coupon tags that are used 
in knitting mills for keeping track of the goods 
passing through the mills? Each workman tears 
a piece from the ticket and sticks it on a card; 
this enables the goods to be identified and forms a 
record of the work done by each hand. 

Tyler (324). 


The tickets referred to are manufactured by E. 
A. Foster & Co., Cohoes, N. Y. They have stand- 
ard forms of tags and also make tickets to suit 
any special requirements. Their system is spe- 
ciaily adapted for keeping track of the piece work 
in knitting mills. 


"" 


Count of Single Yarn in 2-Ply Twist. 





Editor Textile World Record: 

] have frequent occasion to calculate the count 
of a single thread to be twisted with another of 
known size in order to produce a twist of a cer- 
tain size. For example, what count must be 
doubled with No. 40 cotton to produce a 2-ply 
equal to No. 24? Please explain the method of 
calculation for cotton, worsted, cut, run and grain 
systems. (Knitter (325). 


The method of calculation is the same for all 
methods of yarn numbering, which, like the cot- 
ton, worsted, cut or run systems, are based on a 
fixed weight and variable length. The rule is to 
divide the product of the given counts by their 
difierence. 

Thus in the example cited (40 X 24) + (40 — 24) 
= 60, count required. 

lf the yarn is numbered by a fixed length sys- 
tem, such as the number of grains per 120 yards, 
the required single count is found by subtracting 
the given single count from the count of the 2-ply 
yarn. In the case above cited No. 40=37 1/2 
grains; No, 2462 1/2 grains. Then, 62 1/2— 
37 1/2>= 25 grains, count of single yarn required. 
25 grain yarn=WNo. 60, the size obtained by the 
first calculation. 


> 


Size of Yarn in Knit Goods. 





Editor Textile World Record: 

Please inform me as to the best way of determin- 
ing the size of yarn in a knitted fabric which is made 
with two courses of fine cotton yarn and one course 
of coarse backing yarn. Fleece (333). 


Cut a small sample to a given size, say, two 
inches square. The sample is weighed, the weight 
being 7 1/2 grains. The courses per inch are then 
counted and found to be 28 with fine and 14 with 
coarse yarn. The next step is to ravel a course of 


each kind of yarn across the sample and measure 
its length. We will assume for illustration that 
the fine yarn measures 4 1/2 inches per course, the 
backing yarn § inches. The entire sample is then 
raveled, each kind of yarn being kept separate and 
weighed. 

Assuming the fine yarn to weigh 1 1/2 grains 
and the coarse yarn 6 grains, the calculation of the 
size of each is made as follows:— 

Fine yarn. 28 (courses per inch) X 2=56 
courses in sample. The yarn in each course meas- 
ures 4 1/2 inches, making 252 inches or 7 yards of 
cotton yarn weighing 1 1/2 grains. The count of 
cotton yarn is equal to the number of yards per 
8 1/3 grains. Then, 

(7 X 81/3) + 11/2=39, No. of cotton yarn. 

Backing yarn. 14 (courses per inch) X 2=28 
courses in sample. The yarn in each course meas- 
ures 5 inches, making 140 inches weighing 6 grains. 
The backing varn is numbered by the grains per 
25 yards or goo inches. Then, 

(900 X 6) + 14025 grains, Backing. 

If the hacking yarn is numbered by the run sys- 
tem, the calculation is as follows: 

Runs = yards per 4 3/8 grains. Then, 

(140 X 43/8 + 6= 102 inches in 4 3/8 grains. 

102 inches = 2 5/6 (yards) Runs, size of backing. 

These sizes are based on the weight of the yarn 
in the cloth. If the goods have lost weight in fin- 
ishing suitable allowance must be made for such 
loss when calculating the size of the yarn in the 
grease. 


+ 
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RECENT KNITTING PATENTS. 





KNITTED UNDERWEAR. | Union. 
John Pennington, Camden, N. Y. 


723,912. 


KNITTING MACHINE. 
Mayo, Franklin, N. H. 


726,178. George D. 


KNITTING MACHINE. 725,311. Arthur N. 
Ames, Franklin, N. H., assignor to Mayo 
Knitting Machine & Needle Company. 

This invention comprehends a device for wind- 
ing one thread about another without requiring 
that the spools, cops, or sources of supply of said 
threads be movable and without putting into the 
threads back of the winding device an objection- 
able reverse or opposite twist. 

It also comprehends a holding device to hold 
the free end of the severed thread previous to the 
twisting of said thread about another, and also a 
finger or device for drawing one of the threads to 
one side its normal line of travel for engagement 
with said holding device. There are also suitable 
means for severing one of the threads when its 
further use is not desired. 
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A 
KNITTING MACHINE NEEDLE. 
Emil A. Ilirner, Allentown, Pa. 
[his invention relates to a_ knitting-machine 
needle provided with a laterally-operative spring, 
whereby the motion of the needles between the 
of the needle-grooves is restrained 


4 


720,163. 


walls or “bars” 











ently to prevent accidental motion of the 
and consists in the needle constructed as 
here described 
Figure 1 is a side view, and Fig. 2 a front view. 
on an enlarged scale, of a knitting-machine needle 
constructed in accordance with the invention. 
A is the upper part of the shank of the needle. 


B is the hub or butt. 

C is the lower part of the shank below the 
butt, and [D is the spring. The needle, except the 
latch and its pivot, is formed of one piece of metal 
or wire. The portion of the shank which is above 
the butt is constructed in the usual way with the 
hook and latch at the upper end, and needs no 
further description. ‘The butt is formed by the 
double bend of the wire also in the usual way 
The lower part of the shank below the butt is 
formed by carrying the wire down in line with the 
upper part of the shank a distance of about twic« 
the length of the butt. The wire is then turned 
forward and upward, terminating in front of the 
shark immediately below the butt. It will be no 
ticed that the wire at C is permitted to complete 
its turn without any diminution of thickness, but 
that after the turn has been completed it is made 
thinner by reduction upon both sides. The thinned 
or reduced portion D is then bent first to one side 
and then to the other, so that the thinned end 
terminates almost immediately below the butt. 


KNITTING MACHINE. — Straight Fashioned 
725.6047. Charles H. Aldridge, Loughborough, 
England. 

This invention consists of certain improvements 
in rotary or straight-bar knitting-machines, and is 
particularly applicable to the type known as “Cot 
ton’s,’ where such are used or adapted for making 
lace or openwork hose, socks, underwear and the 
like In these machines fixed lacing-points are 
used carried by bars or fingers fast to a suitable 
rod carried by brackets which are fast to a shaft 
carried by the ordinary narrowing-machine and 
receiving the necessary endwise movements for the 
transfer of loops from needle to needle. 


I 


—— ed 


The main object of the invention is not only to 
enable lace or open-work hose, socks, underwear, 
etc. (fully fashioned or otherwise) to be made by 
the operation of fixed lace-points and with the 
lacework or open-work running within a_ few 
needles of each selvage all through the fashionings, 
but also to enable lacework to be carried down the 
heels and instep, while at the same time the sel- 
vage of both the heels and instep or other partings 
may be properly formed. It also enables a good 
bracelet or border to be made when some of the 
fixed lace-points only come in action, while a_ far 
larger number of points are allowed to come into 
action when a repeating or following pattern 1s 
being made whereby a considerable increase of 
production is obtained. 
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KNITTING MACHINES. 
Mechanism for. 726,229. 
Franklin, N. H. 

Knitting-machines, particularly when of the cir- 
cular type, such as commonly used in the knitting 
of stockings, are usually provided with thread-feed- 
ing mechanisms for supplying the requisite or extra 
threads to the stockings being knit to produce the 
desired effect—as, for instance, to give extra weight 
or wearing qualities, usually at the heel and toe 
portions. 


Thread Feeding 
George D. Mayo, 
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This invention aims to improve mechanisms of 
this sort and to render more certain the engage- 
ment of several threads and the carrying forward 
of the extra or new thread or threads to the work 
when desired. 


/ — 


KNITTING MILL NEWS. 


*Michigan, St. Joseph. Cooper, Wells and Co.’s 
new 3-story mill, 67 by 227 ft., which is under con- 
struction, will be equipped with most approved 
system of automatic sprinklers. They will install 
4 sets of cards and mules with all necessary ma- 
chinery (purchased) and about 400 knitting ma- 
chines and 60 sewing and looping machines (orders 
placed). They propose starting with an equipment 
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sufficient to turn out about 1,500 dozen pairs daily 
and increasing the output as business may require 
to 3,000 dozen pairs. Electricity will be the motive 
power. 


New York, Boonville. C. H. Wilkes, formerly 
superintendent of the Boonville Knitting Mills, 
and A. Wilson, of New York, will start a new plant 
as the Mystic Star Knitting Mill. Operations are 
expected to begin about May Ist. 


New York, Cohoes. The Sanitary Fibre Knitting 
Company has been formed to manufacture knit 
novelties, 


New York, New York. Herman H. Scheindel- 
man is proprietor of the American Mills, manu- 
facturing football and baseball hose and German 
knit ‘hosiery, sweaters for ladies, men and boys; 
athletic Jersey suits, cardigan jackets, bathing suits 
and stockinette coats. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Mr. Joseph F. Gee, 
proprietor of the Hercules Hosiery Company now 
at 4155 Frankford Avenue, Philadelphia, reports 
that he has about prepared incorporation papers 
for a very large company to manufacture knit 
goods of all kinds. They are negotiating for the 
purchase of the mill formerly occupied by the Rox- 
ford Knitting Company of Philadelphia and is in- 
vestigating automatic knitting machines, of which 
they expect to purchase 8o at the start. 


*Pennsylvania, Scranton. The Menzies Knit- 
ting Company, capitalized at $40,000, will start op- 
erations this month making infants’, misses’, and 
ladies’ fine hosiery. Mr. Clarke is president of the 
Company, Mr. Bean, treasurer and Mr. Menzies 
general manager and buyer. They will operate 75 
knitting machines, using steam power. A new 
building, 40 by 150 feet, brick, two stories and 
basement has been erected. 


Pennsylvania, Shamokin. The Northumberland 
Hosiery Mills is a new concern which will start 
operations here about June, making hosiery. 
They will operate 30 knitting machines. 


*Tennessee, Sparta. The Sparta Knitting Mills 
have been incorporated with capital stock of $15,- 
000; Richard Hill, president; S. S. Dibrell, vice 
president and J. R. Tubb, secretary and treasurer 
and S. J. Jackson, general manager. Are now 
ready to place orders for full equipment of ma- 
chinery, excepting power (water), for 150 dozen 
medium to heavy ribbed and fleeced underwear. 


*Tennessee, Sparta. The Sparta Knitting Mills, 
about which previous report has been made, con- 
templates having the plant in operation by July Ist. 
They wili operate about 12 knitting and 30 sewing 
machines, on men’s and women’s ribbed and 
fleeced lired cotton, worsted and wool underwear. 


Wisconsin, Two Rivers. A new company has 
been formed recently as the Zulu Hosiery Mills, 
W. S. Bremer and Fred Bremer, proprietors. The 
capital stock is placed at $10,000. They expect to 
start operations with 20 knitting machines and 8 
ribbers. 
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Enlargements and Improvements. 


Connecticut, Unionville. J. Broadbent & Son are 
installing 24 improved machines for knitting socks. 
About 20 girls will be employed on the work. 


Massachusetts, Millbury. The Koted Silk Un- 
derwear Co. has recently completed the re-arrange- 
ment of the machinery in the plant. They have in- 
stalled a new washer and dryer in the drying room, 
and also added a new boiler. 


Michigan, Owosso. The capital stock of the 
Bennett Knitting Company, making hosiery and 
mittens, is to be increased from $9,000 to $13,000. 


New Jersey, Bayonne. The Bayonne Knitting 
Mills are building an addition to the plant in 
which they will install about 12 more machines. 
They make sweaters of all kinds and now operate 
14 knitting and four sewing machines, using electric 
power. The plant was formerly located at Jersey 
City. 


*New York, Broadalbin. The new addition for 
the Broadalbin Knitting Company is expected to 
be completed and put in operation during May. 


New York, Cohoes. All the fleece and balbrig- 
gan machinery in the Green Island Knitting Mills 
(Isaac Roff, proprietor), Troy, has been removed 
to the Atlantic Mills. This will leave the rib knit- 
ting exclusively at the Green Island mill. 


*New York, Greenwich. E. O. Rose (Stony 
Point) is president of the Gordian Mesh Under- 
wear Co. recently incorporated with a _ capital 
stock of $30,000 and to be removed from Mattea- 
wan to this place. M. C. Rowe (Greenwich, N. Y.) 
is treasurer and C. O. Terwilliger, superintendent. 
They make linen mesh goods and ramie ladies’, 
men’s and children’s mercerized rib goods, operat- 
ing 8 knitting and 20 sewing machines, using elec- 
tricity. A dye house is attached to the plant. Sell 
goods direct. 


New York, Herkimer. The M. W. Brooks Man- 
ufacturing Co. will increase the capacity of the 
plant. They have removed the machinery from 
the old plant to new location, nearby. The old 
plant will be utilized for finishing and packing the 
goods. 


*New York, Oswego. An additional story and 
other improvements will be made to the Conde 
Mills recently purchased by the Kendall Knitting 
Company, greatly increasing the facilities. New 
machinery will be installed and a general over- 
hauling of the plant made before starting up. It is 
stated that a new mill name will be taken. 


New York, Troy. A new building is under con- 
struction for the Commercial Knitting Mills Com- 
pany, for garnetting purposes. A picker and two 
60 inch garnetts will be installed. 


Ohio, Cleveland. Several large German knitting 
machines are to be installed in the Standard Knit- 


ting Co.’s mill. 

*Pennsylvania, Lykens. The new addition un- 
der construction for Walter Duncan & Co., will be 
80 by 28 feet and equipped with 42 knitting ma- 


chines, more to be added later. The new addition 
is expected to be completed by July 1st. 


Pennsylvania, Mechanicsburg. The New Wind- 
sor Knitting Mills Company has recently installed 
30 knitting machines in the plant. They will soon 
start work on erecting a new dye house. 


_ Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Novelty Knit- 
ting Mills, Feld & Co., proprietors, 5th and Market 
— have removed their plant to 322 Chestnut 
treet. 


_*South Carolina, Jonesville, The Jonesville Knit- 
ting Mills, consolidation of the Alpha Cotton Mills 
and Jonesville Knitting Mills, are to instal 100 new 
full automatic knitting machines and 3,500 spin- 
dles in the plant. When completed they will have 
a total of 7,000 spindles and 200 full automatic knit- 
ting machines. J. J. Littlejohn is president of the 
company and A. L. Bassett, superintendent. Make 
seamless hosiery. 


Utah, Ogden. F. C. Parkinson has been ap- 
pointed secretary and manager of the Utah Knit- 
ting Works, recently incorporated to take over the 
business of the Ogden Knitting Works. C. E, 
Peterson has been elected treasurer. They are in- 
—s 25 knitting and 10 sewing machines in the 
mill, 


_ *Vermont, Brattleboro. The Brattleboro Hos- 
iery Co., about which some mention was made 
under Keene, N. H., relative to re-organizing and 
removing the plant there, advises us that they have 
re-organized under the name of the Brattleboro 
Manufacturing Co., capital stock of $50,000, and 
will remain in Brattleboro, where the plant will be 
increased. C. H. Thompson is president of the 
company and W. D. Stockwell, treasurer and man- 
ager. They now operate 45 knitting machines, 
using electric power, and have a dye house at- 
tached. 


Mills Starting Up. 

Massachusetts, Lowell. The Lawrence Manufac- 
turing Company has started the yarn mill, and all 
the departments except mule spinning are running. 
The hosiery department has been operated steadily 
since the strike began, but closed the yarn depart- 
ment over a week ago. 


*New York, Depew. Operations are expected to 
start this month in the new plant of the Depew 
Knitting Mill. The power and shafting has been 
put up and the work will start as soon as all the 
machinery is set up. 


*Pennsylvania, Bethlehem. Operations have 
been started in the branch hosiery mill established 
by George D. Dobbins of South Bethlehem. 


Mills Shutting Down. 
New York, Hudson. The Beaver Knitting Mills 
of this place are shut down for the present. 





FACTS AND GOSSIP. 


*New York, Camillus. The creditors of J. N. 
Keefer, knit goods manufacturer, have voted to 
accept a compromise of 20 per cent. Mr. Keefer’s 
liabilities were placed at $30,425.59. 
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New York, Fort Hunter. Enders Key is re- 
ported interested in project on foot for erecting a 
knitting mill here. Mr. Enders was formerly with 
the Amsterdam Knitting Company. 


*New York, Rochester. Max Biswanger is 
president of the Ideal Knitting Co., recently incor- 
porated with capital stock of $5,000; Daniel P. 
Cahill, treasurer and superintendent. They will 
operate 32 knitting machines on seamless half hose. 


*New York, Warsaw. The Oatka Hosiery 
Company has been incorporated with capital stock 
of $60,000 and has purchased the plant of the War- 
saw Knitting Mills. F. W. Herington is manager 
of the new company. They make men’s, women’s, 
misses’ and infants’ hosiery, operating 4 full fash- 
ioned frames, 96 latch needle knitting machines, 8 
sewing machines and 8 loopers. 


*Ohio, Kingsville. L. F. McAuley of Cleveland 
is interested in the project mentioned last week 
for locating a knitting mill at this place. Site has 
not definitely been decided upon. 


Oklahoma Territory, Shawnee. M. H. Bailey is 
reported as interested in establishing a knitting mill 
here. 


*Ontario, Renfrew. The project of establishing 
a hosiery mill here has fallen through. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The U. S. Knitting 
Mills, formerly located at the N. E. corner 4th and 
Market Streets, Philadelphia, have removed their 
plant to the building at the S. E. corner of 7th and 
Market Streets, where they are now occupying two 
floors. The firm of Block & Reinheimer, former 
owners of this plant, have gone out of existence 
and a new firm known as Haber, Block & Co., are 
now in control. They are in need of second-hand 
flat knitting machines and would be glad to hear 
from responsible parties who have same on hand. 


*Pennsylvania, Pottstown. Fritz & Krause ad- 
vise us that they are still operating under old style 
name of above, but expect later on to do business 
as the Pottstown Hosiery Mills, Inc. Propose put- 
ting in additional machinery beside installation of 
dye plant. 


Pennsylvania, Waymart. A sweater factory is 
reported to be established here. $10,000 is said to 
have been subscribed toward the project. 


South Carolina, Columbia. David Armstrong is 
reported as interested in company to be organized 
for purpose of operating a knitting mill at this 
place. 


’~ 


PERSONALS. 





Readers of the Textile World Record are re- 
quested to send items about superintendents and 
overseers for this department. Such items should 
be accompanied by the name of the sender, as an 
evidence of good faith. 

Roy L. Barney, late of Elmira, N. Y., has ac- 
cepted a position with the Union Underwear Com- 
pany of Piqua, Ohio, as overseer of knitting and 
finishing. 


C. H. Wilkes, formerly superintendent of the 
Boonville Knitting Company, Boonville, N. Y., 
has formed a partnership with A. Wilson of New 
York, and has started a knitting mill at Boonville, 
under the name of Mystic Star Knitting Mill. 


C. M. Robinson is night superintendent of the 
Perry Knitting Company, Perry, N. Y. 


F. C. Parkinson has accepted the position of 
manager of the Utah Knitting Works, Ogden, 
Utah. Mr. Parkinson has also been made secre- 
tary, to succeed C. E. Thorstensen, who died re- 
cently. C. E. Peterson has been elected treasurer. 
This company was recently incorporated and took 
over the business of the Ogden Knitting Works. 


Minton Norton, who was a department super- 
intendent for the old Plainville Mfg. Co., Plain- 
ville, Conn., has secured a similar position in a 
Virginia mill. 


George Martin is boss knitter for the Southdown 
Knitting Company, Allentown, Pa. 


Frank McDermott has accepted a position as 
engineer at the Knitted Fabrics Company, Meth- 
uen, Mass. 


John B. Liddie has accepted the position of 
superintendent of the No. 3 mill of the Utica Knit- 
ting Co., Oriskany Falls, N. Y. 


James E. Leach has succeeded George H. Swal- 
low as overseer of spinning at the Aiken Mill, 
Franklin Falls, N. H. 


Mr. Kennedy, superintendent of the No. 2 mill 
of the Penman Mfg. Co., Paris, Ontario, resigned 
his position recently. 


Herman Haigh of Philadelphia is now located in 
Cincinnati, O., being employed in the capacity of 
overseer of carding with the firm of Adler & Co., 
knit goods and hosiery manufacturers. 


Thomas F. Brennan has accepted a position as 
overseer of carding with the Victor Knitting Mills 
Company, Cohoes, N. Y. 


George Ashcroft, boss dyer and bleacher for the 
Leicester Knitting Mill, Woonsocket, R. I., has 
resigned to accept a similar place with the Glenark 
Knitting Company in that city. He is succeeded 
by W. Cowburn, recently of the New York Mills, 
New York Mills, N. Y. 





Ohio, Leipsic. The Leipsic Hosiery Co. is to 
increase the capacity of the plant. 


Kansas, Independence. The Kansas Cotton 
Twine Company, manufacturers of wrapping twine, 
are considerinng the question of putting in knit- 
ting machinery to manufacture a low grade hose, 
for which they will make their own yarn. 


Pennsylvania, Clifton Heights. A new dye 
house, 50 by 25 feet, one story, is under construc- 
tion for the Columbus Knitting Mills, Crawford & 
Quinn, proprietors. New machinery will be put in. 
Previous to this the goods were sent away to be 
dyed, 
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New Machinery and Processes. 


This department is designed to present from month to month a brief mention of new machinery, devices, and pr 
es-es being brought out in this country aud abroad, that are of interest to textile manufacturers. It is not a list 
patents. but of improvements coming on the market. Toe idea being to present to our readers a sysiematic monthly 


record of new machinery, etc., of interest to textile mill men. 


We invite machine builders and others to sead us such information for this department. 


Lisle Thread Finish for Knit Goods. A. N. 
Dubois, 2170 Sedgeley Ave., Philadelphia, 
Pa., is introducing to the trade a new process 
of imparting a lisle finish to knit goods, of 
which a description appears in another part 
of this issue. 


Steaming and Drying Machine for Knit 
Goods. The Wever steaming and drying ma- 
chine built by Wildt & Co., Leicester, Eng- 
land, is being introduced by them. The web, 
after finishing, is inflated while in a semi 
damp state and thus stretched or brought to 
its original form. The damp webbing is 
smoothed and steamed at the same time by 
being pressed against and passed over hot 
copper pipes. At the same time the knit tub- 
ing is inflated with hot air so that the loops 
of the fabric are not pressed flat but retain 
the round, full appearance so popular with 
buyers. The drying is done by a blast of hot 
air which penetrates all parts of the material. 
It is claimed that felted knit goods treated in 
this machine lose their creases, becoming 
smooth and much softer. 

This process has been found of especial ad- 
vantage in drying wool and half wool webs, 
such goods gaining a full feeling and retain- 
ing their shape and softness. After drying 
the web is wound with the wales perfectly 
straight and on this account is of great value 
for handling fancy patterns. The moisture 
left in the goods can be regulated as closely 
as desired and the drying process can be 
lengthened or shortened to suit the require- 
ments of different fabrics. 

The builders state that one machine will dry 
from 1,500 to 1,800 vards of circular webbing 
per day. One man can operate from two to 
three machines which are also said to be very 
economical in the use of steam. The width of 
the machine is but six feet and the length 
fifteen feet. The machine has been very suc- 
cessful wherever introduced. 


Automatic Worsted Loom. The 
Continuous 


Walk 
Syndicate, Norwoo 
Green, Halifax, England, is about to place 01 
the market a self shuttling loom for worst 
goods. It is provided with a device whicli 
changes the shuttle before the filling is e: 


Loom 


tirely exhausted, thus preventing misspicks 
The builders have some sample looms in 
operation which are said to work satisfa 

torily. 

Milling, Scouring and Crabbing Machine. 
An English firm has recently brought out a 
combined milling, scouring and crabbing ma 
chine which has been adopted by some of the 
Leeds manufacturers. It is claimed that the 
machine can be easily adjusted for either of 
these processes on worsted goods. 

Engine Speed Regulator. Messrs. Tomlin 
son, Ltd., oi Rochdale, England, are putting 
on the market a speed regulator for steam 
A number of these regulators are 
aiready in use in the Yorkshire district and 
are said to be giving satisfaction. It is ap 
plicable to all classes of engines, whether the 
governor works the cut-off or expansion 
following words: 


Rotary Cloth Press. Messrs. 
Soho Works, Rochdale, England, have ré 
cently placed on the market a_ hydraulic 
This is a new machine in 


engines. 


‘Tomlinson, 


rotary cloth press. 
their line and is said to have been designed 
and constructed upon the most approved 
principles. 

Automatic Yarn Tester. 
Zurich, Switzerland, has recently brought out 
an automatic yarn tester for testing the 
strength of fine yarn and is specially adapted 
for single silk threads. The approximate 
range of the machine includes yarn varying 
in strength from 1,/5 oz. to6 1/2 lbs. Differ- 


Henry Baer & Co., 


ent scales are provided so that the results of 


tests of either coarse or fine yarn can be read 
with equal facility. 











ROPE MACHINERY. 


\luch interest is being shown at present in 

manufacture of rope and cordage. This 

; especially true of the Southern states where 
e industrial conditions, so favorable to 








FIG. I. 


cotton manufacturing, offer corresponding 
advantages to the cordage industry. The 
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the Philippines. In the Monthly Comment 
of this issue the situation that promises to 
give this country a complete monopoly of the 
Manila hemp trade of the world is explained. 
Such a condition cannot fail to stimulate the 
manufacturers of rope and cordage in this 
country, to supply not only the domestic but 
the foreign market as well. 

rhe Philippines are noted for their produc- 
tion of hemp fibre and there is no question 
that the aiready large product can be vastly 
increased by improved methods of cultivation. 
At the present time the crudest and most 
wasteful processes are employed there, both 
in raising the fibre and in manufacturing it 
into rope. The work, as carried on at pres- 
ent in the islands, is illustrated at Fig. 1. 
Two muscular natives are engaged in twist- 
ing and stretching a length of rope attached 
to a tree at one end. This shows the most 
rudimentary methods and those actually em- 
ployed at the present time, our illustration 
being made from a photograph taken last 
December. In marked contrast with this is 
the Haskell-Dawes rope machine shown at 
Fig. 2, which represents the highest type of 
automatic rope machinery at the present 
time. 

















improved prospects of the rope making 
business are due not only to the general pros- 
perity of the country, but also to the advan- 


tages resulting to us from our acquisition of 





A comparison of the two pictures shows 
the difference between the American and 
Spanish methods and illustrates one of the 
causes for the decline of Spain and the rise 
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of America,—the superiority of the latter in 
industrial operations. 

The Haskell-Dawes machine has been con- 
structed with the object of giving manufac- 
turers a machine that can be run at high 
speed with only ordinary attention. This 
object has been attained by combining all of 
the best features of previous machines with a 
patent traverse motion which allows the 
shortest flyer possible. The machines are so 
well balanced that they can be run at an 
extremely high speed and are adapted for 
working hemp, jute and cotton. The flyer 
being driven by direct gearing from the bot- 
tom shaft gives a perfect turn in the rope and 
as the capstans are also directly connected by 
gearing it is impossible to have an imperfect 
twist; when the change gears are once ad- 
justed the results are certain. 

The tension of the bobbins is positive and 
easy of adjustment; the rope guide can be 
made to suit any size rope by simply slacken- 
ing the set screw underneath and turning the 
guide until both sides touch the rope. All 
parts are interchangeable so that when one 


part becomes worn a new one can be obtained 
by mail or express by simply indicating the 
The bearings are split bushings of 
hard phosphor bronze, accurately fitted in 
their sockets and when worn can be made as 
good as new by being turned half way round, 


number. 


the pull being always in one direction. The 
bobbin spindles are held in place by bushings 
which permit of quick renewal when worn by 
the hammering of the spindles. This is in 
marked contrast to the old machines in which 
a new cross bar must be placed under the 
same conditions. 

The builders of this machine, the Haskell- 
Dawes Machine Company, whose office is at 
176 Federal St., Boston, Mass., build a 
full line of spinning, forming, twisting and 
laving machinery for every variety of cord- 
age and twines. 


s 
> 





—The fibre of the Mexican cotton is longer 
and stronger than that of the cotton of the 
United States, but is thinner, less silky, and 
not as clean as the latter, which fact has 
given rise to the custom of mixing the Amer- 
ican cotton with the Mexican, especially in 
the manufacture of articles of fine texture. 
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HOPKINS PIECE DYEING MACHINE. 


The accompanying illustrations show 
piece dyeing machine built by the Hopkin 
Machine Works, Bridgton, R. I., with specia 
reference to the coloring and burr dyeing of 
piece goods. It has been thoroughly tested in 


rHE HOPKINS PIECE DYEING MACHINE, 


many mills with entire success. As seen in 
the illustration the curved back carries the 
pieces to the forward part of the machine as 
they pass from the rollers, thus placing the 
strings in position to be raised by the reel 
without danger of becoming snarled. This 
arrangement, which is familiar to all dyers, 
relieves the pieces of unnecessary strain and 
is Of especial advantage in the handling of 
light fabrics and knit goods. 

The reel, which is of the skeleton pattern, 
is very light and strong and is driven by fric- 
tion pulleys and gears, so arranged as to re- 
duce the power and strain on the belt to a 
minimum. The squeeze rolls are very strong 
and durable, the pressure being regulated by 
concealed springs. The machine is built 
either with wood or iron frame as desired. 

The satisfaction which the dyeing machine 
has given to many manufacturers leads the 
builders to claim that it is unexcelled as re- 
gards economy of space, power, labor and 
dyeing materials. The Hopkins Machine 
Works also build fulling mills, cloth washers, 
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vats, tanks, etc. Further particulars regard- 
ing their line of machinery can be obtained by 
addressing them at Bridgton, R. I., or Provi- 
dence, R. I. 


* 


STEEL ,THREAD BOARD RAIL. 





The illustration shows the new steel thread 
board rail for spinning and twisting frames 
now being introduced by L. T. Houghton, 
Worcester, Mass. 

Mr. Houghton’s metal thread board has 


THE HOUGHTON BALANCED STEEI 


met with great success, and is being specified 
not only for new frames, but is replacing 
wooden boards in many mills. It has passed 
the experimental stage, and its advantages 
are no longer denied. 

Mr. Houghton now goes a step further, 
and gives to the trade a steel rail, the general 
advantages of which every spinner will recog- 
nize, but there are some special features 
which commend it. The rail is pivoted to the 


roller beam by counterbalanced hinges, con- ° 


structed sc that the rail is held in an upright 
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position by its own weight when turned back 
for doffing. No brackets or lifting devices 
are required. The advantages of this feature 
will be recognized every time the frame is 
doffed. The rail is strongly made, and there 
is no danger of breaking or getting out of 
order. 

We understand that this steel balanced rail 
is sold only with the Houghton thread board, 
at an added cost of three cents per spindle. 

Patents for this device are applied for and 
pending. 


THREAD BOARD RAIL. 


MASON IMPROVED DOBBY. 


The accompanying illustration shows the 
improvements recently made by the Mason 
Machine Works of Taunton, Mass., on the 
dobby motion, and at the same time increas- 
ing the strength and durability of the ma- 
chine. Malleable iron hooks and pins which 
have been a source of trouble by reason of 
their tendency to wear are dispensed with and 
replaced by an improved hook and pin made 
of case hardened steel. This adds very ma- 
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terially to the life of the working parts, 


besides preventing misspicks, which are 
caused by these parts becoming worn. 
Practical tests of the improved dobby show 
that these improvements cause no inconven# 
The 
readily removed 
without taking the dobby apart and the har- 


ience in the handling of the machine. 
hooks and levers can be 
ness leveling device is very convenient. A 
double index with two rows of pegs in each 
bar is used because by this arrangement the 
pattern chain is shortened just one-half as 


compared with a single index. Another ad- 


THE MOREHEAD TRAP. 


Since the Morehead trap was presented to 
the trade some months ago some very radical 
changes in its iorm and improvements in its 
construction A cast-iron 
had for the wooden 
platform used. The drum, or 
tank, is now counter-balanced by a lever and 
weight having its fulcrum attached to the 
base. This is a great improvement over the 
old movement, as the weight of the water 


made. 
substituted 
previously 


have been 


base been 


has a greater leverage in starting the tank 
to tilt over, and vice versa, the counter-bal- 
ancing weight has a more powerful leverage 
to bring the tank back to its normal condi- 
tion when the water is discharged. 





— 


THE MOREHEAD TRAP. 


A slight change made in the construction 
of the vent to the trap has overcome the ne- 














~~ 
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THE MASON IMPROVED DOBBY. 


cessity for the equalizing pipe which used to 
be on the outside of the drum. An improve- 
ment has been made in the seat and disc of 
the steam valve, reducing the possibility of 
destruction and wear. 


vantage of the double index is the easier 


j 7 
oe ene 
— 


working of the pattern mechanism. 
The leno attachments can be easily applied 


mae 


to this dobby which is driven from a crank or All these things tend to greatly improve 
the appearance ot the trap, at the same time 
preserving the original simplicity of adjust- 
ments in every detail. 


— 


cam shaft. The pattern barrel may be worked 
by a patent spring pawl or ratchet or by a 
sprocket chain and intermittent worm as may 
be preferred. 


The trap as now con- 
structed is shown in the accompanying illus- 
tration. Further information, prices, etc., 
may be obtained from The American Blower 
Co., Detroit, Mich., or any of their branch 
offices. 


The improved dobby has been 
applied with success to all the well known 
makes of looms, the only change required 
being a special arch bracket to fit the loom 
side frame. 
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Dyeing, Bleaching, Printing, Etc. 








THE STANDING KETTLE IN COTTON 
DYEING. 


Much has been said and written regarding 
the advisability of maintaining a standing ket- 
tle for cotton dyeing, but, with the possible 
exception of standard shades, is it possible? 
Some years ago when there were but few di- 
rect dyeing colors it was the almost universal 
practice for the dyer to maintain standing 
baths of direct blacks, 
chrysamines, etc., and with very good success, 
but latterly, with the development of this spe- 
cial line of colors and the qonsequent increase 
in the number of special shades, the majority 
of which were mixtures of two or more dye- 
stuffs, no two of which exhausted from the 
bath at the same rate, the dyer has been led 
to be rather skeptical about the advisability 
of dyeing batch after batch in the same tub 
without letting off the liquor after two or 
three dyeings. 

Except in the case of direct blacks, espe- 
cially such as are either very simple mixtures 
or are separate dyes the dyer has the advan- 


benzopurpurines, 


tage in working his liquors for one or two 
weeks at a time without any fear of off shades. 

From an economical standpoint many dyers 
do not regard the standing kettle with favor 
because the great majority of direct dyes 
as now made exhaust very completely. This 
is the case with the benzopurpurines, congo 
reds, chrysamines when dyed with sodium 
phosphate, direct browns, some blues, and 
the greens, and what is left in the bath is re- 
garded as colored residues of little or no 
tinctorial value. 

There is no doubt, however, but that mix- 
tures of the direct dyes are the most difficult 
to maintain the bath in proper proportions 
unless the dyer is advised of the nature of the 
mixture and is supplied with the components 
to build the shade for each succeeding lot. 

One 
bear in mind when keeping a standing kettle 
amount of salt or 

whichever is Some 


source of error that is necessary to 


is the common 


Glauber’s 


proper 


salt, used. 


dyers start with 25 pounds for the first kettle, 
and add ten pounds for each succeeding one, 
that about the proper 
amount to add to keep up the original pro- 
portion. A careful calculation will show at 


assuming this is 


once that this amount is too high, being 2/5 
or 40 per cent. of the original amount, and is 
a quantity that is hardly removed by each 100 
lbs. of dyed yarn. In general dyeing practice 
100 Ibs. of cotton yarn removes from the ket- 
tle about 100 Ibs. of liquor or 12 1/2 gallons, 
and as the average dye kettle contains about 
2,000 pounds of water, consequently the 
actual amount of salt removed by this means 
is but 1 1/4 lbs. Thus, when we consider that 
no salt is decomposed nor is it volatile, the 
major portion must still remain in the vat, so 
that the usual ro lb. addition is excessive and 
in a short time would raise the density of the 
dve bath to such a point that it would cause 
the dissolved color to precipitate,—a state of 
affairs that has been occasionally met with. 
With the sulphur colors the conditions are 
about the same; in this case the usual quan- 
titv of salt is very high, in some instances just 
short of saturation, the reason being that 
these particular colors will only show their 
full tone when dyed in a bath of great density. 
The additions to these baths are also regu- 
lated with some attempt at accuracy, but only 
in a few cases is due regard had to the loss of 
salt through removal in the wet yarn. 
Standing baths with sulphur blacks are easy 
to maintain when once the proper quantity to 
bring the shade up to that of the first kettle is 
obtained, but where various depths of black 
are being dyed the dver is always the best 
judge as to the proper quantities to add. In 
all cases over salting must be guarded against. 
iceienaliilintinadicdines 


INCREASING FASTNESS OF INDIGO. 


A process for increasing the fastness of 
indigo has recently been patented in this 
country. 

The inventor states that indigo dyeings 
on vegetable fibre (whether produced by 
natural indigo or by artificial indigo) are 
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not so fast against the action of chlorin and 
washing as is desirable. Various means have 
been proposed for increasing the fastness; 
but such proposed means have had but small 
effect and have not been satisfactory in prac- 
tice. 

By the new process indigo dyeings on 
vegetable fibres are rendered so fast against 
washing and the action of chlorin as to fulfil 
all ordinary requirements of the trade as re- 
gards such fastness. 

According to this invention the dyeings are 
treated with Turkey-red oil, either alone or 
in conjunction with aluminum salts,. in a 
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until the said yarn is evenly impregnated. 
Then wring the said yarn out and dry it well 
for about twelve (12) hours at a temperature 
of from fifty to seventy degrees centigrade 
(50 to 70 deg.) and pass it through a seven 
(7) per cent. solution of aluminum acetate 
until it is evenly impregnated therewith and 
then wring it out and again thoroughly dry it. 


rs 





A NOVEL DYEING MACHINE. 


During the past year several machine 
builders in Germany have been experiment- 
ing on a dyeing and centrifugal extracting 








A GERMAN DYEING 


manner, for instance, similar to that practiced 
in Turkey-red dyeing. The treatment can be 
performed once or several times, the material 
being dried between each treatment. A sub- 
sequent short steaming further increases the 
fastness of the dyeings. The treatment ac- 
cording to this invention is applicable to dye- 
ings with either natural indigo or artificial 
indigo. 

The following example illustrates the 
process, which, however, is not confined to 
this example: 

Work which has been dyed with 
indigo in a bath made up of ten (10) parts, by 
weight, of Turkey-red oil (sulfonated castor- 
oil) and ninety (90) parts, by weight, of water 


yarn 


AND 


——EE 





EXTRACTING MACHINE. 


machine by which raw stock, slubbing and 
yarn can be colored, rinsed and extracted at 
one operation without removing the material 
from the machine. One of these firms has a 
machine in practical operation and we obtain 
the following description of it from an ac- 
count given in the Osterreich Wollen-und 
Leinen Industrie by a visitor to the works. 
The space occupied is about eight feet 
square and from four to five horse power is 
required to drive the machine which is shown 
in the accompanying illustration. The stor- 
age tank for the dyeing liquor is about seven 
feet above the floor level and is not shown in 
the cut. The centrifugal pump has a capacity 
of 800 gallons per minute thus forcing the 184 
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gallons of liquor through the material more 
than four times per minute. 

The material is placed in six boxes which 
are then fastened by suitable means in the 
cylinder of the machine. A batch of the ma- 
terial was being colored a sulphur black 
when the machine was inspected; part of the 
boxes were filled with cops, part with spools 
and part of them with yarn to show the re- 
sults obtained with each of these materials. 
The total weight of the material dyed was 
240 pounds. After being filled the boxes are 
closed with air tight covers and the pump 
connected with the machine. Upon starting 
the pump the liquor forces out the air, which 
escapes through an opening at the top; when 
the air is exhausted and the liquor begins to 
escape the vent is closed. The liquor then 
rises in the pipe to the open tank above the 
machine which is connected with a suction 
pump. This so-called expansion tank serves 
several purposes. Dyestuffs and chemicals 
are added to the liquor by being placed in this 
tank. The liquor is also boiled here and the 
tank enables the operator to make sure that 
the machine is properly filled with liquor and 
consequently free from air. The small pipe 
runs directly from the top of the machine to 
this expansion tank, enabling any air to es- 
cape from the machine. It is very important 
that all the air should be removed, especially 
in using sulphur colors, as otherwise the ma- 
terial is likely to be spotted. 

The mordanting liquor is forced alternately 
in different directions through the stock. 
When the mordanting process is completed 
the supply of liquor is stopped and the ma- 
chine started as a centrifugal extractor. This 
removes all the surplus liquor. The material 
is then rinsed slightly, again extracted and 
afterwards thoroughly rinsed, when it is 
ready for dyeing. The valves are now suit- 
ably arranged, the pumps started and the air 
forced from the machine by the dyeing liquor 
as before described. The dyeing process 
lasts about forty-five minutes, during which 
time the direction of the current is repeatedly 
changed. A gauge indicates the pressure and 
sucking force of the pump; the former, at 
the time of the inspection was about twenty- 
two pounds, and the latter one and one-half 
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pounds. After dyeing the liquor is pumped 
into the storage tank above. 

The stock is now extracted and as the ma- 
chine is air tight partial oxidation of the 
color is prevented. After extracting, air is 
admitted and the stock rinsed a second time. 
On mordant colors the daily production is 
about 1,000 pounds and with the direct dyeing 
process from 1,600 to 1,800 pounds. The 
cylinder revolves 700 times per minute. 

After extracting the material is carried 
from the machine direct to the dryer. Owing 
to its air tight properties this machine is 
adapted for coloring indigo, for steaming and 
for other processes in which air must be ex- 
cluded from the material. 

The machine is built of iron and nickel, the 
last named construction being for bleaching 
and for dyeing with the basic colors. The 
ability to extract the stock without removing 
from the machine is of great advantage in 
bleaching operations, resulting in a consider- 
able saving of time. After extracting the 
material retains only about 60 per cent. of 
water. 





DYEING ARTIFICIAL SILK. 





Gradually the position of artificial silk is 
assuming greater importance in the manu- 
facture of various classes of textiles, and 
while it is not actually displacing the real 
article by any means, it has in a peculiar 
sense made a field of its own. Ever since its 
manufacture became a commercial possi- 
bility, there were, and no doubt are ex- 
isting today, a number of chemical and me- 
chanical details to be overcome before man- 
ufacturers will entertain for it a feeling of 
perfect safety, and not the least may be men- 
tioned the proper methods to adopt in order 
to dye it properly. 

At the present time, artificial silk is valu- 
able for a large number of fabrics, such as 
upholstery goods, ribbons, fringes, not to 
mention the various kinds of mixed cotton 
and woolen goods that are flecked here and 
there with “silk” threads, or which have 
stripes woven in the pattern. 

For dveing this fabric, various processes 
may be used, one of the most satisfactory for 
many purposes being that for the diréct 
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colors, which are applied in the following 


manner. 


For light shades, the bath is prepared with 


Soap 
Phosphate of Soda 4 per cent. 
For medium shades 

Carbonate of Soda (Sal Soda) 

2 per cent. 

Glauber’s Salt 8 per cent. 
For heavy shades 
of Soda (Sal Soda), 3 per cent. 
Glauber’s Salt 


Carbonate 


i2to 15 per cent. 


The temperature of the bath is a matter of 


some importance. For light and medium 
should not 100 deg. F., 
while for heavy shades it may be increased to 
140 deg. F., with careful though constant 
working. Like ordinary applications of this 


shades, it exceed 


class of colors, they may be topped in a sep- 
arate dyebath with members of the basic 
series, provided the bath is slightly acidified 
with acetic acid. By this means many useful 
combination shades can be obtained. 

For dyeing the mordant of basic colors, 
the is first mordanted with a stainless 
sumac extract or tannic acid, and then filled 


“ok 


with some antimony salt, the following being 
The 
done with from 2 to 4 per cent. of tannic acid 
(or the presence of I 
per cent. hydrochloric acid for about 3 hours 
at 125 deg. F. 
utes through a cold bath containing from 1 
to 2 1/2 per cent. of tartar emetic, when it 
is washed and dried, or simply hydro ex- 
tracted and made ready for the dyeing. The 
dyeing is commenced by working the mor- 


the best known details. mordanting is 


sumac equivalent) in 


when it is passed for 20 min- 


danted “silk” in a bath containing about 2 to 
3 per cent. of acetic acid for a few minutes, 
after which the previously dissolved dyestuff 
is gradually added, while the temperature of 
the bath is increased slowly to 100 deg. F., 
during which time the color is almost com- 
pletely taken up. 

Owing to the chemical nature of artificial 
silk, it has been deemed possible to dye it 
with aniline salt, and the following general 
Prepare a mixture of 
the solutions of sodium chlorate, potassium 
ferrocyanide and aniline hydrochloride; work 
the skeins in this for some time, and then 


method is suggested. 
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an ordinary steam ageing apparatus as fo: 
cotton, and finally work in a solution contain 
ing about I 1/2 per cent. of bichromate oi 
potassium heated to 140 deg. F. Then lift, 
wash well and dry. 

Indigo may be dved by means of the ordi 
nary “hydrosulphite” vat, as modified for 
either the natural product or synthetic in- 
digo. 

After dyeing by almost any process, arti- 
ficial silk has a peculiar coarse handle or fee! 
which must be removed before proceeding 
with the manufacturing 
ations, and this may be 


subsequent oper 
done by treating 
with a weak cold soap bath, followed by a 
thorough rinsing, or a passage through an 
acidified boiled-off liquor, which at once im 
parts a good “handle” to the silk but 


give it some “screop.” 


also 


As pointed out by a number of careful 
dyers, the temperature of any of the baths 
used in treating artificial silk must not be al- 
lowed to exceed 140 deg. F., for the reason 
that the fibre strength is seriously impaired, 
not only so far as relates to the elasticity but 
the brittleness. On the whole, all processes 
that for the 
colors will be found the most satisfactory be 
cause the best results are secured at an al- 
most normal temperature. 


+ 


for dyeing considered, basic 





THE DYEING OF HOSIERY MATERIAL. 


Under the above heading we _ include 
knitted goods of all kinds for the general 
methods applied to any one special class can, 
with slight modifications, usually of a me- 
chanical nature, apply to any other. The 
present paper will not attempt to describe 
every known process of dyeing, but rather to 
point out the essential features of the more 
important processes. 

Cotton and have been used in the 
manufacture of hosiery for a very long time 
either as separate stocks, or in mixtures con- 
sisting of the different threads twisted and 
knitted together, or in the form of mixed 
stock, carded, spun, etc., so as to form a uni- 
form “merino” thread. This may appear to 
some of our readers as a matter of small im- 
portance, but it is a very serious matter from 
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responsible for the resulting work and with 
the very great number of widely differing 
coloring matters to select from, he must know 
the nature and composition of the stock he is 
to dye, so that his labor and wear and tear 
of the hosiery delivered to him will be sub- 
jected to the least treatment for results. 

At the present time fancy shades in hosiery 
are the most important, and a comparison 
with the shades current a few years ago will 
show that the present day dyer has a serious 
problem before him that was never contem- 
plated by the dyer of twenty nor even ten 
years ago. However, today the dyer has at 
his command dyestuffs and coloring matters 
that go very far to give the present results, 
products that are as of yesterday and which 
make possible the cheap fancy shades that 
could only be formerly purchased at very 
much higher prices in the past. 

Of course, the change from the styles for- 
nierly in vogue can be partly ascribed to the 
many practical combinations of colors that 
are now possible with the modern dyes and 
which allow greater latitude to the textile 
designer, the most important of which being 
the so-called direct dyeing colors, a group of 
coloring matters capable of yielding the most 
varied results either alone or when judiciously 
combined or worked in conjunction with dyes 
of other and entirely different origin. 

These dyes possess many good qualities 
that specially commend them to the dyer of 
knitted goods that are to be subjected to 
rough usage, especially sweaters, etc., which 
must stand not only light, but moisture and 
nerspiration. Of course not all the direct 
dyes will meet the requirement, but many will, 
and it is from this number that those most 
useful are selected. 

Several general methods for dyeing hosiery 
are ir use and the following summary may 
not be out of place. 

1. For plain shades. Single bath process. 

2. Two-colored effects. Acid and direct 
dyes, single bath. 

3. Two-colored effects. 
ess. 

It will be seen that the dyer has a choice 
of methods from which to select according 
to the needs of the particular work in hand. 


Two-bath proc- 
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SINGLE BATH PROCESS. 

This is the simplest method for the dyeing 
of hosiery unions. The dyebath is prepared 
by using for every 100 pounds of material 
about 240 to 250 gallons of water, and dis- 
solving therein 10 pounds of ordinary crys- 
tallized Glauber’s salt or its equivalent in the 
calcium product, together with a sufficient 
amount of dyestuff for the given shade. The 
vat is boiled, when the goods are entered 
after shutting off the steam and worked for 
twenty to thirty minutes, when the cotton will 
be found to be most heavily dyed. At this 
point the bath is again brought to the boil 
and continued boiling to enable the wool to 
take up its share of the dye. For heavy 
shades the time will be materially longer than 
for light shades, but the operation is precisely 
the same 

By allowing the dyed material to cool off 
slowly while immersed in the dyebath the 
tendency to bleed will be very much reduced. 
All classes of cotton and wool unions can be 
dyed by this simple method and the choice 
of colors can be made from almost any list 
of direct dyeing products. 

TWO COLORED EFFECTS. 
PROCESS. 

This method of dyeing knitted unions is 
based upon a very simple principle of dyeing 
the wool first in a boiling bath containing an 
acid dyestuff and a neutral salt, such as 
Glauber’s salt, and after the proper depth of 
shade is secured to dye the cotton in the same, 
—but cooling—bath by the addition of a 
direct dyeing color and turning to shade. 

There can be no doubt but this method 
offers to the dyer a very wide opportunity to 
display his artistic abilities by the use of vari- 
ous combinations of coiors, and as the range 
of acid colors is very extensive and all being 
very bright, excellent contrasting effects are 
easily obtainable. In dyeing such mixtures 
by this process it will materially aid the dyer 
to intorm him of the proportions of wool and 
cotton contained in the goods. The general 
line of fast acid dyes will offer many products 
that can be used to good advantage for this 
purpose, care being exercised to make the 
selection from those that are least likely to 
bleed into white. 


SINGLE BATH 
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TWO COLORED EFFECTS, 

This process is by far the one most likely 
to yield the highest class of results, but on 
account of the double handling is not much 
employed except upon the very choicest ma- 
terial. It is essentially the same process as 
the one first described with the exception that 
the acid color is first applied to the wool in 
the mixture in one bath and, when the proper 
shade is obtained dyed in a second bath con- 
taining the direct color. 

The acid color is applied by dyeing in a 
boiling bath with Glauber’s salt alone, when 
only the wool is dyed, then, without inter- 
mediate washing, enter the second bath 
charged with the direct color and about four 
pounds of Glauber’s salt for each ten gallons 
of water and dyeing at a temperature between 
100° and 110° F. It is essential that the 
direct dyes be worked in as concentrated a 
bath as possible for the reason that only about 
two-thirds of the color is removed and the 
remainder is useful in starting the subsequent 
baths. Light shades are dyed in exactly the 
same manner but it is not specially advisable 
to save the exhausted kettle. 

In all cases where union hosiery of any 
kind is dyed it will be found most satisfac- 
tory for the dyer to feed the color to the dye- 
bath only so fast as it is taken up by the 
fibres. The common practice of adding the 
total amount of dyestuff to the dyebath at 
one operation and “boiling to shade” is re- 
sponsible for many uneven shades. 

The preparation of hosiery for dyeing is a 
matter of some concern to the dyer, inasmuch 
as to omit thoroughly cleansing the goods 
before dyeing will surely lead to uneven 
shades. The very best practice is to scour 
the goods thoroughly with a light soap 
lather and then to give a final warm rinse with 
clean water. This treatment will remove all 
oils and other substances leaving the fabric 
in a thoroughly clean and free condition and 
ready for dyeing the most delicate shades that 
are so much in demand at the present time. 

For many special effects on all cotton hose 
the dyeing with direct colors is always re- 
sorted to, and colored effects secured with 
the aid of discharges printed on the dyed 
goods. This is a special branch of hosiery 
coloring and will be separately treated in a 
special article. 


TWO-BATH PROCESS, 
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MISCELLANEOUS NOTES. 


Imitation logwood blacks are said to be se- 
cured upon woolen and mixed cotton and 
woolen fabrics by first treating with black 
naphthalene disazo dyestuffs and tannin mat- 
ters such as sumac extract, and then with me- 
tallic salts like sulphate of copper and ferrous 
sulphate. The cotton in mixed fabrics com- 
posed of cotton and wool is preferably dyed 
black with direct cotton colors, which are 
capable of resisting cross-dyeing, before dye- 
ing both fibres. 


Sizing and finishing of cotton, linen and 
similar fabrics may be effected by passing the 
goods through a mixture prepared in the fol- 
lowing manner: Starch is suspended in 
water and gelatinized with caustic alkali; an 
acid or suitable salt, e. g., magnesium sul- 
phate, is added to neutralize the alkali fol- 
lowed by the addition of soap, oil, or tallow. 
Magnesium chloride, zinc chloride or china 
clay may also be added. 


/ 
> 


Bleaching Process. W. R. B. Lockie, 17a 
South Castle St., Liverpool, England, is in- 
troducing to the English trade an apparatus 
for producing “chemic” or bleaching liquor 
from ordinary brine by the application of 
electricity. It is claimed that the chlorine 
generated by this machine is superior to ordi- 
nary bleaching powders and fluids. 





U. Pornitz, Chemnitz. 
This machine is adapted for dyeing top, slub- 
bing and yarn. The material is placed in an 
air tight vessel and the dye liquor is forced by 
vacuum pressure through the stock alter- 
nately in different directions. A traveling 
crane facilitates the filling and emptying of 
the machine. It is claimed that, owing to the 
absence of air during the dyeing process, the 
objectionable oxidization of sulphur colors is 
prevented. 


Dyeing Machine. 


Stone Bottoms for Dye Tubs. Wilhelm 
Schuler, Isny, Wurtemburg, is introducing to 
textile dyers a perforated false bottom made 
of stone for dye tubs. The material is said to 
be proof against the action of chlorine, acids 
and alkalies. It has been used for several 
years in the manufacture of paper and cellu- 
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lose. Recent tests of it for textile dyeing, it 
is said, have given excellent results. 


Dyeing Machine. Adolf Urban, Sagen, 
Germany, has recently brought out a raw 
stock dyeing machine by which the liquor is 
forced through the material in the vat. 


> — 
> 


New Color Cards. 


3enzyle Black B and 4B; A. Klipstein & Co., 122 
Pearl St., New York City. 

In this sample book, No. 35, appear six samples 
of yarn and six of woolen piece goods dyed with 
Benzyle Black B, also two samples of wool felt 
dyed with the same color and two samples of 
woolen cloth printed with Benzyle Black B. 








Chrome Colors; Cassella Color Co., New York. 

In Bulletin No. 90, the Cassella Color Company 
describes a new member of their series of Chrome 
Colors dyed in a sulphuric acid bath, viz., Anthra- 
cene Chrome Violet B. 

This color is dyed at the boil, in either wooden or 
copper vessels, with the addition of Glauber’s salt 
and sulphuric acid, or sulphate of soda, and af- 
terwards chromed. 

Anthracene Chrome Violet B. easily dyes level; 
the dyeings obtained are distinguished for their 
special fastness to milling, sponging and steaming, 
as well as carbonizing, and resist potting and also 
stoving. It may, with advantage, be used in com- 
bination with their Anthracene Acid Brown brands, 
also with their other Chrome colors, especially for 
the production of reddish brown and claret shades. 

Any one interested may obtain a copy of this 
bulletin by application to the Cassella Color Com- 
pany, 182-184 Front Street, New York. 


Direct Brown N C; C. Bischoff & Co., 88 Park 
Place, New York City. 
Two samples of cotton yarn and two of cotton 
cloth dyed with Direct Brown N C, for which full 
directions are given. 


Easily Leveling Dyestuffs for Worsted Yarn; Cas- 
sella Color Company, 182 Front St., New York 
City. 

On this card are shown fifty-four shades on wor- 
sted yarn; the dyestuffs used have been selected 
for the facility with which they give level colors. 


Colors on Cotton Fast to Acids; Cassella Color 
Co., 182 Front St., New York City. 
Forty-eight samples of cotton yarn showing a 
wide range of shades which are fast to acids. 


Fast Khaki and Gray Shades; Cassella Color Com- 
pany, 182 Front St., New York City. 
This card shows four khaki and two gray shades 
on piece goods. 


Red Diamine Colors; Cassella Color Company, 182 
Front St., New York City. 
This card shows thirty-two shades of red on cot- 
ton yarn dyed with Diamine Colors. 





Black for Half Wool L S; Farbenfabriken of Elber- 
— = 40 Stone St., New York City. 
wo shades of half wool goods piece dyed wi 
Black L S. . ania ue 


Acid Black L D; Farbenfabriken of Elberfeld Co., 
i Stone a New York City. 
wo samples of piece goods dyed with Acid 
Black L D. One of the samples has a stripe made 
by white cotton threads that remain undyed. 


Fashion Colors on Cotton Cloth; Farbenfabriken 
of Elberfeld Co., 40 Stone St., New York City. 
One hundred and eighty samples of cotton cloth 
showing a wide range of shades for which full dye- 
ing particulars are given. 


DYE RECIPES. 


The following recipes appear in the Dyers’ Supple- 
ment, which is issued each month by the TEXTILE WORLD 
RECORD. The Supplement contains the colored samples 
dyed according to recipes given. The selection of samples 
is carefully made, and it is the aim to show shades which 
are of especial interest to the dyer, and which the require- 
ments of the market demand. The Dyers’ Supplement is a 
ja oe pamphlet, in convenient form for preservation 
Subscription price for the Dyers’ Supplement $1.00 per y ear. 





Recipe No. 65. 
Black on Cotton and Wool Union Goods. 


Bengal Deep Black 2 B on 100 Ibs. union goods. 
Prepare the dye bath with 
5 Ibs. Bengal Deep Black 2 B. 
(Sykes & Street, 85 Water St., New York.) 
25 lbs. Common Salt. 

Enter at 170° F., bring to a boil, dye at a boil 
for one-half hour and then one-half hour longer in 
a gradually cooling dye bath. 

Bengal Deep Black 2 B will produce an excel- 
lent shade of black on union goods with a com- 
paratively low percentage of dye stuff. 


Recipe No. 66. 
Pink on Cotton Yarn. 


Titan Pink 3 B on 100 lbs. bleached cotton yarn. 
Prepare the dye bath with 
1 lb. Titan Pink 3 B. 
(Read, Holliday & Sons., Ltd., 7 Platt St., 
New York.) 
20 Ibs. Glauber’s Salt. 
Dye at boil for 30 minutes. Lift and wash. 
Titan Pink 3 B produces a bright pink on cot- 
ton, being fairly fast to light and washing. 


Recipe No. 67. 
Black on Cotton Yarn. 
New Vilal Black Extra on 100 Ibs. of cotton 
yarn. Prepare the dye bath with 


25 Ibs. New Vilal Black Extra. 
(H. S. Vila. 115 So. Second Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.) 
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35 Ibs. Sulphide Sodium Crystals. 
10 Ibs. Soda Ash. 
75 lbs. Common Salt. 


Enter yarn at 175° F., bring to a boil. Boil 
ibout one hour, lift, rinse and dry. 

For a standing kettle it requires only about one- 
half the quantities of chemicals and New Vila! 
Black Extra. 

New Vilal Black Extra is an improved sulphur 
black, fast to light and washing and requires no 
after treatment, producing a black the depth of the 
Aniline Sals Blacks 

Recipe No. 68. 
Blue Black on Worsted Yarn. 


Blve Black 5 GC or 100 lbs. worsted yarn. 
pare the dye bath with 
2°: Ibs. Blue Black 5 G. 
(A. Klipstein & Co., 122 Pearl St., New 
York.) 
20 Ibs. Glauber’s Salt. 
5 lbs. Acetic Aci. 
Enter cold, raise slowly to boiling point and dye 
at a boil for one hour. 
Blue Black 5 G is remarkable for its high color- 
‘ng power, and is very useful in the dyeing of yarn 


and piece go¢ rds. 


Recipe No. 69. 
Blue on Worsted Yarn. 


Criterion Blue 2 B on 100 Ibs. of worsted yarn. 
Prepare the dye bath with 
2 lbs. Criterion Blue 2 B. 
(F. E. Atteaux & Co., 176 Purchase St., 
Boston.) 
25 Glauber’s Salt 
3 Ibs. Sulphuric Acid. 
Enter cold, raise to boil and dye at a boiling 
temperature for one hour. 
Criterion Blue 2 B gives an excellent shade of 
blue which is very fast to light and milling. 


Recipe No. 70. 
Olive on Worsted Yarn. 


Compound Shade on 100 Ibs. worsted yarn. 
Prepare the dye bath with 
3 lbs Meta Chrome Mordant. 
1 lb., 1% oz. Meta Chrome Yellow R. 
6 ov. Meta Chrome Brown B. 
1 lb., 5 oz. Cyprus Green B. 
(Berlin Anjline Works, 213-215 Water St., 
New York.) 
Enter at 140° F., raise to a boil and dye at a 
boiling temperature for two hours. 
The shade thus produced is very fast to light 
and fulling. 


Recipe No. 71. 
Violet on Worsted Yarn. 


Acid Violet B W on 100 Ibs. worsted yar: 
Prepare the dye bath with 
2 Ibs. Acid Violet B W. 
(Farbenfabriken of Elberfeld Co., 40 Sto: 
St., New York.) 
20 lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 
4 lbs. Suiphuric Acid. 
Enter yarn at 180° F., bring to boil and dye at 
boiling temperature for one hour. 
Acid Violet B W has a very high coloring power 
is easily soluble and does not become bronzy. 


Recipe No. 72. 
Violet on Worsted Yarn. 


Azo Wool Violet 7 R on 100 Ibs. of worsted 
yarn. Prepare the dye bath with 
2 lbs. Azo Wool Violet 7 R. 
(Cassella Color Co., 182 Front St., New 
York.) 
10 lbs. Glauber’s Salt 
3 lbs. Sulphuric Acid. 
Enter at 100° to 120° F., bring slowly to the boil 
ing point and dye at a boil for 1% hours. 
Azo Wool Violet 7 R possesses excellent color 
ing power, purity of shade and the usual char 
acteristics of the acid colors. 


Recipe No. 73. 
Pink on Worsted Yarn. 


Azo Red B B on 100 lbs. of worsted yarn. 
pare the dye bath with 
2 oz. Azo Red B. B. 
(C. Bischoff & Co., 88 Park Place, New 
York.) 
15 lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 
4 Ibs. Sulphuric Acid. 
Enter at 170° F., bring to a boil and dye < 
boiling temperature for one hour. 
When dyed with a low percentage Azo Red 
produces an excellent shade of pink, which po 
sesses the characteristic properties of the acid 


colors. 


Recipe No. 74. 
Blue on Worsted Yarn. 


Domingo Blue N on roo Ibs. worsted yarn 
Prepare the dye bath with 
4 lbs. Domingo Blue N. 
(C. Bischoff & Co., 88 Park Place, New 
York.) 
15 lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 
Enter at 170° F., bring to a boil and dye at a 
boit for one-half hour, then add 
3 to § Ibs. of Acetic Acid 
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very pure tone, dissolves easily, 


am 


very fast to light and resists soap we 
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| boil one-half hour longer, and add 
1 lb. of Sulphuric Acid, 


h should exhaust the dye bath in a few min- 


Blue N 
ll and is fast to 


Domingo stands washing exceedingly 


sunlight. When after treated 
1 2 per cent. of potassium dichromate it is rend 
d fast to milling 
Recipe No 7>5- 
Brown on Cotton Yarn. 


Cutch Brown on 100 lbs. cotton 


repare the dye bath with 


letrazo yarn 
4 lbs. Tetrazo Cutch Brown. 

(New York and Boston Dyewood Co., 15¢ 

William St.. New York.) 

30 lbs. Common Salt. 
boil 
iling temperature for one hour 
Cutch 
shade of cutch brown. 


Enter at 180° F., bring to a ind dye ata 


letrazo Brown gives an excellent rich 


Recipe No. 76. 
Violet on Cotton Yarn. 


Violet 
Prepare the dve bath with 


lriazol R on 100 lbs. of cotton yarn 


> 


3 Ibs. Triazol Violet R 
(Geisenheimer & Co., 18g 
York.) 


Common Salt 


New 


Front St., 


25 lbs 


Enter at 170° F., bring to a boil and dye at a 


boil for about one hour. 
lriazol Violet R produces a reddish violet of a 
exhausts v¢ ry well 


l produces le Ve) 


shades 
Recipe No. 77: 
Brown on Cotton Yarn. 


Crumpsall Direct Fast Brown B Y S on 1oo Ibs. 


otton vart Prepare the dve with 


: 
Crumpsall Direct Fast Brown B Y S 
& Co., 53 India St., 


3 lbs 
(Thomas 
Boston.) 


Leyland 


25 Ibs. Glawber’s Salt 
Enter at 170° F., gradually raise to a boil and 


lye at a boiling temperature for one 
Crumpsall Direct Fast Brown B Y Sis a strong 


1 cotton color. It is 


exceptionally fast dir 


Re pe N oO 78 
Black on Cotton Yarn. 


Black 2 B developed on 100 Ib 


Ingrain cotton 


yarn. Prepare the dye bath with 
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8 lbs. Ingrain Black 2 B. 
(Read, Holliday & Sons., Ltd., 
New York.) 


Common Salt. 


7 Platt St., 
50 lbs. 


30il for thirty to forty-five minutes, lift, wash 


and diazotize in fresh bath for fifteen minutes cold, 
composed of 
10 lbs. Spirit of Salts. 
3 Ibs. Nitrate of Soda 
Wash well and enter in fresh bath made up with 
1 lb. Developer T (R. H. & S.. Ltd.). Work cold 
for thirty minutes, lift, wash and dry 
In preparing subsequent baths only take 6 Ibs. of 
Black 2 B instead of 8 lbs. and 20 Ibs. of 


Common Salt. 


Ingrain 


\s little water as possible should be used for the 
dye bath, about 200 to 250 gallons 
Biack 2 B 


great fastness to washing. 


Ingrain produces a fine 


on cotton, ot 


Recipe No. 79 
Blue on Worsted Yarn. 


Blue C B W on 100 lbs 


danted Yarn. First mordant the yarn 








Mor 


in a dye bath 


\lizarine Chrome 
made up with 
2 lbs 


»T lhs 


= i 


Potassium Dichromate 


Lactic Acid 


Enter at 140° F., bring to a boil and mordant at 


a boil for 1% hours. Then dye in a bath made up 
with 


3 Ibs. Alizarine Blue (¢ 
(Svkes & Street, Ss \\ 1.er st... 


York.) 
Ib. Acetic Acid. 


New 


Enter at 100° F., bring to a boil and dye at a 


boiling temperature for one hour or more and 


when the bath is practically exhausted add 


Alizarine | 


11 


ind milling. 


Green on Cotton Yarn. 


Dianil Dark 
Prepare the dye bath with 
I Ibs. Dianil Dark Green B 
Metz & Co., 122 H 
York.) 
20 Ibs. C 


Green B on 100 bs. ( tton 


us 


mmon Salt 


Enter yarn at 180° F., bring to a boil and dye at 
boiling temperature for one hour 


Dianil Dark Green Bb is distn 


guished for its 


dyeing property, its fastness to washing an to 


light, ‘and is suitable for 
nound shades and for the dyeing of cotton and silk 


ind cotton and wool union good 
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Mill News. 


COTTON. 


New Mills. 

*Alabama, Huntsville. Work has begun on foun- 
dations for the Merrimack Manufacturing Co.’s new 
mill. The new building will be 438 by 150 feet, five 
stories. 


Georgia, Athens. The Southern Mfg. Co., man- 
ufacturers of cotton batting, are building an addi- 
tional mill 50 by 192, two stories, with picker room, 
which they expect to complete June Ist, and in 
which they will manufacture yarns from cotton 
mill waste, 1’s to 8’s, single and ply. W. T. Bryan 
is secretary and buyer. Use electric power, and 
equipment for the new mill will comprise four sets 
of cards on woolen system, three garnetts and 1,780 
mule spindles. 


*Georgia, Atlanta. The Fulton Bag & Cotton 
Mills, expect to have the new plant, previously re- 
ported to be built, running by January, 1904. The 
building will be 260 by 150 feet, four stories, and 
equipped for manufacture of sheetings, shirtings, 
etc. The machinery (50,000 spindles and 1500 looms) 
has been ordered, but they are in the market for 
some of the equipment. 


*New York, Buffalo. The batting mill, previously 
operated by Wm. A. Clemens, has been purchased 


by John Druar, reported as having plans prepared 
for erection of a new building for manufacturing 


cotton batting. The mill is being refitted for above 


purpose. 


North Carolina, Charlotte. The Mecklenburg 
Cotton Mills have been organized with a capital 
stock of $175,000 for the purpose of building a 
cotton mill at this place. William Coleman of Whit- 
mires, S. C., is president and R. S. Tate, Colum- 
bia, S. C., treasurer and manager of the company. 


North Carolina, Statesville. It is reported that 
the Statesville Cotton Mills are interested in a 
new company to be organized for building a cotton 
mill, of 5,000 spindles capacity. Fine yarns, up to 
80’s, from Sea Island and Egyptian cotton will be 
made. 


*South Carolina, Clover. The Morton Manufac- 
turing Company has been incorporated with capi- 
tal stock of $100,000. W. E. Morton is president 
and general manager of the new concern; M. L. 
Smith, treasurer and William P. Smith, secretary. 


*South Carolina, Spartanburg. The new Drayton 
Mill will soon be ready to start operations. The 
boilers have been placed and the machinery is be- 
ing installed. 


Ontario, Petersborough. Local and American 
capitalists are interested in the Colonial Weaving 
Company which has recently decided to establish 
a mill here. A large number of hands will be em- 
ployed. 


*South Carolina, Anderson. The Anderso: 
Phosphate & Oil Company advises us that they 
will only install some rope and twine machinery in 
an old building. It was reported that they were 
soon to let contracts for new one and machinery. 


*South Carolina, Greenville. The McGee Manu- 
facturing Co., incorporated with a capital stock of 
$100,000, expects to start operations August 15th, 
making cotton waste yarn, mule spun No. 4 to 8. 
They will have an equipment of 5,000 mule spin 
dles and 8 sets of woolen cards. The cotton ma- 
chinery has been purchased, but nothing else. 
Henry P. McGee is president and treasurer of the 
concern and John F. Tibbetts, superintendent 
They wiil sell their product direct and through 
agents. 


*South Carolina, Ware’s Shoals. Ground has 
been broken for the erection of the new cotton mill 
for the Ware’s Shoals Manufacturing Co., capital- 
ized at $500,000. N. B. Dial is president and treas- 
urer of the company. They will manufacture cloth 
and expect to start operations about October with 
25,000 ring spindles and 800 looms. The building 
will be so constructed as to accommodate double 
that number. Mr. Bogue is superintendent in 
charge of the construction. 


*Texas, Brenham. The buildings for the Bren- 
ham Cotton Mills will be ready for the machinery 
in two weeks. It is expected that the plant will 
be ready to start up by July rst. 


Enlargements and Improvements. 

Alabama, Anniston. A new engine room and 
moistening department is to be built for the Amer- 
ican Net & Twine Co. They also contemplate in- 
creasing the capacity of the plant during the year. 


Alabama, Roanoke. The W. E. Handley Mfg. 
Co. will install about 6,000 more spindles in the 
mill. They propose having additions completed by 
time new cotton crop comes in. 


Arkansas, Monticello. The Anderson Cotton 
Mills are reported to increase the capacity of spin- 
dles (5,000), to 5,500. They manufacture coarse 
goods. 


A new dye house is under 
Operations wil! 


Connecticut, Vernon. 
construction for the Ravine Mills. 
be continued in the old one. 


Georgia, Griffin. The Griffin Manufacturing 
Company is to start work soon on the erection of 
a large addition to the plant. 


Kentucky, Louisville. A new building 100 by 100 
feet is to be erected for the Louisville Cotton 
Mills, manufacturing yarns. 


*Maine, Lewiston. The Bates Manufacturing 
Company will do nothing at present with the Lew- 
iston Mill property purchased recently from the 
Union Water Power Co. It has been purchased 
mainly for the power. 
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Massachusetts, Adams. Improvements are being 
made to the machinery in one of the Renfrew 
Manufacturing Co.’s mills. Six new bobbin ma- 
chines have recently been added. 


*Massachusetts, Fall River. The Conanicut Mills 
expect to have their new weave shed, now under 
construction, completed about the first of May. 
They now operate 13.888 ring and 4,724 mule spin- 
dles and 414 looms. Will install about 200 looms 
in - new addition. Fine wide cotton goods are 
made. 


*Massachusetts, Fall River. Contracts have been 
placed by the Granite Mills for the new machinery 
equipment of No. 2 mill, for manufacture_of fine 
cotton goods. 


*Massachusetts, Lawrence. Work is under way 
on the large addition for the Arlington Mills, to be 
used for office purposes. Nothing has yet been de- 
cided about disposition of old office. 


Massachusetts, New Bedford. The directors of 
the Soule Mill are considering project of increasing 
the capital stock from $750,000 to $1,000,000., for 
purpose of increasing the spindle capacity to that 
originally proposed, (90,000 spindles.) They now 
have 24, 640 ring and 24, 480 mule spindles. 


Massachusetts, North Adams. Plans are being 
drawn for the erection of a building, 100 by 60 feet, 
two stories, for the Johnson-Dunbar Mills Com- 
pany, for store house. 


Massachusetts, Watertown. A new storehouse, 
250 by 50 feet, three stories, is under construction 
for the Union Carpet Lining Co. 


New York, Auburn. The Columbian Cordage 
Company will build a new mill on the old fair 
grounds recently purchased by them. The new 
building will be 346 ft. long and three stories high, 
with two wings for storage purposes, each two sto- 
ries high. 


*North Carolina, Gastonia. The Arlington Cot- 
ton Mills expect to have the new addition to be 
built, completed by June 1st. They will install 
2,700 additional spindles, which will give them a 
total of 10,000 when in operation. They make 
yarns, 40's to 60’s, 1, 2 and 3 ply, in skeins, chains, 
balls and warps. 


North Carolina, Greensboro. The Revolution 
Cotton Mills will build a large addition in which 
14,000 spindles and 388 looms will be installed. 


North Carolina, Mt. Airy. It is reported that 
che Hazelhurst Cotton Mills contemplate adding 
2,000 spindles. 


North Carolina, Rockingham. Leak, Wall & 
McRae, proprietors of the Midway Mills, are in- 
vesting about $20,000 in new machinery including 
spindles and some 200 looms. 


Pennsylvania, Chester. The Houston Manufac- 
turing Company is building an addition, 60 by 50 
feet, brick, for garnett machines. Other improve- 
ments are also being made to the plant. 


*Rhode Island, Warren. Work is nearing com- 
pletion on the improvements and changes at the 
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Parker Mills. This plant will have a total of 1,600 
looms, when new ones have all been installed. 


South Carolina, Blacksburg. At directors’ meet- 
ing recently, it was voted that the capital stock of 
the Cherokee Falls Mfg. Co. be increased from 
$200,006 to $1,000,000 for purpose of enlarging the 
plant. They propose installing 10,000 additional 
spindles in the present plant and erect another 
mill, with capacity of 40,000 spindles, also to fur- 
ther develop the water power. A meeting will be 
held on May 13th by the stockholders to vote on 
the above proposition. 


South Carolina, Fingerville. The Fingerville 
Manufacturing Co., capitalized at $50,000, is to in- 
crease the capital stock. 


South Carolina, McColl. New combing machin- 
ery has recently been installed in the Bennettsville 
Mill, in place of some 2,500 spindles, recently trans- 
ferred to the Marie Cotton Mills, owned by the 
same corporation. 


Texas, Bonham. Bonham Cotton Mills are te 
install 5,000 more spindles. 


Texas, Gonzales. The Gonzales Cotton Mifls 
propose doubling capacity of the plant, by adding 
80 more looms and running nights. They were 
recently reported as having increased the capital 
stock. 


Virginia, Roanoke. The Roanoke Cotton Mills 
are to double present capacity of the plant (6,000 
spindles). 


Wisconsin, Janesville. Work has been started on 
the erection of an addition to the Rock River Cot- 
ton Co.’s mill. The building will be 165 by 20 feet, 
four stories, and is to be utilized for bleaching and 
dyeing, necessary machinery having been con- 
tracted for. It is expected that the new plant will 
be in operation by July Ist. 


Mills Starting Up. 

Washington, Seattle. Operations have been re- 
sumed by the Seattle Net & Twine Manufacturing 
Company, whose plant was recently damaged by 
fire. 


Mills Shutting Down. 

Maryland, Phoenix. The United States Cotton 
Duck Company will close the Mount Vernon Cot- 
ton Duck Mills at this place. The machinery is to 
be removed south, where all the plants are to be 
concentrated, on account of abundance of material 
there. It is thought that the mills at Franklinville 
and Mount Washington will also be closed. 


s 
> 


WOOLEN. 





New Mills. 

Michigan, Sault Ste Marie. A new mill building, 
three stories, 76 by 50 feet, is under construction 
for the Petosky Rug Mfg. Carpet Co., Ltd., of 
Petosky. Clay E. Call is president of the com- 
pany; C. Washburn, treasurer, and E. M. Wash- 
burn, superintendent. They expect to have the 
branch mill in operation by May 15th, making rugs 
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from new wool jutes and old carpets. Will operate 
© rug looms, with 2 carpet washers, and 3 electric 
carpet sewing machines. 


Tennessee, Springfield. Harry Tatum & Bros., 
of Franklin, Ky., propose organizing a company 
with capital stock of $13,000 to operate a woolen 
mill here. A new building, 150 by 60 feet, two 
stories, brick, will be built and equipped with ma- 
chinery for making blankets, linseys and yarns. 


Enlargements and Improvements. 

Colorado, Trinidad. The capacity of the Forbes 
Wool Company’s scouring mill is being doubled. 
Work is now under way on erection of the addi- 
tional buildings. The machinery to be added has 
been purchased. 


*Connecticut, Somerville. The Somerville Man- 
ufacturing Company has recently added two sets of 
60 inch cards to the plant. 


*Connecticut, Staffordville The Staffordville 
Woolen Co. advises us that nothing sure has yet 
been done about enlarging the plant. 


Maryland, Baltimore. A new set of cards is to 
be installed in the Maryland Woolen Co.'s plant. 
They have recently added a new napper and 
spooler. The weaving, carding and supplying de- 
partments are operated nights. 


Massachusetts, Lawrence. Brown & Whittier 
have recently purchased ten looms from Hollings 
and Smith. 


Massachusetts, Pittsfield. The Guerin Spinning 
Company of Woonsocket, R. I., has leased the plant 
of the Pittsfield Mfg. Co., and will start 
manufacturing fine French spun woolen and 
merino yarns. James O. Purnell of the Pittsfield 
Manufacturing Company is to be manager of the 
mill. 


soon 


New Hampshire, Gonic. An addition, 50 by 80 
feet, two stories, brick, is to be made to the wool 
sorting and scouring department of the Gonic Mfg. 
Co.’s plant. An addition, 50 by 80 feet, one story, 
will also be made to the finishing department. 
Will not instal new machinery at present. 

*New York, Little Falls. A large addition is be 
ing built to the shoddy mill formerly operated by 
Geo. Hudson and recently purchased by Chas. W 


Becker, of Amsterdam 
*Ohio, Cleveland. The Saeltzer Woolen Co. has 
placed an order for new machinery to be installed 


to take place of that damaged by fire. 
Ohio, Cleveland. Small additions are being made 
to the machinery at Collings, Taylor & Co.’s mill 


*Ohio, Piqua. Work will be started at once on 
the erection of an addition, 45 by 65 feet, four sto- 
ries, for the Orr Felt & Blanket Co. They will in- 
stall two new sets cards, six looms (large), three 
(240 spindles) looms, wool dryer and other ma- 
chinery and expect to have same in operation by 
July tst. 


Pennsylvania, Carlisle. E. C. Beetem & Com 
pany have recently installed ten new looms in the 
plant. 


*Pennsylvania, Honesdale. 3irdsall Brothers, 


manufacturers of woolens, advise us that their new 
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addition will be 40 by 54 feet, four stories, and tha 
they will put in additional machinery, but have no; 
yet decided as to kind. They make principal! 
woolen flannels and blankets. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. A new two-story 
brick building, 58 by 65 feet, is to be built corne 
Fairhill and Cumberland Streets, for Schofield 
Mason & Co. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Jackson & Thomp 
son, located in the Whittington Mill, Manayunk 
wool scouring, carding and combing on commis 
sion, have recently installed a new 60 inch doubl 
worsted card. They use the English system 
run 4 combs and 4 worsted cards. 

Rhode Island, Olneyville. A two-story brick 
addition is to be built by the Earnscliffe Mill 
finishing. The dyeing facilities of the plant will 
also be increased. 

Utah, Ogden. The Ogden Woolen Mills con 
template putting in some additional machinery 


Mills Starting Up. 

*Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Work has been 
started up on half time in Richard Hey & Son's 
blanket mill. 


+ 


KNIT. 





For Knitting Mill News, see Knitting Department. 


* 





SILK. 
New Mills. 


*Maryland, Cumberland. 
for the erection of the new silk mill for the Klots 
Throwing Company. It is expected that building, 
which will be 233 by 85 feet, two stories, will be 
completed by September. 


Contract has been let 


*North Carolina, Fayetteville. The North Caro 


lina Silk Co. has been incorporated with capital 
stock of $100,000, by Joseph J. Bailey, Dwight 
Ashley, Chas. E. Ashley ana Geo. Ashley, of the 
Ashley & Bailey Co., and David T. Oates. They 


will operate the new mill, previously reported to 
be built by the Ashley-Bailey Silk Manufacturing 
Lo. 

Pennsylvania, Archibald. Work has been started 
on foundations for the new mill to be erected here 
for the Klots Throwing Company. 


*Pennsylvania, Easton. The Easton Silk Co., 
reported incorporated last week with a capital ot 
$25,000, is a corporation referred to in the Febru 
ary issue, to be started by John and William Hay 
tock and others. Operations have begun, making 
broad silk goods, with 24 looms. G. W. Stout is 
president of the company, William R. Haytock, 


treasurer and John Haytock, superintendent. The 
motive power is electricity 30essneck, Broesel 
and Co. are the selling agents 

Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Killion Manu- 


facturing Company has been incorporated recently 
with capital stock of $50,000, for manufacturing silk 
ribbons and braids. Plant is located at 4618 E. 
Thompson Street and is equipped with seven looms. 
Mr. Killion is president of the company and re- 
ports same in the market for high speed ribbon 











looms. They contemplate moving to larger quar- 
ters. 


Pennsylvania, Seven Valley. A new mill is to be 
erected here by the Monarch Silk Company of 
York, Penn. ‘The buildings will be 200 by 50 feet, 
two stories, with small additions for storage room 
and engine room respectively. The throwing ma- 
chinery will be installed on the first floor and looms 
(of which there will be about 200) on the second. 
A stock company will be formed for operating the 
mill, independent of the York company. 


*Rhode Island, Central Falls. Seth Wilkinson, 
Pawtucket, expects to be located in new mill at 
this place by July Ist. 


*Rhode Island, Providence. B. W. Wilkins is 
proprietor of the Wilkins’ Silk Company, manu- 
facturing all kinds silk dress goods and linings, 
and Chefoo pongee silk. They now have an equip- 
ment of 50 looms, although all are not yet in 
operation and are to install 10 more. James Bain 
is superintendent of the mill, which has a dye 
house attached, but not yet running. A. H. Sands 
of H. A. Caesar & Co. is the selling agent. 


Enlargements and Improvements. 

*Connecticut, Mystic. The capital stock of the 
Rossie Velvet Company has been increased from 
$75,000 to $99,000. About $10,000 is being expended 
in a new sprinkling system for which a 30,000 
gallon capacity tank will be erected at top of a 60 
foot iron tower. This company was recently re- 
ported as installing additional looms in the mill. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Novelty Cord 
Co., at present at 4159 Frankford Ave., is consid- 
ering removing to larger quarters and will subse- 
quently be in the market for additional machinery. 


Pennsylvania, Swarthmore. The Victoria Plush 
Mills have awarded contract for the erection of a 
two story building for office purposes. 


m 
> 


MISCELLANEOUS. 





New Mills. 

Maine, Kennebunk. The Rice-Hutchins factory 
at this place has been secured by Geo. B. and Louis 
B. Goodall, president and treasurer respectively of 
the Goodall Worsted Company, (Sanford), for man- 
ufacturing Japanese mattings. They expect to start 
operations on a small scale by July. 


*Maine, West Paris. A large manufactory is 
proposed by those interested in the linen industry 
at Snow’s Falls, the coarse fibre to be made into 
coarse cloth and the fine into bank note paper. 
H. C. Mudge is interested in the enterprise. 


New York, Mechanicville. A co-partnership has 
been formed by Messrs. Robinson, Ferris, and Pe- 
ter Cunningham, for operating a shoddy mill and 
dye works at this place. New machinery will be in- 
stalled in the old grist mill, formerly operated by 
Messrs. Robinson & Ferris. The interior of the 
building is being remodelled. 


Ontario, Bracebridge. The Dominion Linen 
Mills, Ltd., capital stock of about $125,000, is con- 
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templating establishing a plant of 100 looms at this 
place. The company has been organized and site 
secured, but nothing further done at present. 


*Pennsylvania, Cly. The concern reported in a 
recent issue recently started here as the Chase 
Felt and Paper Company, we learn is the Susque- 
hanna Roofing Mfg. Co., capitalized at $50,000. C. 
Chase Eastlack is president of the company and 
FE. R. Owen, treasurer. They will start operations 
April 15th on building. Will manufacture roofing 
felts, deadening felts and sheathing paper, using 
steam power. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Tioga Dye 
Works is a new concern recently started at Schiller 
and Richmond Streets. 


*Pennsylvania, Schuylkill Haven. The Colum- 
bian Bleaching & Dye Works, capitalized at $20,- 
000, expect to begin running about June. Edward 
L. Keane is president of the company; John M. 
Boyle, treasurer and Jos. Hagerty, superintendent. 
They will bleach, dye and finish, using steam power. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. A new brick dye 
house, 100 by 40 feet, one story, is under construc- 
tion for John M. Kennedy, corner Mercer and 
Westmoreland Streets. 


Rhode Island, Washington. J. Flanagan of River 
Point has purchased the old Harrington mill at 
this place, and is installing machinery for manufac- 
turing absorbent linen and hospital supplies. 


Enlargements and Improvements. 

New Jersey, Wortendyke. The Granite Linen 
Co., operating mills at Paterson and this place, is 
building an addition here for spinning department. 





FAILURES AND SUSPENSIONS. 


Ohio, Cleveland. H. P. McIntosh (Cleveland) 
and Geo W. Crouse (Akron) have been appointed 
receivers of the Aultman, Miller & Co., which con- 
cern also controlled the Akron Twine & Cordage 
Company. The company’s indebtedness is said to 
be so distributed that no one of the creditors will 
be greatly affected. 


— 


FACTS AND GOSSIP. 





*Alabam1, Birmingham. It is reported that ne- 
gotiations are under way for sale of the Birming- 
ham Cotton Manufacturing Co.’s mill which has 
been idle for some time. Those interested propose 
making a high grade of yarns. 


California, Los Angeles. Alfred Dolge, formerly 
of Dolgeville, N. Y., is reported to be interested 
in a project in which the heirs of the late C. P. 
Huntington are interested for establishing a felt 
mill at this place. 


*California, Stockton. The Textile Manufactur- 
ers’ Agency advises us that their plans of building 
a cotton mill at this place did not materialize. 
They are removing their offices to Seattle, Wash- 
ington, where they have hopes for better success 
in the enterprise. 
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Canada, St. Hyacinthe. It is reported that the 
Penman Manufacturing Company, with main of- 
fice at Paris, has purchased the St. Hyacirthe 
Woolen Mills, from the Canadian Woolen Mills 
Co., for $400,000. 


Colorado, Trinidad. It is reported that a woolen 
mill is projected here. The Chamber of Commerce 
is to consider a proposition made for establishing 
some such plant here if the citizens will subscribe 
to $10,000 worth of stock. 


Georgia, Leo. A woolen mill is reported to be 
established by J. D. Cooly at this place. 


Georgia, Neal. H. B. Neal of McDonald, Ga., is 
reported as interested in organizing a company to 
— a cotton mill at the Flat Shoals, near 
Neal. 


Georgia, West Point. The Langley Mfg. Co. are 
in the market for some good second-hand machin- 
ery, including lappers, carding, drawing, fly frames 
and some finishing machinery. 


Louisiana, New Orleans. The Board of Trade 
is considering a proposition recently received rela- 
tive to establishing a woolen mill here. 


Maine, Lewiston. The Union Water Power Co. 
has sold to the Bates Manufacturing Co. (manu- 
facturers of cotton goods) the Lewiston mill 
which has been idle for several years. 


Maine, Old Town. Long Island parties are cor- 
responding with W. H. Waterhouse, president of 
the Board of Trade, relative to establishing a silk 
mill here, if suitable location, power and trans- 
mission facilities can be procured. 


Maine, Portland. The International Electric 
Spinning Company has been incorporated with cap- 
ital stock of $25,000. C. E. Gurney (Portland), is 
president and H. R. Ives (Portland), treasurer. 


Maryland, Chestertown. The City Council is 
negotiating with parties relative to establishing a 
knitting mill to employ some 200 people. 


*Maryland, Laurel. Mr. A. D. Jones advises us 
that he has no connection whatever with the cot- 
ton mill project referred to at this place. 


Maryland, Salisbury. The Blue Ridge Knitting 
Co., Hagerstown, Md., is reported as contemplat- 
ing establishment of a branch mill at this place. 


Massachusetts, Housatonic. At the annual meet- 
ing held recently by directors of the Monument 
Mills, George Church was elected president and 
treasurer ot the company; Frank H. Wright, vice 
president; John H. C. Church, assistant treasurer 
and general manager, and T. Ellis Ramsdell, agent. 


Massachusetts, Methuen. Four new looms have 
been started up here by Dan Fitzgerald of Oak- 
land Avenue, who is making goods on commission 
for Brown & Whittier, Lawrence, Mass. 


*Massachusetts, Milford. The Milford Silk Man- 
facturing Co.’s mill is being dismantled. The 
Champlain Manufacturing Company of Whitehall, 
N. Y., has purchased machinery to the value of 
about $50,000. 
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Massachusetts, New Bedford. The United States 
Silk Company is reported as having secured options 
on the Beacon Manufacturing Company’s mill, with 
view to establishing a silk plant. They ask that 
$150,000 in the company’s six per cent. bonds, to 
be secured by mortgages on the plant, be taken by 
local capitalists. Company operates mills in Pat- 
erson, N. J., Hornellsville, N. Y., Carbondale, Pa., 
and Norfolk, Va. 


Massachusetts, Palmer. The Grosvenor Woolen 
Company is making preparations for removing the 
machinery to their mill at Holyoke, to be op- 
erated in connection with plant there. Mr. C. F. 
Grosvernor is interested in a new company being 
formed to use large part of the mill leased by 
the Grosvenor Woolen Co., at Holyoke. 


*Massachusetts, Spencer. The Valley Mill, for- 
merly operated by Simon Taylor, has been re- 
organized as the Taylor Woolen Company. Mr. 
Simon Taylor is superintendent of the plant and 
H. Prescott Brigham, treasurer. 


Massachusetts, Spencer. H. Prescott Brigham 
of Worcester, has entered into partnership with 
Simon Taylor, operating a woolen mill here. 


Massachusetts, Webster. S. Slater & Sons Com- 
pany has been incorporated to take over the inter- 
ests of the H. N. Slater Estate, at Webster and 
Oxford. The capital stock is placed at $4,000,000, 
of which $1,000,000 is preferred. Charles G. Wash- 
burn is president of the company and Frank B. 
Smith, treasurer. 


Minnesota, Ada. A project is on foot for estab- 
lishing a woolen mill here. A Mr. E. J. Waterbury 
of New York is somewhat interested and proposes 
taking a large amount of stock if the business men 
will carry the project through. 


New Hampshire, Newmarket. It is reported that 
the organization plan of the Newmarket Manufac- 
turing Company, in the hands of W. C. Gay & 
Company and H. C. Wainwright & Company of 
Boston, has terminated successfully and that the 
entire issue of new shares, $520,000, has been un- 


derwritten. The new capital is placed at $600,000. 
The old stockholders willl have first privilege of 
taking new stock, and opportunity for subscribing 
accordingly will soon be offered. 


New Jersey, Dover. The Yankee Girl Knitting 
Co. has been incorporated with capital stock of 
$50,000 to manufacture hosiery, etc. William L. 
Guise, Charles P. McFall and John J. McClimont 
are among the incorporators. 


New Jersey, Paterson. A New York firm of silk 
manufacturers has purchased the three mills of the 
Rettger-Allen Silk Company, and propose having 
same in operation by May 1st. A stock company 
will be incorporated for the purpose. 


New Jersey, Paterson. It is reported that the 
Mason Silk Mills are to be shut down on account 
of labor difficulties. 


New Jersey, Paterson. Fogle & Killin, manu- 
facturers of silk, are reported as proposing removal 
of the plant to buildings formerly occupied by 
Charavay, Bodvin & Co., at Little Falls. 
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*New York, Amsterdam. Louis Lichtenheim is 
president of the Amsterdam Silk Mills, recently in- 
corporated with capital stock of $265,000, Marcus 
A. Myers, treasurer and W. N. Marsden, superin- 
tendent. Company’s New York office is at 114 
Fifth Avenue. 


New York, Amsterdam. The Amsterdam Silk 
Mills, formerly operated with Louis Lichtenheim, 
proprietor, have been incorporated with capital 
stock of $265,000. Louis Lichtenheim, Marcus 
Myers and George Davey, are the directors. 


New York, Brooklyn. The Bartels Manufactur- 
ing Company has been incorporated with capital 
stock of $200,000. John Zimmerman, T. E. Hod- 
skin and Carl A. Hausman are the directors. 


*New York, New York. D. Leroy Dresser has 
announced to the creditors of Dresser & Co., re- 
ported failed March 7th, that accounts would be 
paid in full and that he had raised $850,000 in first 
class securities, to pay off the unsecured creditors 
within 90 days. 


Nova Scotia, Halifax. The E. J. H. Pauley’s 
Company is reported having plans made for the 
erection of a linen mill, the main building to be 
about 400 feet long. The site has not yet been 
decided upon. 


*Ohio, Madisonville. The Madisonville Woolen 
Mills are to be sold by private sale, by the receiver, 
per order of the court. Bids will be received until 
April 30th. 


*Ohio, Tiffin. Mr. Prentice, who is in charge of 
the Jiffin Mills, as receiver for Balbian Bros., has 
been engaged by the Tiffin Woolen Mills Co., re- 
cently incorporated with capital stock of $100,000, 
to operate the plant, as agent and general manager 
and J. P. Crotty, superintendent. 


Ontario, Streetsville. The Streetsville Woolen 
Mills, property of A. W. Brodie & Co., has been 
conveyed to George H. Edmison in trust for the 
creditors. It is expected that the property will 
realize about $5,000. The mill has not been run- 
ning for some little time. 


Oregon, Albany. The Albany Woolen Mills 
have been purchas’d by the Bannockburn Manu- 
facturing Company. Charles Coopey is president 
and manager of the « »ncern and Ray Coopey, sec- 
retary. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Diana Mills, 
4060 Orchard Street, Frankford, Philadelphia, is a 
new mill recently started up at that address. This 
is one of a numebr of mills located in the North, 
South and East, controlled by a large importing 
and exporting house in New York, who deal in 
cottons, woolens, silks, yarns, etc., having a capital 
of several millions of dollars. The building in 
which they are located is a five story brick taking 
in a whole block. They have an option on the 
property which they are going to purchase in a 
short time, when they will fill the entire building 
with machinery necessary for the goods manufac- 
tured by them. Mr. D. Crow is the resident man- 
ager and J. F. Assty, superintendent. They have 
40 looms in operation in their new plant and are 
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using 360 looms in outside factories on commis- 
sion, 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Hall Yarn & 
Worsted Manufacturing Company has been incor- 
porated with capital stock of $10,000, by M. P. 
O’Neill, Richard Hall, Patrick O’Neill and J. W. 
Hanner. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Wingohocking 
Mills, Frankford, which have been shut down for 
some few months, are being re-equipped for the 
manufacture of fine Egyptian yarns. The machin- 
ery for this purpose is being supplied by Platt 
Brus. of England, the only American machinery to 
be used being that supplied by the Whitin Machine 
Works consisting of spinning frames. They will 
operate 18,000 spindles and expect to be ready by 
the 1st of July next. 


*Rhode Island, Wickford. The loss of the Wick- 
fore Worsted Mills Oak Hill Mill plant, recently 
destroyed by fire, is placed at about $12,000. It 
has not yet been decided whether the plant will be 
rebuilt. 


South Carolina, Anderson. A Mr. Levy of New 
York has been at that place concerning the estab- 
lishment of a woolen mill, but as the proposition 
made by him did not appeal to the business judg- 
ment cf the Chamber of Commerce, no extended 
investigation has been made of the matter and 
project has been abandoned. 


South Carolina, Belton. R. A. Lewis of this 
place is reported as interested in erection of a 
cotton mill at Old Statenville. 


*South Carolina, Pauline. The new mill in 
which E. D. Foster was reported interested is for 
erection of an oil mill and not cotton. 


South Carolina, Pauline. E. D. Foster of Fair 
Forest, S. C., is reported interested in a company 
to be organized for purpose of building a cotton 
mill here. 


Tennessee, Trenton. The stockholders of the 
Trenton Cotton Mills have voted to close the mills 
for this season, owing to high price of cotton. 
Operations will be resumed when the new cotton 
comes in. 


Virginia, Farmville. The Farmville Knitting 
Mills will be sold at auction April 28th, by A. V. 
Russell, trustee. This mill is equipped with its 
own electric light plant. 


Washington, North Yakima. It is reported that 
H. A. Fretts, of Nashua, N. H., is interested in 
starting a scouring mill and has been considering 
this vicinity. 


West Virginia. Clarksburg. The Ramsey & Gore 
Manufacturing Co. of Paterson, N. J., is reported 
as contemplating organizing a company with capi- 
tal stock of $150,000 to establish branch mill here. 


West Virginia, Evansville. J. N. Baker, pro- 
prietor of the Evansville Woolen Mills, is in the 
market for a small secondhand Jack, of about 160 
spindles, to follow finisher 40 inches. Makes all 
wool blankets, flannels, skirts and yarns. 
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Cotton. 


Readers of the Textile World Record are re- 
quested to send items about superintendents and 
overseers for this department. Such items should 
be accompanied by the name of the sender, as an 
evidence of good faith. 


E. R. Willis. who has been employed as pay- 
master of the Totokett Mills, Norwich, Conn., for 
a long period, has resigned to enter the employ of 
the Textile World Record. The entire force of 
empioyees at the mill assembled, just previous to 
his leaving, and presented Mr. Willis with a roll- 
top desk and office chair. Mr. Willis’ new duties 
take him among the mills in New England. 


Clinton S. Andrem succeeds F. M. Messenger as 
agent at the Grosvenordale Co., North Grosvenor- 
dale, Conn. 


_ John H. Anderson is the new overseer of card- 
ing at the Wilmington Cotton Mills, Wilmington, 
rc 


Stephen D. Bennett has resigned as overseer of 
the carding room of the No. 1 mill of the City 
Manufacturing Corporation, New Bedford, Mass., 
and accepted a similar position with the Grant 
Yarn Company, Fitchburg, Mass. Ira F. Phillips 
has been promoted to the position of overseer of 
the carding room at the No. 1 mill of the City Mfg. 
Corporation. 


James Bain is the new superintendent of the 
mills of the Wilkens Silk Co., Providence, R. I. 
Mr. Bain was employed in the Lorraine Mfg. Co.’s 
mill for 16 years. 


D. F. Bean, assistant superintendent at the Utica 
Steam Cotton Mills, Utica, N. Y., has resigned. 


John J. Brennan, late of Taunton, Mass., is now 
overseer of carding in the Slater Mill, Jewett City, 


Conn. 


Dr. Ludwig K. Biach is now supervising chem- 
ist at the Silver Spring Bleaching & Dyeing Co., 
Providence, R. I. 

‘Alphonse Dubuque has resigned as secondhand 
of the carding department of the Greene & Daniels 
Mig. Co., Pawtucket, R. I., and accepted a posi- 
tion as overseer for the Lorraine Manufacturing 
Company, Westerly, R. I. 


R. A. Fowler, overseer of spinning of the No. 
3 mill of the Piedmont Mfg. Co., Piedmont, S. C., 
has resigned, and assistant overseer C. J. Tanant 
of Mill No. 4 has been promoted to succeed him. 
Mr. Fowler has taken a position with the Whitin 
Machine Company. 


J. G. Greenlee, night overseer of spinning in the 
No. 1 mill of the Lancaster Cotton Mills, Lan- 
caster, S. C., has been appointed overseer of spin- 
ning on the day force, J. C. McCoy having resigned 
this latter position. 

Thomas Gallishaw is overseer of ring spinning 
at the American Linen Co., Fall River, Mass. 
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William Haworth, who has been oversee: 
weaving for the Manville Co., Manville, R. I.. 
resigned to accept the superintendency of | 


Parker Mills, Warren, R. L, vice P. Vickery. 
J. F. Henry, White Rock, R. L, has accept: 


position as overseer of ring spinning for the Pe: 
broke.» Mills and the Webster Mfg. Co., Sunco 
N. H. 


Michael Holt has been made overseer of the 
dyeing department of the Cone Cotton Mill 
Greensboro, N. C. Mr. Holt has been employ: 
in this mill for some time, and this appointment 
a promotion for him. 


W. A. Hilton, overseer and designer at the 
Mohawk Valley Cotton Mill, Utica, N. Y., has 
taken charge of the No. 4 weaving room for the 
Berkshire Co., Adams, Mass. 


William Harrub, for some time overseer at the 
Nemasket Mills, Taunton, Mass., has been ap 
pointed superintendent in place of Henry Wil 
liams, who severed his connection with the com 
pany recently. Harold Harrison has been ap 
pointed overseer to succeed Mr. Harrub. He has 
been secondhand in the spinning department. 


Augustus Johnson, for 10 years carder at the 
Massachusetts Mills, Lowell, Mass., has accepted 
a similar position at the Everett Mills, Lawrence, 
Mass. 

D. S. Johnson, manager of the Cohoes Iron 
Foundry & Machine Co., has been appointed gen 
eral manager of the Harmony Mills. The Johnson 
family has for many years been connected with th: 
Harmony Mills. The late D. J. Johnson was for 
many years, and until his death, manager of the 
Harmony. Mr. Johnson understands the local con 
ditions and the Harmony Mills thoroughly and | 
well equipped for the position. 


J. C. Leadbetter of Lewiston, Me., has accept 
the position of superintendent of the Fulton Bag 
& Cotton Mills Bleachery at Atlanta, Ga. M1: 
Leadbetter, until quite recently, has been oversee: 
of the cloth room in the Androscoggin Mill. 


J. G. King has assumed his new duties of super 
intendent of the Charlotte Cotton Mills, Charlott« 
N. C. He succeeded T. W. Harvey, resigned 
Mr. King was formerly of the Aurora Cotton Mil 
3urlincton, N. C., and late of the Gibson Mill at 
Concord, N. C. 


Hartley L. Lord, who has for a number of years 
been with the York Mills at Saco, Me., as assistant 
in various departments, has been engaged as as 
sistant superintendent of the Chicopee Manufac 
turing Company at Chicopee Falls, Mass. 

William K. Loes is overseer of the packing and 
finishing departments of the No. 1 and No. 2 Rotch 
Mills, New Bedford, Mass. 

Timothy Mooney, superintendent of the Wam 


panoag Mills, Fall River, Mass., has resigned. _ The 
treasurer of the company, William Evans, is t 
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ssume the duties of superintendent in connection 
with his present office. Mr. Evans was formerly 
superintendent of the Richard Borden Mfg. Co. 


R. E. McEwen, overseer of cone winding for the 
Hathaway Mills, New Bedford, Mass., has been 
succeeded by Frederick Bence, a second hand. 


Scott Maxwell, for some years superintendent of 
the Lanett Cotton Mills at West Point, Ga., has 
resigned to accept the agency of the Indian Head 
Cotten Mills at Cordova, Ala., in place of Mr. 
Hannum, resigned. 


Thomas McCarthy has resigned as overseer of 
cotton spinning for the Manchester Mills, Man- 
chester, N. H. 


William H. Norris, late superintendent of the 
McColl (S. C.) Mill, is now the superintendent of 
the Bennettsville Cotton Mills, Bennettsville, S. C. 
The McColl and Bennettsville plants are now con- 
trolled by the same management, and the transfer 
of Mr. Norris to the larger mill at Bennettsville is 
a promotion. 


A. A. Orford, Lowell, Mass., is the new overseer 
of the cloth room at the Falls Co., Norwich, Conn., 
succeeding John Stubbs, resigned. 


Edward Olison, designer at the Atlantic Mills, 
Lawrence, Mass., has resigned. 


J. E. Prest, who has been for a number of years 
general superintendent of the Harmony Mills, has 
resigned. 


George F. Payne, Suncook, N. H., has taken 
charge of the ring spinning at the Social Mill of 
the Manville Company, Woonsocket, R. I. 


Harry J. Ricketson, an overseer in the Acushnet 
Mills, is to become superintendent of the Mer- 
chants Mill of Fall River, Mass. Mr. Ricketson 
will be one of the youngest mill superintendents 
in Fall River. He succeeds George H. Law, who 
was formerly superintendent of the Bristol Mill. 


Silas C. Stetson, who has been overseer of the 
weaving department of the Amoskeag Mfg. Co., 
Manchester, N. H., since 1881, has resigned. He 
entered the employ of the company as a second- 
hand in 1871. 


John F. Sullivan, formerly a secondhand in the 
bleaching department of the Arnold Print Works, 
North Adams. Mass., has been appointed overseer 
in a plant in Georgia. 


Peter Trahan has been appointed to succeed 
William Haworth as overseet of weaving for the 
Manville Mills, Manville, R. I. 


Jesse Towers, formerly of the Acushnet Mills, 
New Bedford, is now overseer of weaving at the 
Atlantic Cotton Mill, Lawrence, Mass. 

E. W. Thomas has resigned as manager of the 
Durham and Cooleemee Cotton Mills, Cooleemee, 
N. C. Mr. Thomas was formerly agent of the 
Tremont & Suffolk Mills, Lowell, Mass. 

Henry Williams, superintendent of the Nemasket 


mills of the New England Cotton Yarn Co., Taun- 
ton, Mass. has closed his connection with that 
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concern, and will enjoy a well earned rest before 
assuming new duties. 

Maniford Wood, overseer of mule spinning for 
the Clinton Manufacturing Co., Woonsocket, R. I 
has resigned. 


” 


Woolen, 


W. H. Bagley, who has been for many years 
with the Middlesex Company, Lowell, Mass., first 
as overseer of weaving and then as superintendent, 
has been appcinted superintendent of the Cocheco 
Woolen Mills at East Rochester, N. H., succeed- 
ing E. M. Sinclair, whose resignation was reported 
last month. 


John W. Buckley has resigned as overseer of 
dressing in the No. 1 mill of the George H. Gilbert 
Mig. Co., Ware, Mass. Mr. Buckley has beer 
connected with this company for thirty years, 
twenty years of which he has been overseer of this 
department. Mr. Chisholm éf the No. 4 mill has 
succeeded him. Mr. Buckley is to move to Cali- 
fornia. The employees presented him with a gold 
watch and chain and money on his taking his leave. 


Hartley Beaumont, formerly of the Daltom 
Woolen Mill, Dalton, is designer for the Clintom 
Woolen Mfg. Co., Clinton, Mich. 


John Cane, overseer of the finishing department 
of the Verd Mont Mills, Ludlow, Vt., has resigned. 


John W. Campbell has resigned as designer at 
the Fulton Worsted Mills, Fulton, N. Y. 


John H. Coughlin, who for the past ten years 
has been wet finisher for the Globe Woolen Co., 
Utica, N. Y., has retired from active business, and 
will take up his residence on his farm in Connecti- 
cut. F. H. F. Pollou, who has been in charge of 
the dry finishing, succeeds Mr. Coughlin. 


Maxim Casey has resigned as overseer of the 
picker department of the Jefferson (Mass.) Mfg. 
Co. Michael Burke, overseer of the finishing of 
the above mill, has also resigned. 


Willard Carel has accepted a position as over- 
seer of carding with the Consolidated Wool Felt 
Company, Amsterdam, N. Y. 


L. M. Dillon is designer for the American Mills, 
Rockville, Conn. 


C. T. Donlevy has taken the position of superin- 
tendent of the Seattle Woolen Mill, Seattle, Wash. 


William E. Davison, superintendent of the Calu- 
met and Hecla Mills. has resigned, after a service 
of 11 years, to take charge of the mill of the Haile 
& Frost Mig. Co. at Hinsdale, N. H. 


Eaton has been engaged as finisher 
Mills of the Americar 


George I.. 
for the Moosup (Conn.) 
Woolen Company. 


Arthur William Etchells, engaged in large mills 
in the Middle and New England States for several 
years, has recently accepted a position as designer 
with Thomas H. Wilson Woolen Mills, Philadel- 
phia, Pa 
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Mr. Ferguson, for a number of years employed 
as overseer of carding by Joseph Scatchard’s Sons, 
Germantown, Pa., is now in the employ of Samuel 
Beswick of Philadelphia, as carder 


Charles Goehring of Rockville, Conn., has taken 
charge of the weaving department of the Helliwell 
Mills at Pittsfield, Mass 


Edward Hyness has resigned as overseer of the 
weaving at the Yantic Woolen Company, Yantic, 
Conn. James Henry of Maynard, Mass., is his 


Successor. 


Frank Hagman is overseer of the finishing de- 
partment of the Singleton Worsted Company, 
Franklin, Mass 


F. Handy, of Camden, Me., is now loom fixer 
at the Georges River Woolen Mills, Warren, Me. 


David Hart, Hartland, Me., is the new fuller at 
the mill of Taft. Burbank & Murdock, Proctorville, 
Vt 


L. W. Huyck, formerly of Reynoldsville, Pa., 
has succeeded John Crowe as superintendent of the 
Jackson Woolen Mills Co., Jackson, O. 


George Hayman, for many years boss finisher 
for the Slater Woolen Company, Webster, Mass., 
has accepted the position of boss finisher for the 
Singleton Worsted Company, Franklin, Mass. He 
has been for the last two years finisher for the 
Camden Woolen Co., Camden, Me. 


Walter B. Heath, overseer of the cloth room at 
the Amory Mills, Manchester, N. H., has retired 
from that position, and will hereafter be located 
in Boston with his two sons, who are established 
in the wool business here. M. B. Barney, a mill 
man from Lowell, takes the position made vacant 


by Mr. Heath. 


A. Horsfall has resigned his position with the 
Upson-Martin Carpet Co., and accepted a posi- 
tion in charge of the yarn distributing rooms for 
the Hartford Carpet Corporation, Thompsonville, 
Conn. 


C. L.. Jackson has succeeded James McDonald 
as overseer of finishing at the Black River Woolen 
Co., Ludlow, Vt. 


George Juenger, finisher at the Brightwood Mfg. 
Co., North Andover, Mass., has resigned. 


Bruno Kassman has accepted a position as de 
signer for Cunningham & Bros., Wool Mfg. Co., 
st. Louis, Mo. 


John Kaye, who resigned as overseer of dyeing 
at the Andrews & Smith Woolen Co., Norwalk, 
Conn., has gone to Philadelphia, Pa. 


William King of Methuen, Mass., has removed 
to Philadelphia. to fill a position in the winding 
department of the Thomas Henry & Son’s mill 

J. D. Ladley, formerly of Pittsfield, Me., has 
accepted the superintendency of the Willamette 
Valley Woolen Mfg. Co., Eugene, Oregon. 

William H. Littlebrondt, for 22 years with the 
Methuen Hat Company, Methuen, Mass., has re- 
signed to accept a position at Fishkill, N. Y. 








H. W. Lancey of the firm of T. G. Lancey & ( 
Pittsfield, Me., who has been studying the woo! 
business at Waverly Woolen Mill the past yea 
has gone to Philadelphia to take a course in tey 
tile designing and manufacturing with E. A. P, 
selt, the well known expert in this line of busines 
So also has W. P. Barnes of Griffin, Ga., lat 
boss carder of the Rushton Cotton Mills of th 
place and formerly a student of the Textile Depa 
ment of the Georgia School of Technology, ar 
others 


J. Magnall has resigned as overseer of the dress 
ing department of the Newport Woolen Mills, 
Newport, Me 


William Melbourne is overseer of spinning di 
partment of the Chambersburg Woolen Co., Chan 
bersburg, Pa. 


Ernest Mitchell has resigned his position as 
designer for the J. L. & T. D. Peck Mfg. Co., Pitts 
field, Mass., to accept a position as assistant super 
intendent of the mill of Graham, Clark & Co 


\dams. Mass 


H. S. Mowry has gone from Rockville, Con: 
to take charge of the finishing in a mill in War: 
Mass. 


L. N. McGovern, late of Dresden, O., has taker 
charge of dyeing and finishing at Guseman, West 
Virginia 


Charles O’Hara is now employed as overseer of 
carding by John F. Lodge & Sons of Philadelphia 


H. E. Parker, who recently resigned the super 
intendency of the Beoli Mill of the Americar 
Woolen Company, Fitchburg, Mass., was presented 
with a watch charm, cuff links and fountain pen by 


the employees at the mill 


Fred Pushaw. who has been employed as boss 
carder at the lower Morrison Mill, Dexter, Me.. 
has gone to Old Town, where he has secured a 
similar position. 


John A. Pooler, overseer of carding for several 
years past for the Dundee Woolen Co., Passaic, 
N. J.. has resigned, and accepted a similar posi 
tion with the Haile & Frost Mfg. Co., Hinsdale 
N. IJ., succeeding Thos. E. Ainsley, who has gone 


to Clayville, N. Y. 


Fred Renchesousen, boss finisher at the Faulk 
ner Woolen Mills, Stafford Springs, Conn., has 
resigned. 


W. H. Reddick, formerly of Dalton, Mass., is 
now superintendent of the Clinton Woolen Co., 
Clinton, Mich., having succeeded Edward L 
Parker. The latter has accepted the position of 
general manager of the South Bend (Ind.) Woolen 
Company. 


W. F. Shaw, for some years superintendent of the 
Coburn Woolen Mills of Lewis Anderson & Co., 
ee Me., and later of the Anderson Mills 
of the American Woolen Co., has accepted a posi- 
tion as " superintendent of the Assawaga Company, 
Dayville, Conn., a company recently formed to take 
over and operate the Dayville Woolen Company’s 
mill. 
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lhomas Somerville, boss finisher, has resigned 
with the Riverside Woolen Company, Stafford, 


Conn 


Thomas P. Smith, late of Mechanicsville, Conn., 

now overseer of “weaving at the Westerly 
Woolea C Westerly, R. I., succeeding David J. 
Naylor 


James H. Vinee has resigned as designer at the 
Pondicherry Co., Bridgton, Me 


William F. Walsh, wet finisher for the Putnam 
Woclen Mills, Putnam, Conn., has resigned and 
will have charge of the finishing in the Warrenton 
Woolen Co., Torrington, Conn. 


C. Weissner, overseer of weaving for the Lev 
ingstone Worsted Mill, Washington, R. IL., has 
resigned. 


Edward S. White, for many years overseer of 
finishing at the Wilton Woolen Mills, Wilton, Me., 
has taken charge of finishing at the Verd Mont 
Mills, Ludlow, Vt 


Fred C. Woodcock, formerly dyer for J. R. & 
C. W. Scott, Uxbridge, Mass., has succeeded 
George Drew as dyer at the Eagle Lake Woolen 
Co., Jefferson, Mass. 


Christopher Weissner has resigned as overseer 
of weaving at the Livingstone Woolen Mill, Wash 
ington, R. TI. 


Stephen Welsh, who succeeded Fred P. Chap 
man as agent and superintendent of the American 
Mills Company’s mill at Franklin, Mass., last No- 
vember, ended his services with the company April 
2sth, and is succeeded by Fred Sims, formerly 
assistant superintendent of the Maynard Woolen 


Mills. 


Frank H. Talcott succeeds Mr. Carlson as over- 
seer of the finishing room at the American Woolen 
Co., Franklin, Mass 


George C. Tuttle, late of the F. A. Bochman & 
Co.’s mill, has accepted a position as overseer ot 
weaving in the narrow loom department of the 
Pequea Mills, Philadelphia 

John F. Tuite is overseer of dyeing for the 


Beaver Dam Woolen Co., Beaver Dam, Wis. 


James Vince, for several years designer at Pondi- 
cherry and Forest Mill, Bridgton, Me., has re- 
signed, 


N. H. T.ane of the firm of Bosson & Lane, At- 
lantic, Mass., who met with a severe accident at 
the works which necessitated his absence from 
business for some weeks, is now entirely recovered 
and attending to business as usual. 


SN 


Deaths. 


Stephen Warren Ingalls, president of the 
Schaghticoke (N. Y.) Mills Company, died at At- 
lantic City April 15. He was born in North Ad- 
ams, Mass., in 1852, and was a son of the late 
Samuel Ingalls of North Adams, at one time 
largely interested in woolen manufacturing. In 
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1893 he became the New York representative of the 
Sawyer Woolen Co., Dover, N. H., and remained 
with them until the Sawyer Mills became a part of 
the American Woolen Co., and in May, 1899, he 
became president of the Schaghticoke Mills Co., 
which office he held until the time of his death. 


Joshua Garsed, for fifty years a prominent manu- 
facturer, andl senior partner of the Wingohocking 
Spinning Mills, Frankford, Pa., died recently. Mr. 
Garsed, who was an inventor, as well as a manu- 
facturer, was born in 1834, at Rockdale, Pa., and 
went to Frankford as a boy. In 1853 he started 
the Wingohocking Mills 


Joseph S. Kendall, special partner in the dry 
goods house of Faulkner, Page & Co., died re- 
cently at his home in Boston. For thirty-six years 
he had been head of the Boston branch, retiring as 
active partner in January, 1900. 


George P. Rockwell, New Britain, Conn., died 
last month. Mr. Rockwell for nearly a quarter of 
a century was connected with the active manage- 
ment of the New Britain Knitting Company as 
bookkeeper and secretary. 


Ruel P. Johnstone died at the home of his son 
at Pittsburg, Pa., aged 74 years. Mr. Johnstone 
learned the woolen manufacturing business as a 
youth, and was at one time superintendent of the 
Stubenville Woolen Mills, and also of a woolen 
mill at Freeport, Ohio 


Benjamin Beaumont, a shoddy manufacturer of 
Wrentham, Mass., died suddenly on April 6 


Michael J. Morris, head of the firm of K. Egan 
& Co., dealers in cotton waste, 19 Burling Slip, 
New York, died at his home in Paterson, N. J. 
Mr. Morris entered the employ of this firm at the 
age of fifteen, and since the death of Mr. Egan 
had been the head of the concern. 


James W. Drysdale, the superintendent of the 
Peace Dale Manufacturing Company, Peace Dale, 
R. I., died last month, atter a short illness. He 
came to Peace Dale with his father in 1881, and was 
employed in both the wool sorting and weaving de- 
partments. Later he went to Yorkshire College 
in Leeds, England, where he studied woolen design- 
ing, and:in 1886 was appointed designer of the 
Peace Dale Mills, where his father was then super- 
intendent, holding this position until appointed 
superintendennt, which place he had filled with 
marked abil:ty for nine years. 


Jonathan Hiller, a well known and highly re- 
spected residert of Waterford, N. Y., died recently. 
In 1869 he formed a company admitting William 
and Alexander Gregory, who conducted the Amer- 
ican Hosiery Mills of Albany, until 1886. 


John H. Ferguson, for the past four years in 
charge of the coloring at the mills of the J. J. Re- 
gan Manufacturing Cempany, Rockville, Conn., 
died last month 


James Douglass, for 29 years foreman of the 
printing room at the Clyde Print Works, River- 


point, R. I., died recently. 
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New Publications. 


German Cartels; by Dr. Josef Grunzel; Duncker & 
Humblot, Leipzig, Germany; price $2.50 

The cartel in German corresponds to the trust in 
America, although not exactly the same thing; is 
more in the nature of a working agreement of inde 
pendent firms or individuals. It has, however, been 
very effective during the past few years in reducing 
the evils of unrestrained competition and has prac- 
tically had the same etfect in raising prices and lim 
iting production as have the trusts in this country. 

Dr. Grunzel treats of the historical and statistical 
aspects of the cartel question and the work is classi 
fied according to the different industries in which 
the system is in operation. The text is in German. 
Weight and Calculation Tables for the Linen In- 

dustry; Otto Driesen; Julius Booch, Werdau, 
Saxony; price $1.00. 

This book contains comparative yarn tables and 
also tables for facilitating calculations in the linen 
industry. Following is an outline of the table of 
contents :— 

Numbering of linen yarn; weight tables for un- 
bleached linen; loss in bleaching; weight tables for 
bleached yarn; calculations of warp and filling; cal- 
culation tables; linen standards of length; number- 
ing of jute yarn; numbering of cotton yarn; com- 
parative yarn tables for cotton yarn; tariffs on linen 
goods ili various countries of the world. The text 
is in German. 

Notes on Sampling and Testing; by J. H. Lester, 
M. Sc., F. [. C., Manager of the Testing House, 
Chamber of Commerce, Manchester, England; 
price 25 cents. 

The object of this book is to call attention to the 
facilities for testing fibres at the laboratory of the 
Manchester Chamber of Commerce, and the author 
has incorporated a very useful treatise on the sub- 
ject of testing. It is freely illustrated with views 
of the different apparatus in the laboratory. Among 
the subjects referred to are the following: 

Standard of moisture for cotton; tests showing 
the effects of drving at different temperatures; gen- 
eral notes regarding samples and sampling; mois- 
ture in raw cotton, cop yarn and bundled yarn; 
varn numbering; strength; twist; unevenness; 
weight of cloth: testing yarn from cloth; strength 
of cloth: reed and picks; chemical tests of yarns 
and textiles; chemical tests of mill supplies; coal 
and water analysis; “regain” tables. 


Con:mercial German; by Gustav Hein and Michel 
Becker; F. P. Dutton & Co., New York City; 
price $2.00 

The increase of our foreign trade makes it nec- 

essary for every manufacturer and commercial 
traveler to be familiar with foreign languages and 
gives a special interest to the work at this time. 
Its object is to give the student by the natural or 
direct method a knowledge of the commercial 
terms and expressions in general use. The first 
section of the book is written in German through- 
out to encourage the feeling on the part of the 
student that he must depend wholly on the for- 
eign language. 

The direct or natural method of learning a for- 
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eign language is based on the method by whic] 
child learns its mother tongue, and enables a 
working knowledge to be acquired with much less 
time than by what may he called the grammar o: 
school method. It is for thjs reason that the pres 
ent work can be recommended to all who desire to 
obtain in a comparatively short time a knowledge 
of German that will enable them to do business 
with Germans. 
technical Dictionary; compiled by Hoyer and 
Kreuter; J. F. Bergmann, Wiesbaden, Ger 
many; 3 vols., price $4.50 per vol. 

This is the fifth edition of a very complete Ger 
man-French-English lexicon of technical words. 
rhe first edition was published in 1852 and during 
the half century since the work has been several 
times revised and enlarged. The latest edition is 
brought to date and will be found an invaluable 
aid to readers of technical literature in either of the 
languages named. The typography is all that can 
be desired in work of this kind. 


French Commercial Correspondence; by Charles 
Glauser, Ph. D. and W. Mansfield Poole; E. P. 
Dutton & Co., New York City; price $1.00. 

This course of French commercial correspond 
ence has been adapted from the commercial course 
of Dr. Glauser published in Vienna. It is intended 
for commercial schools and is written in French, 
the only English being a translation of the terms 
and phrases to be used in some of the exercises 

[It will be an invaluable aid to those who, having 

some knowledge of French, desire to perfect them 

selves in French business correspondence. The 
exercises are taken from actual business and from 

a large number of different lines of trade. 


The Manufacture of Knit Goods and Hosiery; by 
Wilhelm Hesser; A. Hartleben, Vienna. Price 
$2.00, 

Owing to the regrettable lack of literature on 
the subject of knitting the present work is certain 
to be welcomed by all interested in this important 
branch of the textile industry. The first chapters 
contain a brief account of textile raw materials, 
giving the salient facts which it is essential that 
knitters should understand. The various branches 
of yarn spinning, cotton, woolen, linen, etc., are 
treated in a similar way to give the knitter who 
buys his varn the practical information he needs 
regarding the processes of yarn manufacture. The 
twist of yarn which plays so important a part in 
knitted fabrics comes in for a good share of atten- 
tion. There is a valuable chapter on the yarn 
numbering. including cotton, linen, jute, carded 
woolen, worsted and spun silk yarn and reeled silk. 
These are but the introduction to the subject of 
knitting which is handled in the usual thorough 
style of German writers. The various stitches are 
described and illustrated. Diagrams of the needles 
carrying the yarn in process of knitting are espe- 
cially effective. The different types of knitting 
machines are illustrated by perspective views and 
diagrams of the working parts. The accessory 
machines such as spoolers, loopers, trimmers, etc., 
are also described and illustrated. An especially 
valuable part of the work is where the author 
gives the various methods of manufacturing knit 
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fabrics so as to decrease the shrinkage during 
washing and wearing. 

The knit fabrics are illustrated not only by the 
essential diagrams of the stitches, but also by half 
tone illustrations of the goods. Among the many 
subjects separately treated we note the following: 
Loop or boucle effects; fancy patterns; lace effects; 
pineapple designs, etc., etc. There is an entire 
section devoted to scouring and finishing knit 
goods. The reading matter is profusely illustrated 
with views of the machines used in the various 
processes of finishing. 

One section relates to the manufacture of gar- 
ments from knitted fabrics, and contains detailed 
instructions as to cutting the goods for different 
purposes. Here again the illustrations are an im- 
portant feature. and include diagrams of the pat- 
terns required for the numerous parts of knitted 
garments for men’s, ladies’ and children’s wear. 
The method of estimating cost of kmit goods is 
shown by many examples. The concluding section 
treats of hosiery manufacture and is freely illus- 
trated. The text of this valuable work is in 
German. 


Fifteen Months in the Antarctic; by Adrien de Ger- 
lache, Commander of the Expedition; Ch. 
Bulens, 75 rue Terre-Neuve, Brussels; price 
$1.50. 

The expedition toward the South Pole, of which 
the account is given in this book, was organized 
by the Belginm government and placed in charge 
of M. de Gerlache, the author. The party left Ant- 
werp in August, 1897. The work is profusely il- 
lustrated with photographic views of the scenes 
during the trip, which was replete with dangers and 
hardships, and which are now related by the com- 
mander is a most entertaining style. 

Calendar for the Cotton Industry, 1903; W. H. Uh- 
land; Gerhard Kuhtmann, Dresden; price $1.00. 

We have received a copy of the new edition of 
this calendar which has been published annually 
for the past twenty-four years under the title of 
Calendar for the Textile Industry; the name has 
now been changed to that given above. Extensive 
additions have been made to this latest issue, 
among them being the following: Statistics of cot- 
ton and cotton prices, Descriptions and illustra 
tions of the leading types of cotton machinery; 
Plans of new mills, and a detailed account of the 
Northrop loom. In addition to the above the cal- 
endar contains valuable tables as well as notes of 
the important events in the textile industry. The 
additions made to this publication will, without 
doubt, result in an increase in the already wide cir- 
culation which it has attained in former years. 

The Instincts and Habits of Insects; by J. H. Fa- 
bre: Chas. Delagrave, Paris, France, 7 vol. 
This is an claborate scientific treatise, the result 
of many years personal observation by the author. 
It is freely illustrated and well written. The text 

is in French. 

Astronomy; by Rich. Herm. Blochmann; Carl 
Ernst Poeschel, Leipzig; price, $1.25. 

The author treats his subject in a popular manner 
in this hook of 308 pages so as to be understood by 
the great mass of the people who are not trained in 


the higher branches of science. Not only has he 
succeeded in this aim, but the publishers have 
placed the work on the market at a price within 
the reach of all. The illustrations are numerous 
and of excellent quality. The text is in Germen. 


———_—__—_@—_ —___ — 


Business Literature. 


The Piece Wili Show Streaks if—; Somerville 
Machine Works, Somerville, Mass. 

This pamphlet calls attention to the Coronation 
sewing machine for sewing wet or dry fabrics. The 
pamphlet contains much useful information regard- 
ing sewing seams, the importance of which is often 
underestimated by manufacturers. Every finisher 
of textile fabrics knows how much cloth is dam- 
aged by streaks arising from irregular and imper- 
fect seams, which are avoided by the use of sewing 
machines like the Coronation. 
loom Repair Parts and Mill Supplies; Homer F. 

Livermore, 85 Pearl St., Boston, Mass. 

Catalogue No. K—2 containing a new and re- 
vised list of loom parts embodying improved con- 
struction. As this catalogue supersedes all other 
printed lists of parts by Mr. Livermore, he rec- 
ommends that all secure copies of the new list 
and destroy the old. 


Dixon's Lumber Pencils; Joseph Dixon Crucible 
Co. Jersey City, N. J 

The great variety of pencils manufactured by the 
Joseph Dixen Crucible Company of Jersey City, 
N. J.. necessitates the compiling of separate cata- 
logues to show the pencils made for special uses, 
and in the circular just received we find a large 
variety of lumber pencils illustrated and described. 


Technical Dictionary; compiled by Hoyer and 
Kreuter; J. F. Bergmann, Wiesbaden, Germany. 
This is the fifth edition of a very complete Ger- 
man-French-English lexicon of technical words. 
The German words are arranged alphabetically 
and opposite each are given the equivalent ex- 
pressions in English and French. The first edition 
was published in 1852, and during the half century 
since the work has been repeatedly revised and en- 
larged. The latest edition is brought up to date, 
and will be found an invaluable aid to readers of 
German technical literature. The typography is all 
that can be desired in a work of this kind. 


= a 


Cypress Tanks. 


The equipment of textile mills and other mod- 
ern manufacturing plants at the present day does 
not admit of any cheap construction. As a fire pro- 
tection, the large supply tanks have become a 
necessity. They must be constructed on certain 
defined lines, in order that they may meet with the 
insurance specifications. They must be strongly 
made of best material, with plenty of hoops and 
adiustable lugs. A tank having these points sup- 
plied and made by experienced men is the only 
satisfactory work to buy. Buyers are fast learning 
that The Cypress Lumber Co. of Apalachicola, Fla., 
manufacture this grade of werk, and their trade 
among manufacturing plants 1s growing so rapidly 
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se 
of their business. Every kind and shape of tank, 
vat, or cistern for holdivg any kind of hquid, or 
ny use, are made by them They want your 
inquiries 
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Mississippi Textile School. 








The laving of the corner stone of Science Hall 
t Agri tural College, Mississippi, took place on 
April 1 Among the speakers was Secretary Wil 


son, who spoke on the necessity of agricultural 
education. An address on textile work was deliv 
ered by Hon. D. A. Tompkins of Charlotte, N. C., 


who designed the textile buildings erected in con 


nection with the college some time ago. This tex 
tile scheol is doing excellent work and the attend 
ance is tapidly increasing. It is located in the 
midst of a large population interested in the exten 

f the textile industry and is the only institu 
tion in a wide radius to supply this demand for 


textile instruction. The textile department is in 
] [ Broadbent, Acting Director. 
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New Mercerizing Plant. 


The Blissville Mills (Inc.) of Norwich, Conn., are 


mercerizing cotton yarns to the extent of about 
10,000 Ibs. a day. They have a modern plant and a 
beautiful supp!y of water Mr. Tilden and Old 
field are old, experienced hands and are giving 
their whole time and personal attention to the 
work. Their mill is equipped with all new ma 
hine 
e = 
Removal. 


Albert Rau, agent for manufacturers of cotton 
goods, formerly at Chicago, Ill.; has removed to 
the Textile Building, 66 Leonard St., New York. 


ms 


John Hetherington & Sons, Ltd. 











This well known firm of machinery builders is 
very busy at present on English and foreign orders. 
Among those recently received was one for sixteen 
mules for Calverts of Preston and repeat orders for 
the Nasmith comber have been received from J. 
Booth & Son, Bolton and the Iver Manufacturing 
Company, Moscow, Russia. The Britannia Spin- 
ning Company of Moseley have placed an order 
for Hetherington mules amounting to _ 120,000 
spindles and 20 Nasmith combers and lap machines 
to match. The same firm have been operating 110,- 
000 Hetherington mule spindles for the last ten 
vears and the placing of this new order speaks vol- 
umes for the Hetherington mule. 

The Vernon Cotton Spinning Company, Stock- 
port, whose No. 1 mill was recently destroyed by 
fire, have decided to equip their new mill with 
Hetherington mules. Their No. 2 mill is already 
equipped with Hetherington spinning machinery, 
while the mill that was burned had another make 
f mules, consequently this order for Hetherington 
mules has been placed after not only a thorough 
trial of that machinery, but also after a practical 
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test with a competing make The Vernon ¢ 

pany have tested the new patent metal fire pri 
mule carriage which etherington and Son h 
lately brought out. le test was so satisfact 
that it is likely that all of their new mules will 
built with this type of carriage. It will be reme: 
bered that the disastrous Stockport fire started 
a wooden mule carriage; after this fire the Heth 
ington Company designed their metal carriag: 


prevent the danger connected with wooden 


riages which was disclosed at that time. 


bl 
TI 
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Change in Address. 


After May ist, Dr. Peter T. Austen, ch 
expert for the determination of textile chem 
problems, will be located at SO Pine St., New York 


—— «+ 


The Allis-Chalmers Company. 


At the last meeting of the Board of Director 
the Allis-Chalmers Company held in New York 
\pril 15th, the regular quarterly dividend of 1 3/4 
per cent. was declared on preferred stock 
The volume of business on the books of 

company today far exceeds that of any time si 
the organization of the company, notwithstanding 
the fact that the output of the plants has bee 


increased to a large extent There is no abate 
ment of prosperity in their various branches of 
manufacture. There seems to be an unlimited de 


mand for all kinds of high grade machinery which 
is certainly a good indication that prosperity 
enjoyed in all lines of manufacture. 

Following are a few of their engine s: 
ported for March: Tremont & Suffolk Mills, Bos 
ton, Mass., one 21 and 48 by 48 1890 Cross Com 
pound Reynolds Corliss engine; Carnegie Steel 
Company, Pittsburg, Pa., one 42 and 66 by 60 Tan 
dem Rolling Mill engine; Lenoir Cotton Mills 
Lenoir, N. C., one 28 by 42 Low Pressure Side 
Marietta Knitting Co., Marietta, Ga., one 12 by 36 
Girder Frame Reynolds Corliss engine; South Sid 
Elevated Railway Co., Chicago, Ill., one 34 and 
70 by 54 1890 Horizontal Cross Compound Rey 
nolds Corliss engine; Washburn-Crosby Co., Min 
neapolis. Minn., one 26 and 58 by 60 1890 Cross 
Compourd Condensing Reynolds Corliss engine 
Charles Butters & Co., Ltd., Mexico, one Rey 
nolds 1890 Right Hand Corliss engine. 14 by 42 and 
two Horizontal Tubular Boilers, E. C. 66 in. by 
16 ft. 
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‘©A Place Where the Fish Do Nothing 
But Bite.’’ 


The trout fishing season is on. “gentlemen,” and 
it is up to you to cover yourself with glory. If 
you don’t go, you not only miss the delights of 
that grandest of sports, angling, but the after en 
joyment next winter at the club when somebody 
is waiting to hear a yarn about trout fishing. Get 
ready then and pack your duds and go down to 
Maine and rest assured that you'll get plenty of 
fish and plenty of material for a story. It makes 
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difference whether you have a bait rod, a split 
round, get a hickory stick, a pin and a piece of 
bamboo or a lancewood, and if nothing better is 
ord, you'll catch th Why, the land-locked 
mon and trout are hungry and plentiful thi 
that in some plac you don’ I 

ut a basket and they'll rl 
If vou don't care to visit away down in Main 
remember Winnipesaukee, Newfound 

kes in New Hampshire and Memphremagog 


1 


plain in Vermont, all far 


ytning 


Sun ipec and 


| nous fishing grout 
Send to the General Passenger Dey] 
1 & Maine Railroad. | 
Fishing & Hunting.” 
nd describe $ the te 


ead ¢ 


Sell Your Remnants and Seconds. 


j 
makes remmants ane 


to a greater r fe extent, depending on the 
1 


ments ol 


of goods, skill of operatives and the a 


manufacturing he problem is to keep the quan 
ty of these ‘off’ goods as small as poss ble \ 
ertain yardage is When once mad 
they are disposed of in various ways, peddled out 

the help or sold in round lots to d , 


latter is usually found to be the more satisfactory 


inevitable 
ealers The 


vay, as the retail buyers always leave*certain kinds 
f the goods untouched. Manufacturers who de 
sire to dispose of accumulations of remnants, sec 
onds or goods “off” in any way should correspond 
with H. & D. Feingold, 91 Bedford St., Boston, 
Mass.. or 89 Leonard St., New York. This firm 
have an established trade in this line and can 
afford to pay more than the ordinary buyer of such 
goods They ask manufacturers to send samples 
with memorandum of quantity. They can usually 
send a representative to the mill to examine the 


goods and moke offe rs tor the same. 





> 
- > 


Removal. 


Read, Holliday & Sons, Ltd., formerly at 61 N 
Front St., have moved their office and warerooms 
North Second St., Philadelphia, Pa 


to 107 





* 
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—The American Sheet Steel Co. has just sent its 
eighteenth order for Cross oil filters to the Burt 
Mie. Co., Akron, Ohio. 


— —@———_ — 


manufactured by the 


The Cross oil filter, 
Rurt Mfg. Co., Akron, Ohio, will be used at the 
World’s Fair, St. Louis, in the present power 
plant The Cross oil filter was used also at the 
Omaha. Charleston, Paris and Buffalo Exhibitions. 


A Compound Engine. 


& Machine Work 
~ their latest 


urg Foundr 


which 

credit upon the prod- 

m almost any other 
cl 


source 


iss purchasers 
United States Gov- 
be used in a new 
vernment, to be known 
Standards 
tested and displayed the 
sineering appliances pro 
The Harrisburg en- 
vin ‘lectric generators to 
al Electric Company, and 
ibout 1530 H. P 
size of the contract 
remarkable, as it 


Was selecte Ll ads 


kind by experts employed 


te that the order 
msiderably higher 
for which mu 
Ort satisfy the severe re- 
l Government's 


Standards 


1O 


1 
es yy the 


ing a Bureau 
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The Dyeing of Cotton. 


‘lla & Co. (Cassella Color 

ind Canada Agents) have 1s- 

han lsomely bound book, entitled 

Cotton and other Vegetable Fi- 

Dyestuffs of Leopold Cassella & 

book is divided into a general and a special 

part. In the first, or general, part all the diamine 

colors, immedial colors, basic dyestuffs, paranitran- 

dyestuffs as are suitable 

for cotten dyeing, are illustrated by two dyeings 

each, in different depths, on cotton serge, with a 

most exharstive description of their application, 
fastness to washing, light, acid, etc 

The diamine colors, of course, occupy the larger 
portion of this part of the book, as they are not 
only shown in direct dyeings, but also in dye- 
ings after-treated with metallic salts, in diazotized 
and developed dyeings and in coupled dyeings. 

In the second, or special, part all these different 
olors are described in their application on loose 
‘otton, in dyeing machines, on cotton hanks, on 
cotton, cotton warps, cotton piece 
goods, etc. There is also shown quite a number 
of useful sketches of the machines used in this 
branch of dyeing. 

This part will prove especially interesting to the 
dyer, as it contains a large number of very useful 
methods and hints, which are the result of a long 
and extended experietce in cotton dyeing, and no 
dyer can fail to benefit by its perusal. 

In an appendix, there are also remarks on the 
dveing of linen goods, china grass, jute and cocoa- 
nut fibre, and chapters devoted to the 
weighting of cotton, the brightening of dyeings, 


methods of discharging diamine 


iline red and such acid 


mercerized 


special 


‘olors, the 
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cation of acetate of soda for unions, the stripping 
of dyeings with hydrosulphite, water and import- 
ant chemicals, weights and measures, hydrometer 
and thermometer tables. 

raken as a whole, this publication is a very use 
ful and complete handbook, covering the field of 
cotton dyeing. 

\nyone interested may obtain a copy of this val- 
uable publication by applying to the Cassella Color 
Company, 182-184 Front St., New York. 
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In Case of Accident. 


In the cities where the hospitals are close at 
hand and ambulances within telephone call, acci 
dents are quickly and promptly cared for, but in 
country towns, and especially in isolated mill vil- 
lages, it is not always so easy to procure speedy 


Textile 


ISSUED MAR. 24, 


BALING PRES. 


beville, Ga. 


724,843. Leidy S. Gehman, Ab 


BILEACHING PLANT. CELL for Electrolytic. 
724,191. Leonard E. Lander, Warren, N. H. 


BOOK CLOTH, Manufacture of. 724,616. 
A. Sackville, Manchester, England. 


James 


FOR PICKER STICKS of 
725.327. Maurice Dumont, Aurora, III. 

In the drawings, Fig. 1 is a fragmentary view oi 
one side of the lay of a loom, illustrating the upper 
end of the picker-stick and the improved buffer. 
Fig. 2 a side elevation of the buffer removed 
from the machine with parts broken away. Fig. 3 
is a top plan view thereof. 

As shown in said drawings, A designates as a 
whole parts of the lay of a loom embracing a shut- 
tle-race B, reed C, and a picker-stick D, which lat- 
ter carries at its upper end on its inner face the 
usual picker d. The upper end of said picker- 
stick extends through a slot formed between guide- 
boards B’ B’ at the ends the shuttle-race, 
shown in Fig. 1. 


Looms. 


BUFFER 


18 


as 


of 


COMBING MACHINE. 724,119. W. 
Nasmith, Manchester, England. 

CORDAGE MACHINE. — 723,806. 
Avis, Horseheads, N. Y., assignor to 
E Fisher, ‘Toronto, Canada. 

CILOTH CUIrTING MACHINE. 724,869. Pat- 
rick Howe, Boston, Mass., assignor of five- 
sixths to Fenno Cloth Cutting Machine Co., 
Boston, Mass. 


John 


Walter H. 
Robert 


Phineas P. 


CUTTER for Applique Lace. 
Craven, Ardwick, Manchester, England 


725,543- 
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medical attendance, and in such cases the value o 
the proper appliances is very great and oftentime 
the salvation of the injured one depends upo: 
prompt attention. It here that the Standar 
accident cabinets prove their value. They hay 
been designed for just such emergencies and con 
sist of a neat little cabinet, which may be fastened 
to the wall in office or in any convenient part of 
the mill, and contain bandages, absorbent lint 
plasters and simple remedies and appliances whic! 
are of the greatest help in time of need. The pric 
i low that no mill need be without them o: 
that account. Putnam & Co., 150 Nassau St., New 
York City, sell these cabinets, which have been 
installed in many textile mills. 


~~ 
> 


—The American Tinplate Co. has just sent its 
28th order to the Burt Mfg. Co., Akron, O., for 
Cross oil filters. This makes 8o filters now being 
used by the Tinplate Co. 


is 


Is so 
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DYEING. 725,847. Myrtil Kahn, Elberfeld, Ger 
many, assignor to Farbenfabriken of Elber- 


feld Co., New York, N. Y. 











ee i; Zi 





DYE AND MAKING SAME. Blue. 724,780. 
Rene Bohn, Mannheim, Germany, assignor to 
Badische Anilin and Soda Fabrik, Ludwig- 
shafen: on the Rhine, Germany, 
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DYEING APPARATUS. 723,795. James A. Wil- 
lard, Chattanooga, Tenn., assignor to Vacuum 
Dyeing Machine Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. 

The object of this invention is to dye, wash, and 
fix the dyestuff on the yarns, hosiery, and other 
material while it is submerged, without coming 


into contact with air until the color has been set 
and made permanent. 

It aims to provide an apparatus particularly 
adapted for use in dyeing yarns, hosiery, and other 
materials with sulfur-blacks, although the same 1s 
applicable for use with other characters of dyes 

By the apparatus shown in the drawing it is im 
possible for the air to strike the material while be 
ing dyed, as the material at all times is immersed 
in the liquid during the dyeing and washing oper 
ations. 

CLOTH UNROLLING MACHINE 
John E. Windle, North Grafton, Mass. 

This machine is for use in mills, tailoring estab 
lishments, and other places where it is desired to 
unroll the cloth. The object of the invention is to 
allow the cloth to be taken from the roll and with- 
out being wrinkled pzesented in a horizontal plane 


725,907. 




















iileciel 


to another machine or to an operative or person 
desiring to handle or cut up the cloth. The ma 
chine is designed to make use of rolls of cloth in 
which it is impossible to hold the roll other than 
by a comparatively light frictional contact with the 
ends thereof. 

The drawings represent a side elevation of the 
machine embodying the invention. 
COTTON COMPRESS 724,813. 

Cochrane, Chicago, Ill., assignor of 
to Joseph A. Simpson, Chicago, II. 
This invention relates to a novel cotton-compress 


James A 
one-half 
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of that type known as “roller-presses.” It compre- 
hends a bale forming and compressing mechanism 
comprising a receding platen and a bat folding and 


6 


compressing device operated to fold a bat back and 

forth upon the platen in successive layers, which 

are compressed in detail as the bale is formed. 

DYE AND MAKING SAME. Brown Sulfur. 
723,448. Hans Ebeling, Biebrich, Germany, as- 
signor to Kalle and Company, Biebrich, Ger- 
many, —_——. 

DYE AND MAKING SAME. Red Azo. 724,743. 
Carl Schirmacher, Soden, Germany, assignor 
to Farbwerke, vorm. Meister, Lucius & Bru- 
ning, Hochst-on-the-Main, Germany. 


DYE AND MAKING SAME. Violet Azo. 724,- 


803. August L. Laska, Offenbach-on-the- 
Main, Germany, assignor to K. Oehler, Anilin 
& Anilinfarben Fabrik, Offenbach-on-the-Main, 


Germany. 


DYEING WITH SULFUR DYES. 
Ernst Voetter. Uerdingen, Germany. 

DYESTUFF and Making Same. Red to Violet. 
724,804. August L. Laska, Offenbach-on-the- 
Main, Germany, assignor to the firm of K. 
Oehler, Anilin & Anilinfarben Fabrik, Offen- 
bach-on-the-main, Germany 


724,631. 


COLORING RELIEF or Raised Ornamentations 
on Fabrics. 724,660. Joseph Bennett, North 
Adams, Mass., assignor to Windsor Company, 
New York, N. Y., and North Adams, Mass. 

This invention relates to apparatus for coloring 
relief or raised ornamentations on fabric, and has 
for its object the provision of novel and efficient 
means which may in themselves constitute a ma- 
chine or may exist as an attachment to the well- 
known styles of calico-printing machines and 
which causes the relief ornamentations only to 
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contact with and take color from a color-roller 
It consists in the combination of a fabric-sup- 
port, a plain-engraved color-roller arranged oppo 














site said fabric-support, and means for adjusting 
one of said parts relatively to the other and hold- 
ing it rigidly in the position of adjustment. 


FABRICS. Producing Perforated or Open Work 
Patterns in. 725,823. Carlos Casanovas y 
Amat, Barcelona, Spain. 

This invention relates to an improved process for 
the production of perforated fabrics by means of 
substances which chemically destroy the fabric at 
the parts where they come into contact with the 
latter, the said substances being applied to the 
fabric by mechanical. means or by hand. 

The accompanying drawing shows a piece of fab- 
ric treated according to this invention. 

The process is as follows: Take a uniformly 
woven textile material a, made of one kind of tex 
tile matter only—for example, linen or cambric— 
and print thereon by means of a stamp a suitable 
chemical substance which will destroy the sub- 
stance of the fabric at those places b where it 
coies in contact with it, so as to completely 
perforate it. This local destruction of the fibres 
of the fabric is obtained in a very great number 
of cases by the carbonization of the fibres by 
treating them with, or by applying to them by 
means of stamps an acid or an acid salt in the case 
of vegetable fibre, or an alkali or an alkaline salt 
in the case of animal fibre. In fabric made of both 
vegetable and animal fibre the destruction of both 
kinds of fibre can be easily effected by stamping 
the design in acids or acid salts and alkalies or 
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alkaline salts. The stamping can be effected 
hand by means of suitable dies, patterns, or sti 
cils or mechanically by any suitable system. Aft 
the stamping the fabric may be subjected to 
high temperature in order to further the carbo: 
ization or destruction of the fibre either by appl) 
ing hot surfaces or by means of steam or by an 
other suitable means The fabric is then printe 
if desired, in colors. 


b 
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FITRROUS MATERIAL, Stop Motion for Ma 
chines for Preparing. 724,574. Charles 1 
Hawley, Hopedale, Mass., assignor to Drape: 
Co., Hcpedale, Mass. 


FIBROUS MATERIAL, Stop Motion for Ma 
chines for Preparing. 724,575. Charles 1 
Hawley, Hopedale, Mass., assignor to Drape: 
Co., Hopedale, Mass. 


FIREPROOF, Rendering Fabrics. 
Guido Blenio, New York, N. Y. 


724,788 


FABRIK AND METHOD OF MAKING SAMI 
Heinrich Panitschek and Johan 
\horn, Sarajevo, Austria-Hungary. 

The object of this invention is to form such 
fabric that when cut into strips in the direction of 
the warp, each strip will contain short weft threads 
of sufficient length to form a knot after removal 
from the pattern-strip. These weft-threads of di! 
ferent colors are inserted in the order required to 
form a pattern when successively removed fron 
these strips and knotted to the warp-threads of 
carpet in the process of manufacture in the weft di 
rection. In order to do this, the design Fig 
made in colors, is cut in what represents the warp 
direction of the finished fabric into strips I II ITI 
each strip containing a certain number of knots in 
its width and here shown, for example, eight—that 


I 


-92 for 
725,027. 
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is, there are eight points in the width of each strip 
and each row of eight points is inserted into the 
warp-threads of the pattern fabric in zigzag order, 
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the row I’ worked from left to right, II’ from right 
to left, III’ from left to right, and so on with the 
remaining rows. 


LOOM. Automatic Filling Replenishing. 725,290. 
William H. Draper and Clare H. Draper, 
Honedale. Mass., assignors to the Draper Co., 
Hiopedale, Mass. 


LOOM. FILLING Replenishing. 724,120. Jonas 
Northrop, Hopedale, Mass., assignor to Draper 
Compary, Hepedale, Mass 


LOOM. FILLING Replenishing. 724,121. Jonas 
Northrop, Hopedale, Mass., assignor to 
Draper Company, Hopedale, Mass. 


LOOM. FII.LING kKcplenishing. 724,292. Henry 
T. Hunnewell, Lowell, Mass., assignor to 
Draper Company, Hopedale, Mass. 


Mechanism. 
| lopedale, 
Hopedale, 


FILLING Replenishing 
Edward S. Stimpson, 
assignor to Draper Co., 


LOOM. 
725,790. 
Mass., 
Mass 


PATENTS 
FIRE 
prehends 923 


sprinkler, 
distributing-cap which forms a heat collecting or 


427 


Picker 
Am- 


Card or 
Stover, 


EXTINGUISHER for 
Machines. 726,200. George B. 
sterdam, N. Y. 

In its more complete nature this invention com- 

certain improved arrangement of 

including a peculiar construction of 











concentrating designed to support the 
sprinkler directly over the carrying-apron and in 
a plane above the upper end of the feeedway and 
also to serve as a deflector means for distributing 
water over a large area of the apron and the feed- 
chamber, as well as forming a continuation of the 
cover of the feed. In its still more subordinate 
features it embodies certain details of construction 
and peculiar combination of parts. 


space 


LOOM REED. 725,809. Karl Friedrich Weiss- 
bach, Schlettau, Germany, assignor of one- 
half to Carl A. Fiedler, Schlettau-im-Erzge- 
birge, Germany 

This invention relates to a reed for weaving pur- 
poses, the suitable formation of which enablcs the 
warp to be widened or narrowed without its being 
necessary to heddle the warp-threads afresh which 
may remain in the “reed-gaps,” so that fabrics with 


a 


4° a 


widths 
without 
the 


stoutness but of different 
the same machine 
trifling interruption of 


warp of similar 
can be produced on 
anything more than 


work 
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LOOM PILE FABRIC. 723,342. Alexander 
lurkington, Lafayette, Indiana. 

It is the object of this invention to simplify the 
construction of tuft-pile-fabric looms, to make 
them more compact, to provide means whereby 
the figure or pattern produced by the tuft-yarns 


may be varied as desired under the control of 



































pattern mechanism without the employment of fhe 
cumbersotne and heavy tuit-yarn-carrying chains, 
and to provide for the accomplishment of other 
results of an improved character. 

It consists of means for carrying the tuft-yarns 
between the warp or filling threads to which they 
may be tied by passing around the said threads and 
presenting the tuft-yarns in any desired order for 
the formation of a pattern on the face of the 


fabric. 


Automatic Filling Replenishing 


LOOM. 
Louis A. Aumann, 
to Draper Company, Hopedale, Mass 

This invention relates to looms of the type 
wherein upon a substantial or predetermined ex- 


725,194 
assignor 


Chicopee, Mass., 








means for con 
actuated 


in the shuttle 
loom will be 


haustion of the filling 
trolling the operation of the 
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[ize 


to cause or bring about automatically replenish 
ment of the running or working filling or a stop 
page of the loom, as the case may be, 
such type being technically known as “feele1 
loons,” inasmuch as the operation of the loom is 
controlled by or through the agency of a 
which intermittingly feels the filling in the shuttle 
and indicates the substantial exhaustion thereof 

Filling-replenishing may be effected either by the 
substitution of a full shuttle for the running and 
nearly-empty shuttle or by the introduction of a 
fresh supply of filling into the running shuttle 
when its previous supply is exhausted to the de 
sired extent. 


looms of 


feeler, 


LOOM-SHUTTLE Tension Device. 
Alfred Baldwin, Goffs Falls, N. H. 

This invention relates to automatic spring-ten 
sion devices for loom-shuttles, and has for its 
object the automatic adjustment of the yarn or 
thread within the tension device at every thread 
ing, whether the latter is accomplished by means 
of a hook or by the common method of sucking the 
yarn through the eye of the shuttle. 








Wil 
Fred- 


UTTLE WEFT 
Baker, Central Falls, 
Montclair, N. a; 


CASE. 724,075 
R. L., and 


LOOM SH 
liam H. 
eric E. Kip, 


MOTION. 724.760 
Mass., assignor 
Worcester, 


LOOM WARP STOP 
Horace Wyman, Worcester, 
to Crompton & Knowles Company, 
Mass. 


Controlling Mechanism. 


Kip, Montclair, N. J 


LOOM WEFT 
Frederic E. 


724,113. 


Controlling Mechanism. 
Kip, Montclair, N 


LOOM WEFT 


Frederic E. 


724,114. 


MEANS FOR CONTROLLING LOOMS by the 
Quantity of Weft in the Shuttles. 723,879. 
Johann H. Klerx, Sunbury, Pa., assignor to 
Susquehanna Silk Mills, Sunbury, Pa. 

Mechanism. 724,260. 

New Brighton, N. Y. 


LOOM FINGER Zebulon 


e etna 
Nor 


GUIDE. 23.903. Daniel C. 


Billeric ed Hem 


LOOM-ROD 
cross, North 
PICKER MOTION for Looms. Edward 
E. Sullivan, Fall River, Mass 
This invention has reference to an improvement 
in the picker-motions of looms whereby the shut- 
tle is thrown from one side of the loom to the 
other to lay the weft or filling threads 
Figure 1 és a side elevation showing the mechan- 
ism attached to one end of the loom, a portion of 
the loom-frame and the lay partly in section, with 


724,143. 
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a shuttle in position on the lay to be thrown. Fig. 
2 is an end elevation with such parts of the frame 


of the loom and lay as are necessary for illustra- 
tion. 


RIBBON MEASURING MACHINE. 
Bruno Kohn, Leipzig, Germany. 
This ‘invention relates to a machine for measur- 
ing ribbon and the like into lengths, and also 
enables the desired length of ribbon to be cut off 
and wound up ready for immediate delivery to a 


725,972. 


purchaser. The improved machine has also the 
further advantage that when it has been set to a 
determined measurement it require any 
special attention, so that the operator can attend 


to other matters 


does not 


Looms 723,003 
Mass 

object 

substantially par 


ROD GUIDE fo: Daniel C. 
Norcross, Nerth 
This invention has for its 
loom having a connecting-rod 
allel with the race of the lay and connecting oppo 
site shifting with a guide for said 
connecting-rod, w position 
of the rod may be better secured 


Billerica, 
to provide a 


shuttle-boxes 
, 


accuracy in the 
The more accu 


iereby 


rate the position of the connecting-rod the more 
accurate its movements and the greater the accu- 
racy in placing the shuttle-boxes in exact position 
with relation to the race of the lay, and conse- 














quently the more perfect the weaving. Further, by 
guiding the connecting-rod the durability of the 
loom is increased and the wear on the operating 
parts is reduced. 


REELING MACHINE. 
Paterson, N. J. 

This invention relates to machines for reeling 
silk. It is customary in these machines to employ 
the friction-drive in the mechanism for transmitting 
rotary motion to the reels, and various expedients 
have been proposed for disconnecting the mem- 


723,624. Grant Sipp, 








bers of this friction-drive in order to stop the 
machine automatically either when a predetermined 
amount of silk is reeled off or a break occurs. 
With the object of rendering machines of this 
nature more positive and reliable in action, espe- 
cially in so far as the above-mentioned operations 
of stopping are concerned, the inventor has im- 
proved upon this method. 
SHEARING MACHINE. 
Huber, Pittsburg, Pa 


724,010. Sigmund V. 


SILK LUSTERING Machine 
Stuart, Paterson, N. J 


724,020. Charles 


Preparing. 724,238 Thomas Aspin- 


Bolton, England 


SIZING. 
1! 


Wal 


SCKFIN SCOURING and Dyeing Machine. 724.- 
362. John W. Finegan, Lowell, Mass 
MACHINE for 
Herbert Austin, 
relates chiefly to the 


Hair or Wool. 
England. 
type of 


SHEARING 
726,014 Erdington, 


Phis inventior 
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shearing hair or wool in 
which a sidewise lever carried within a 
suitable which may be held by the hand, is 
mechanically operated at its rear end to recipro- 
cate the cutter, but it is in part applicable also to 
machines for the same purpose which are operated 
by hand 

The invention has for its objects in regard to a 
mechanically-operated machine, improvements 1n 
onstruction which facilitate the manufacture of 
the case, improved means of carrying the reeling 


machines for cutting or 


vibrating 


case, 


LE 
SS 


I DA” RG IKEA 


support frequently used under the hinder end of the 
sidewise-vibrating lever, and an improved method 
of carrying the bearing by means of which the 
forward end of the lever is pressed down upon the 
cutter and of adjusting the pressure whereby the 
sidewise-vibrating lever may be more readily re- 
moved from the case than heretofore. It also has 
the object in regard both to mechanically-operated 
and hand-operated machines of improving the 
means for equalizing the pressure of the fork ends 
of the sidewise-vibrating lever upon the several 
teeth of the cutter. 


SPINDLE CATCH. 


River, Mass. 


724,747. Mark Seveney, Fall 


SPINDLE DRIVING Mechanism. 724,080. Ed 
ward E. Bradley, Stonington, Conn., assignor 
to the Atwood-Morrison Company, Stoning- 
ton, Conn. 


SPINNING APPARATUS with Rotating Head. 
724,054. Julius E. Schmidt, Schloppenhof, 
Austria-Hungary 

Spinning Mule. 722,973. 
of Worsley and John 
Manchester, England. 

This present invention relates to improved 
means for forming the cop-bottoms and for recip- 
rocating the inclines or yarn-guides. 

When commencing the build of the cops upon 
the spindles, it begins with a minimum traverse of 
the incline and gradually increases such 


Henry Stafford Golland 
Dempster Whyte of 


carrier 
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traverse, returning at each stroke to the initial 
starting point of the incline carrier. This gradu- 
ally lengthens the stroke of the incline carrier until 
the cop-bottom is formed, after which the length- 
ened stroke attained is continued throughout the 
building of the cops. Greatly improved results are 
thus obtained in the formation of the cop-bottom. 


DETECTOR Mechanism for 
David W. Denny, Granite 
one-third to Peter 


THIN PLACE 
Looms 724.207. 
ville, S. C., assignor of 
Parker, Vaucluse, S. C. 

This invention relates to automatically-operated 
stop mechanisms for looms and the principal object 
of the same is to provide reliable means for stop 
ping the loom when a defective portion of the 
cloth being made passes under a detector or finger 
connected by intermediate mechanism to the stop- 
lever. 








It is designed to be attached to looms of ordinary 
construction, to locate accurately the defect in the 
work and stop the machine before any serious dam 
age occurs. When the loom is running smoothly 
and the fabric x is of equal thickness and without 
flaws, the finger 10 of the detector is held up by 
the cloth. When a flaw or thin place is reached 
by the finger, the latter drops through between 
the warp-threads and causes the loom to stop 





MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 








C. E. RILEY & CO. 


65 Franklin Street, BOSTON, l1ASSs. 








BUILDERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


COTTON WOOLEN WORSTED 


MACHINERY 








AGENTS FOR 





HOWARD & BULLOUGH, Ltd., Picking, Revolving Flat Cards, Electyic and Mechan- 
ical Stop Motion Drawing, Slubbing, Intermediate, Roving and Jack Frames, Spin- 
ning and Twisting, New Patent Self-Acting Mules, Spoolers, Warpers and Slashers, 

RICHARD THRELFALL, Patent Fine Spinning Mules, 100s to 350s. 

HALL & STELLS, Worsted Machinery. 

CONSTRUCTION DE MACHINES, Ci-Devant, F. J.Grun. French Worsted Machinery. 

HOYLE & PRESTON, Noble Combs, Back Washing Machines, ete. 


JAMES TOMLINSON, Ltd., Cotton Waste Machinery; Engine Cleaning and Hard Waste 
Breaking Machines, etc. 


JOHN HAIGH & SONS, Ltd., Woolen and Worsted Cards, Fearnoughts, Feeds, etc, 


THOS. BROADBENT & SONS, Hydro Extractors, Patent Suspended Steam and Elec- 
trical Driven, Machines kept in stock in Boston. 


JOHN WHITELEY & SONS, Card Clothing for Cotton; Tempered Steel, Plough 
Ground, Needle Pointed. 


L. M. TETLOW & SONS, Card Clothing for Woolen and Worsted; Tempered Steel, 


Needle Pointed. 
J. GREENHALGH & SONS, Cotton Waste Willows, for Fly, Strips, Picker Droppings, ete. 
DRONSFIELD BROS., Ltd., Grinding Rolls and Emery Filleting. Stock kept in Boston. 


SPINDLES, FLYERS, FLUTED ROLLS, ETC. 











morrers or EGYPTIAN COTTON 
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The Belts are only part 


Cling-Surface does preserve them 
perfectly and makes them last longer 
twice or more. 

Your big gain comes in results of it’s 
cure of slipping; no slip means that 
all belts can run easy, all belts; that 
cuts your total friction load in two, or more. 
You burn less coal or need less water for 
power. No belt troubles. Even speed of 
machines and more output. 

It’s soevery time. Proven again and 
again. It’s not belt dressing at all. It is 
perfect transmission. 

Cling-surface is for all belts or rope. 
Pay if satisfactory. Ask us for new 
knowledge. 





This vertical belt, 12!’ face. 9’ centers. 


Has run this way for two years No slip, The Cling-Surface Mfg. Co. 


no idler, and doing 55 H. P. 
199-205 VIRGINIA ST., BUFFALO, N. Y. 
New York, 39 Cortlandt St Boston, 170 Summer St. Philadelphia, The Bourse 











— 
Use Grease or Oil and Lunkenheimer Cups | 
and you will have bearings lubricated to your entire satis- 
faction. Endorsed by millions of satisfied users. Specify them 
and order from your dealer. Write for catalog of Brass 
and Iron Engineering Appliances of superior quality. 


THE LUNKENHEIMER CO., Cincinnati, O. 


{NEW YORK: 26 Cortlandt Street. 
BRANCHES | LONDON: 35 Great Dover Street, S. E. 














SENTINEL SHAFTING 











Buyers’ Index. 


Thejaddresses of builders of mill machinery and dealers in mill supplies, whose names appear in the following 


classified index, 
this classified list. 


may be found upon referring to their advertisement. 
Buyers who are unable to find in these classified lists such machinery or supplies as they desire, are 


The Alphabetical Index to advertisers follows 


invited to communicate with the publishers, who can, in all probability, refer them to proper sources. 
m2 Advertisers whose names do not appear under desired headings will please notify the publishers. 
arepac -cidental, not intentional 


Accident Cabinets. 

Putnam & Co. 

Air Moistening System. 
American Moistening Co. 
Appraisers. 

American Appraisal Co. 

Architects and Mill Engineers. 
Ballinger & Perrott. 
Ferguson, John W. 

Gray, Arthur F. 

Stearns & Castor. 

Suck, Adolph. 
Asphalt and Concrete. 
Warren Bros. Co. 
Automatic Feeds for 

and Wool. 

American Drying Machinery Co. 
Atlas Foundry & Mch. Co. 
Harwood, Geo. 8S. & Son. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Philedelphia Textile Machinery Co. 
Smith, Jas., Woolen Machinery Co. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co. 
Balling Machine. 

Torrance Mfg. Co. 

Bandings. 

——See under Yarns. 

Baskets. 

Ballou Basket Works. 

Lane, W. T. & Bro. 

Morris & Co. 

Belting. 

Boston Belting Co. 

Dodge Mfg. Co. 

Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
Houghton, E. F. & Co. 

Jeffrey Manufacturing Co. 

Keystone Leather Belting Works 
Main Belting Co. 

Popham, Henry, & Son. 

Shultz Belting Co. 

Smith, Jas. Wcolen Mach. Co 

— See also Mill Supplies 

Relt Cutters. 

Luther, C. A. & Co. 

Relt Dressing. 

Cling Surface Mfg. Co. 

Dixon. Jas. Crucible Co. 

Keystone Leather Belting Works. 
Stephenson Mfg. Co. 
Belt Hooks. 

Bristol Co. 
Belt Lacing Machines. 
Diamond Drill & Machinery Co. 
Bindings. 

——See Tapes and Braids. 
Blenching Kiers. 

Allen, Wm. & Sons Co 
Bleaching Materials. 

Bosson & Lane. 

Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co. 
Block Cutting for Printing. 
Atlas Copper Stamp Works. 
Blowers and Blower Systems. 
American Blower Co. 

Barney Ventilating Fan Works. 
Boston Blower Co. 
Buffalo Forge Co. 
Mass. Fan Co 
Sturtevant, B. F. Co. 
Bobbins, Spools, 
Murray, Chas. b 
New England Shuttle Co. 
Sweet & Doyle. 
Tebbets, E. L. & Co. 
Boilers. 

—See Steam Bollers. 
Boxes. Cloth Boards, 
Pearson, J. T. 
Boxes (Paper). 

See Paper Boxes. 
Braiding Machinery. 
New England Butt Co 
Textile Machine Works. 

Braids. 

— See Tapes, Braids and Edgings 
Brass (Perforated). 

— See under Perforated Metal 


Cotton 


Shuttles, Ete. 


Ete. 


Alphabetical 


Advertising Index, with page 


Brushes, 
Felton, S. A. & Son Co, 

Mason Brush Works. 
Brushers. 

—See Napping Machines, 

Atlas Foundry & Mch. Co 
Burr Pickers. 

Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Sargent’s, C. G., Sons. 

Sinith, Jas., Woolen Machinery Co. 
Burlaps. 
Stoddard, 
Calico 


Haserick, Richards & Co. 
Printers’ Machinery 
and Supplies. 

Arlington Mach. Works (Arthur Birch). 
Birch Brothers (Albert Birch). 
Lutterworth, H. W. & Sons Co. 
Somerville Mach. Wks. 
Taunton, New Bedford, Copper Co. 
Textile Finishing Mchry. Co. 
——See also Dyeing, Bleaching, 

ery, etc. 

‘anvas Buskets. 

Fallou Basket Works. 
Lane, W. T. & Bro. 

Morris & Co. 
‘arbonizing. 
Riverdale Woolen Co. 
‘arbonizing Machinery. 
American Drying Machinery Co. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 
Sargent’s, C. G., Sons. 

Smith, Jas. Woolen Machinery Co. 
‘ard Clothing. 
Ashworth, Elijah. 

Booth, Benj. & Co. 

Edma Card Clothing Co. 

Leigh, Evan A, 
Smith, Jas., Woolen Machinery Co. 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 
‘ard Feeds, 

—See Automatic Feeds. 
‘lard Grinding Machinery. 
Entwistle, T. C., Co. 

Smith, Jas. Woolen Machinery Co 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co 
‘arders’ Tools. 
Brown, W. H. 
‘arpet Machinery. 

Altemus, Jacob K. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Howard, George C. 

Sinith, Jas., Woolen Machinery Co. 
‘ustings. 
i more 

ricals 
ledt, Geo. D. 
Roessler & 
‘hemist. 
Austen, Peter T. 
‘ling Surface. 
Cling Surface Mfg. Co. 
Necks, 
Howard, E., Clock Co. 
Riggs & Brothers. 
Noth Boards. 
Chaffee Bros. 
loth Stretchers. 
Luther, C. A. & Co. 
‘latches. 
American Tool & Machine Co 
Dodge Mfg. Co. 
Hunter, James, Machine Co. 
Smith, Jas. Woolen Machinery Co 
‘oal, 
Crooked Fork Coal & Coke Co. 
‘ombs (Woel and Cotton). 
b, William & Co 
Jas., Woolen 
Haserick, 
Thomas. 
Machinery 
Chains. 
Jeffrey Manufacturing Co. 
Cop Tubes. 
——See Paper Tubes. 


Machin- 


Homer F. 

and Apparatuas. 
& Co. 
Hasslacher Chemical Co 


Crab 
Machinery Co 
Richards & Co 


Smith 
Stoddard 
Townsend, 


Conveying and 


numbers, 


Such omissions 


Cc opper Gaskets. 

8. Mineral Wool Co. 
Copper (Perforated). 
under Perforated Metal. 
Copper Print Rollers. 

Taunton, New Bedford Copper Co. 
Coppersmiths. 
Beer, Paul. 
Badger, E. B. & Sons Co. 
Copper Work for Dyers. 
Butterworth, H. W. & Sons Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Cotton, 
Blaisdell, Jr.. Co., 8. 
Charles, W. B. 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards Co. 
Cotten Elevators, 
Buffalo Forge Co. 
Cotton Goods Selling Agent. 
Seabury, E. R., Co. 
Cotton Machinery. 
Altemus, Jacob K. 
Atherton, A. T., Machine Co. 
American Drying Machinery Co. 
Ashworth, Elijah. 
Barber & Colman. 
Brigham, Arthur A. 
Brownell, G 
Butterworth, H. W. & Sons Co 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Draper Company. 
Easton-Burnham Co. 
Entwistle, T. C., Co 
Fairmount Machine Co. 
Firth, William, Co. 
Houghton, L. T. 
Howard & Bullough American Mach. Ce, 
Kilburn, Lincoln & Co. 
Kitson Machine Co. 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Lever, Oswald. 
Lowe, Stephen C 
Lowell Machine Shop. 
Mason Machine Works. 
McKerrow, H. G. Co., Ltd. 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co., The. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Ce. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Ce. 
Riley, C. E. & Co. 
Saco & Pettee Machine Shops. 
Schofield, Geo. L. 
Smith, Jas., Woolen Machinery Co. 
Speed & Stephenson. 
fteddard, Haserick, Richards Co, 
Joseph. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co. 
Cotton Openers and Lappers. 
Howard & Bullough American Mach. Ce. 
Kitson Machine Co. 
toddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 
Cotton Softeners. 
Bosson & Lane. 
Cotton Waste. 
Becker, C. W. 
Blaisdell, Jr., Co., S$ 
Charles, W. B. 
‘rayons. 
Lowell Crayon Co. 
‘utters for Knit Fabrics. 
Kennedy, Thos. (Cutters, etc.). 
Welf Elec. Promoting Co. 
Dating and Time Stamps. 
Riggs & Brothers. 
Dextrine. 
Elwell, Henry A. & Co. 
Stein, Hirsh & Co 
Dobbies. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Stafford, George W. Co., The. 
Drawing Rolls. 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co., 
Dryers. 
American Blower Co. 
American Drying Machinery Co. 
Boston Blower Co, 
Buffalo Forge Co. 


——See 


Stubbs, 


The. 


follows this list. 
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Dryers—cont. 


Butterworth, H. W. & Sons Co, 
Hunter, Jas., Machine Co. 
Kenyon, D. R. & Son. 
Mass. Fan Co 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 
Sargent’s, C. G., Sons. 
Smith, Jas., Woolen Machinery Co. 
Somerville Mach. Wks. 
Sturtevant, B. F. Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Drying and Tentering 
chinery. 
Heathcote, John & Son. 
Drying Boards. 
Bull, William C. 
Dusters. 
——See Wool and Waste Dusters. 
Dust Collectors. 
Allington & Curtis Mfg. Co. 
Philedelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 
Byers, Bleachers and Finish- 
ers. 
Brophy’s, T., Sons. 
Cranston Worsted Mills (yarns). 
Davidson, J. F. 
Firth & Foster Co. 
Greenwood, R. & Bault. 
Home Bleach & Dye Works. 
Ingrahamville Dye Works. 
Lawrence Dye Works Co. 
Lorimers, The Wm. H. & Sons Co. 
Maryland Bleach & Dye Works. 
Molt Bros. (Indigo Blue). 
Norwich Processing Corporation. 
Pawtucket Dyeing & Bleaching Co. 
Pennypack Yarn Finishing Co. 
Providence Mills Mfg. Co. 
Rothe, O. & P., Man. & Supply Co., Ltd. 
Rowland, Samuel. 
Whittier Mills. 
Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and 
Finishing Machinery. 
American Blower Co. 
American Drying Machinery Co. 
Antisdel, E. M. (Knit Dryer). 


| 


} 
| 
| 
| 


Selling Co., The. 
Sharpless Dye Wood Ext. 
Solvay Process Co. 
Sykes & Street. 
Thayer, Ed. M. 
Vila, H. S&S. 
Dynamos and Motors. 
General Electric Co. 
Sturtevant Co., B. F. 
Edgings. 
——See Tapes, Braids and Edgings. 
Electrical Construction. 
Genera] Electric Co. 
Electric Fans. 
American Blower Co. 
Buffalo Forge Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Mass. Fan Co. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Sturtevant Co., 
Electric Lighting. 
General Electric Co. 
Electric Motors. 
General Electrie Co. 
Sturtevant Co., B. F. 
Electrotyping and Printing. 
Whitcomb, H. C. & Co. 
Ele vators. 
Cohoes Foundry & Machine Co. 
Howard Founcry & Mch. Wks. 
Jeffrey Manufacturing Co. 
Morse & Williams. 
Salem Elevator Works. 


Co. 


| Employers Time Recorders, 


Riggs & Brothers. 


| Engines. 


Camp Engineering Co. 
Engravers. 
Smith Bros. 


| Exhaust Heads, 


Burt Manufacturing Co. 
Pittsburg Gage Sapply Co. 
Sturtevant. B. 
oanciixnaunt ona Ventilating. 
——See Ventilating Apparatus. 


| Feed Water Heaters. 


Arlington Machine Worke (Arthur Birch). | 


Buffalo Forge Co. 
Butterworth, H. W. & Sons Co. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Dubois, A. N. 
Entwistle, T. C., Co. 
Fabric Measuring & Packaging Co. 
Fairmount Machine Co. 
Gessner, David. 
Hopkins Machine Works. 
Howard Foundry & Mch. 
Kenyon, D. R. & Son. 
Klauder-Weldon Dyeing Machine 
Knowles, J. W. & Co. 
Leyland, Thos. & Co. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 
Philadelphia Textile Specialty Co. 
Smith, Drum & Co. 
Smith, Jas., Woolen Machinery Co. 
Somerville Mach Wks. 
Sturtevant, B. F. Co. (Drying). 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Dye House Cans. 
Hill, James, Mfg. Co. 
Dye Sticks. 
Bailey, Frank. 
Haedrich, B. M. 
Dyestuffs wr 
Atteaux, F. E 
Bailey-Rodgers a 
Berlin Aniline Works. 
Bischoff & Co. 
Bosson & Lane. 
Cassella Color Co. 
Dillon & Co. 
Dubois, A. N. 
Elwell, Henry A. & Co. 
Farbenfabriken of Elberteld Co. 
Ford, J. B., . 
Fortner, L. 'B. 
Geisenheimer & Co. 
Holliday & Sons, Ltd. 
Johnson, Chas. A. & Co. 
Keller, John J. & Co. 
Kuttroff, Pickhardt & Co. 
Leyland, Thos. & Co. 
Metz, 11. A. & Co. 
Molt Bros. (Indigo Blue). 
N. Y. & Boston Dyewood Co. 
Oil Seeds Pressing Co. 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co. 
Schoellkopf, Hartford & Hanna Co. 


Wks. 


Co. 


Falling 


Green Fuel Economizer Co. 
Scaife, W. B. & Sons. 
Feed Water Pumps. 
Goulds Mfg. Co. 
Pittsburgh Gage & Supply Co. 
Scaife, W. B. & Sons. 
Feeds. 
—-See Automatic Feeds. 
Filters. 
Norwood Engineering Co. 
Phila. Water Purification Co., 
Pittsburgh Gage & Supply Co. 
Scaife, W. B. & Sons. 
Finishing Machinery. 
—-See Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and 
Finishing. 
Fire Brick. 
Borgner, Cyrus, Co. 
Fire Extinguishers. 
Badger, E. B. & Sons Co. 
Fire Hydrants. 
Norwood Engineering Co. 
lax, Tow, Hemp and Jute 
Machinery. 
Lawson, Samuel & Sons. 
Fluted Rolls. 
Cohoes Foundry & Machine Co. 
Thurston, A. G. & Son. 
Forges. 
Buffalo Forge Co. 
Sturtevant Co., B. F. 
Friction Clutches. 
——See Clutches. 
Friction Cones, 
Fvans, G. Frank. 
Fuel Economizers. 
Green Fuel Economizer Co. 
Mills for 
Goods. 
Hopkins Machine Works. 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co. 
Hunter, Jas., Machine Co. 
Kenyon, D. R. & Son. 
Garnetts. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 
Smith, Jas., Woolen Machinery Co. 
Gaskets (Copper). 
U. S. Mineral Wool Co. 
Gas Engines. 
Jones. Lewis. 
Gas Exhausters. 
Sturtevant Co., B. F. 
Gauges. 
Crosby Steam Gage & Valve 
Lunkenheimer Co, 
Pittsburgh Gage & Supply Co. 


The. 


Woolen 


Co. 


Gears, 
New Process Raw Hide Co. 

Gear Cutting Machine. 
Whiton, The D. E., Co. 

Generating Sets. 

Buffalo Forge Co. 
Sturtevant Co., B. F. 

Glae. 

American Glue Co. 

Heating. 

——See Ventilating. 

Heddle 
Smith, Jas., Woolen Machinery Co. 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co 
Watson, L. 8., Mfg. Co 
one. 

Boston Belting Co. 

Hosiery Labels. 
Saranac Electrical Mfg. 

Hosiery S < he 
Pearson, 

Humidity: as Apparatus, 
American Air Moistening Co. 

Hydro Extractors. 
American Tool & Machine Co, 
Brigham, Arthur A 
Riley, C. E. & Co, 

Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 

Injectors. 

Lunkenheimer Co. 

Interior Telephone System, 
Allen-Hussey Co. 
Stromberg-Carlson Tel. 

Ironing 


Co. 


Co. 


Co. 


for 


Mfg. 
Machines Knit 
Goods, 

Craw, J. W., Laundry Machinery Co. 
Jacquard Cards. 

Rogers, H. E. 
Jacquards, 

Halton’s, Thomas, Sons. 
Knit Goods, Edgings, 

mings, Etec. 

Cathcart, John & Co. 

Chapin, Geo. W. 

Charles, W. B. 

Cheney Bros. 

Friedberger Mfg. Co. 

Hepner & Horwitz. 

Krout & Fite Mfg. Co. 

Weimar Bros. 
Knit Goods Finishing Machines, 

Crochet, Ete. 

Arnold Sewing Machine Co. 

Craw, J. W., Laundry Machinery Co. 

Merrow Machine Co., The. 

Nye & Tredick Co. 

Scott & Williams. 

Willcox & Gibbs Sewing Machine Co. 


Trim- 


| Knitting Machine Cylinders. 


Paxton & O'Neill. 
Ruth Automatic Knitting Machine Co. 
Stafford & Holt. 
Knitting Machinery. 
Adams, John. 
Adams Rib and Top Cutting Mch. 
American Knitting Machine Co. 
Babcock Machine Works. 
Branson Machine Co. 
Brinton, H. & Co. 
Champion Machine 
Claes & Flentje. 
Cooper, Chas. 
Crane Mfg. Co. 
Excelsior Knitting Machine Mfg 
Hess, J. Calvin. 
Jenckes, E., Mfg. Co. 
Jones, Lewis. 
Kennedy, Thos. (Cutters, etc.). 
Keystone Knitting Machine Mfg. Co 
Lamb Knitting Mach. Mfg. Co. 
Leighton Machine Co. 
Lindley, Geo. W. 
Ludwig, FE. H. 
Mayo Knitting Machine & Needle 
McMichael, A. 
McMichael & Wildman Mfg. 
Mueller, Arthur. 
National Automatic Knitter © 
Nye & Tredick Co. 
Paxton & O'Neill. 
Pepper Machine Works. 
Richter, Wolfgang. 
Ruth Automatic Knitting Machine “o 
Scott & Williams. 
Seyfert & Donner. 
Stafford & Holt. 
Standard Machine 
Taylor, James. 
Tompkins Bros. 
Walther, Otto. 
Wildt & Co. 


i) 


0. 


Co. 


Co 


Co. 


Co 


Co. 


Alphabetical Advertising Index, with page numbers, follows this list. 





MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 
































The rapid and positive circulation 
of warm air discharged from a 


Sturtevant 


Steam Hot Blast Apparatus 


Insures Improved Drying of Cloth 
and Yarn in Special Dry Rooms 


Also applied for Drying on tenter frames, for Knit-goods and 
Stockinets, and in connection with the oxidizing and 
ageing processes. 





B. F. Sturtevant Co.2stn_™s 


New York Philadelphia Chicago London 
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Worcester, Mass. 


Latest 
Tmproved 
Licth 
Finishing 
Machinery 


Napping 
Machines 
and 
Presses 
a 
Specialty 




















Knitting Needles and Supplies. Schofield, Geo. L Jeffrey Manufacturing Co 
Breedon’s, Wm., Son. Taylor, James. Keystone Leather Belting Works. 
Brinton, H. & Co Machinists’ Tools. Lane, W. T. & Bro, 

Cooper, Chas Dedge Mfg. Co. Main Belting Co. 

Corey, Wm., Co. Whiton, The D. E. Co Morris & Co. 

Crane Mfg. Co Mails. Oil Seeds Pressing Co 

Dodge Needle Co, Walder, J. Pittsburgh Gage & Supply Co. 
Ives, Loyal T. Measuring and Folding Ma- Putnam & Co 

Keystone Knitting Machine Mfg. Co chines. Shaw, Victor, Ring Traveler Co 
Lamb Knitting Machine Mfg. Co. Curtis & Marble Machine Co Smith, Jas., Woolen Machinery C 
Manufacturers’ Supplies Co a ott & Hall ; enson Mfg. Co 













Mayo Knitting Machine & Needle Co ‘abric Measuring & Packaging C stoddar« Haserick, Richards & ( 
Page Needle Co. uloaiunekant Draft. Sweet & Doyle. 
Ruth Automatic Knitting Machine Co American Blower Co ‘ A. G. & Son. 












































Treat, Orion, Boston Rlower Co Ward & Vandegrift 
Wardwell Needle Co Buffalo Forge Co Walworth Manufacturing Co 
Knotter for Spoolers. Mass. Fan Co Watson, L. S., Mfg. Co 
Barber & Colman Sturtevant, B. Co. Napping Machinery. 
Labeling Machine. Mechanical i. American Napping Machine Co 
Sar Electrical Mfg. Co. American Blower Co, Borchers, Richard C. & Co 
La yoratory Outfits. Buffalo Forge Co Columbia Napping Machine 
Feidt, Geo. D. & Co Sturtevant Co., B. F. Curtis & Marble Machine Co 
Leather, Suck, Adolph. Gessner, David 
Houghton, E. F. & Co Mere: ae Agency. Jones, Lewis 
Leather Soards,. D Parks & Woolsen Machinery C 
















Rogers Paper Mfg. Co., Inc Merce rizers. Woorsocket Napping Machinery Co 
Looms. : Mi Noils (Silk) 
7 n & Knowles Loom Works Mer cerizing aa me “im Mills Co 
ompany. itterwor H & Sons le. Wm. & Co. 
nt Machine Works ~ aud r-We ldon Riana Machine Co oti Cc ups. 
Geo. C. (For Wire) Philadelphia Textile Specialty Lunkenheimer Co. 
. Lincoln & Co Smitt Drum & ¢ Pittsburgh Gage & Supply Co 
. Leigh, Evan A. Textile Finishing Machinery Co Oil Filters, 





















Lowell Machine Shop. Mill Architects. Burt Manufacturing Co. 
1 | Mason Machine Works See Architects & Mill Engineers Houghton, E. F. & Co. 
Smith, Jas., Woolen Machinery Co Mill Brushes. Pittsburgh Gage & Supply Co 
Stafford George W. Co., The. See Brushes Oils. 
’ Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co, Mill Builders and Engineers. Houghton, E. F. & Co. 
Whitin Machine Works Ferguson, John W. Oil Seeds Pressing Co. 
Loopers. Mill “es a a Stephenson Mfg. Co. 
hh Beattie’s Machine Works Moulton, L Oilless Bearings. 
Hepworth, John W. & Co Mill el BR Machines. Arguto Oilless Bearing Co. 
Leighton Machine Co. —See Sewing Machines and Supplies Overhead Trolley Track. 
Lubricators, Mill Supplies. Putnam & Co 













Dixon, Jos., Crucible Co. American Textile Supply Co Overseaming Machines. 
Iunkenheimer Co. American Supply Co. Arnold Sewing Machine Co 
: Pitt bur zh Gage & Supply Co. Ramford & Smith Industrial Manufacturing Co., The 
: Lumber. Bristol, The, Co Merrow Machine Co. 
‘ A. T., Lumber Co Buckley’s, Benj. Son, Gun Mi Union Special Sewing Machine Co 
Lumpers. Chase Pulley Co Willcox & Gibbs Sewing Machine Co 
rge & Son Crosby Steam Gage and Valve Co Oxidizing cee 
Mave haere Dealers. Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co Dubois, A. 
an Textile Supply Co Dodge Mfg. Co Packing. 
Camp Engineering ™~ Easton-Burnham Co Roston Relting Co 
Jefferson, Ed. & Bro |} Houghton, E. F. & Co. Paint. 
Pitt sea Gage & Supply Co Jefferson, Ed. & Bro Patton Paint ¢ 








Alphabetical Advertising Index, with page numbers, follows this list. 
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RUBEROID ROOFING 


Trade Mark Registered 


STANDARD FOR TWELVE YEARS. 


The only prepared Roofing for mills, factories, foundries, etc., which has proved Its ability to 
Proof against water, acids, heat, alkalies, gases, fumes, etc. 


resist the severest conditions. 


Fire-resisting. Practically indestructible. QOutlasts tin and 


Booklet I. 


iron. Send for samples and 


THE STANDARD PAINT COMPANY, 


104 WILLIAM STREET, 


NEW YORK. 





—— - 


rainting Machines. 

tton Paint Co 

Pantaasente for Mill Engrav- 

ing. 
Johnson, C. A., & Co, 

Paper Box Machinery. 
Langston, Samuel M, 

Paper Tubes. 

Sayford Paper Specialty Co. 

Patent Solicitors. 

Crosby & Gregory. 

Howson & Howson. 

Jacker, R. 

Siggers & Siggers. 

Straley, Hasbrouck & Schloeder. 

Pearl Buttons. 

Garbeil Bros. Co. 

Perforated y ¥~/ 

Jeckley, A. J. 

Peroxide of Sotues. 
Reessler & Hasslacher Chem 

Pipe Covering. 

Keasbey, R. A. 

Pipes and Fittings. 
Pancoast, Henry B. & Co 
Walworth Manufacturing Co. 

Pneumatic Conveying. 
—See Ventilating. 

Portable Hoist. 

John KE. Larrabee. 
Power Transmission Machin- 
ry. 
Allis-Chalmers Co 
American Drying Machinery Co. 
hase Pulley Co. 
hristiana Machine Co. 

Dodge Mfg. Co 

Evans, G. Frank. 
Fairmount Machine Works 
Howard Founary & M 
Hunter, Jas., Machine Co 
Jeffrey Manufacturing 
Kilturn, Lineoln & Co 

Oneida Steel Pulley Co 
Pittsburgh Gage & Supply Co 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Saginaw Manufacturing Co. 
William Sellers & Co 
Smith, Jas., Woolen Machinery Co 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 


Alphabetical Advertising Index, with page numbers, 


Preparatory Machinery 


Atherten, A. T., 
Howard & Bullough Am. Machine 
Kitson Machine Co. 
Saco & Pettee Machine Shops 
Smith, Jas., Woolen Ma nery 
Press Boards and Fenders. 
Rogers Paper Mfg. Co., Inc 
Prenses. 
Boomer & Sa schert Press ( 
Butterworth, H. W. & Sons | 
Curtis & Marble Machine C 
Gessner, David 
Hart, Charles. 
iowa ! dry & Met 
Spence & Rideout 
tile | ing Macl 
Woonsocket Machine & Pr 
Pulley Covering. 
Warren Company. 
Pulleys. 
See Power Transmitting Ma 
Pumps. 
Al Chalmers Co, 
= lds — Co. 
" t nishing Machinery C 
Purifying & Filtration Plants. 
aife, W. B. & Sons. 
Rag Pickers. 
Jas., Woolen Machinery 
Railroads. 
Boston & Albany Rallroad 
Ramie Tops and Noils. 
Tierney, Frank A. 
Raw Hide Gears. 
New Process Raw Hide Co. 
Reed and Harness Manufac- 
turers. 
rican Supply Co 
Walder, J. 
Reels, 
Luther, C. A. & 
- Lhants, 
ingold, H D 
minioa. 
Cheney Bros. 
Ring Travelers. 
National Ring Traveler Co 
Shaw, Victor, Ring Traveler Co. 


Roofing. 
Standard Paint Co. 
Rope and Twine Machinery. 
Haskell & Dawes Machine Co., The 
Rope Transmissions, 
Dodge Mfg. Co. 
Roving Cans. 
Hill, James, Mfg. Co. 
Laminar Fibre Co. 
’. E. Ventilating & Heating Co. 
Walrus Fibre Mfg. Co. 
Rubber Covered Rollers and 
Goods. 
Boston Belting Co. 
Suddles and Stirrups. 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co, 
Seales. 
Sweet & Doyle. 
Seallop Machines. 
Merrow Machine Co 
Schools. 
American School at the Armour 
of Technology. 
International Correspondence S$ 
Lowell Textile School. 
New Bedford Textile School 
Philadelphia Textile School 
Secondhand Machinery. 
——See Mchry. Dealers also « 
Screens (Perforated). 
ler Perforated Metal. 
Selling Agents. 
——See Commission Merchants 
Separators. 
Draper Co.. The. 


Sewing Machines and Supplies. 


American Overstitch Machine C: 
Arnold Sewing Machine Co 

Arlington Machine Works (Arthur Birch) 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co 

Dinsmore Mfg. Co. 

Fales, L. F. 

Industrial Manufacturing ‘ 
Manufacturers’ Supplies Co 

Somerville Mach. Wks. (Albert 
Textile Finishing Machinery C 

Union Special Sewing Machine 

Willcox & Gibbs S. M. Co 
Shafting, Hangers, Etc. 

— See Power Transmission Machinery 


follows this list. 





CATCH THE DUST 


IN YOUR MILL OR FACTORY BY USING AN 


ALLINGTON OR MARSHALL 
Dust Collecting System 
ALLINGTON & CURTIS MANUFACTURING CO., Saginaw, Mich. 


” 


SST 5 AS Tes SS eS ES 


- 
tis See 


anammgnn n 
eS 
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BOSTON BELTING CO 


MANUFACTURERS OF HIGH GRADE 


UBBER CGOODS 


STABLISHED 1823. 





BELTING 


For Power Transmission 
and Conveyors. 


When 
Tei @ 


Rubber 


2, aSK | eS 
Ss 


7; S 
2, .e 
4 BeiTino® 


BOSTON 
256-260 Devonshire St. 


NEW 


100-102 Reade St. 





HOSE 
All Kinds for all 
Purposes. 


RUBBER COVERED ROLLERS 


NEW ROLLERS COMPLETE 
OF THE MOST APPROVED CONSTRUCTION 


We make rubber covered ro!'ers that are well adapted 
for all purposes. 


GASKETS, VALVES, SPRINCS. 


YORK BUFFALO 


go Pean St. 


: AS. BENNETT FORSYTH, Gen. Mgr. 
08686808 00080808 


PHILADELPHIA 
14 N. 4th St. 


PACKINGS 


In Great Variety. 


OLD ROLLERS 
RECOVERED 


ATLANTA 
40-46 S. Forsyth St. 


| 





Shearing Machinery. 
——See Dyeing, Drying, 
Finishing. 
Sheet Metal Work. 
Barney Ventilating Fan Works. 
Shell Rolls. 
Cohoes Foundry & Mach. Co. 
Thurston, A. G. & Son. 
Shoddies, 
See Wool Shoddies 

Shuttle Checks. 
Victor Shuttle Check Co 
Shattles. 

——See Bobbins, Spools, 
Silk Machinery. 
Butterworth, H. W. 
Mason Machine Works 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Silk Mill Supplies. 

Hall. I. A. & Co 
Singe Plates. 

Butterworth, H. W.. Sons Co. 
Singeing Machines. 
Arlington Machine Works (Arthur Birch) 
Butterworth, H. W Co 

Curtis & Marble Machir 
arles H 
Smit Drum & (« 
Somerville Mach. Wks. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co 
Singe Plates. 

Taunton, New Redfor’ Coppe 
Sizing, Starch and Guma, 
Arabol Mfg. Co 

Elwell, Henry A. & Co 

0. K. Soap Co 

Stein, Hirsch & C 
Skylights. 

Drouve, 
Slashers. 
Cohoes Foundry & Machine 
Lowell Machine Shop. 
Smokestacks. 

Allen, Wm. & Sons C 
Soaps. 

American Soap & Washoline 
Elwell, Henry A. & Co 
India Alkali Works 

0. K. Soap Co 


Soap Mfe ( 


Bleaching and 


Shuttles, Ete. 
Sons Co 


Co. 


Sons 
e Co 


Knapry 


r Co 


Co 


Alphabetical Advertising Index, with page numbers, 


| Spindles, 
Bamford & Smith 
Buckley, Benjamin, Sons, Gun Mill. 
Draper Company. 
Easton-Burnham Co. 
Studdard, Maserick, Richards & Co 
Ward & Vandegrift. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Spindle Tubes. 
Bamford & Smith. 
| Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co 
Spinning Cylinders. 
N. E. Ventilating & Heating Co. 
Spinning Frames. 
——See Cotton Machinery. 
| Spinning Rings. 
Draper Company. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co 
Spinning Tubes. 
Buckley, Benjamin, Sons, Gun Mill 
Spools. 
| See Bobbins, Spools 
Spooler Knuotter. 
Barber & Colman 
Spoolers, 
Lindsay, Hyde & Co 
Payne, George W. & 
Stamps for Hosiery. 
Atlas Copper Stamp Works 
Wells, Wilfred. 
Steam Boilers. 
Allen, Wm. & Sons C 
Brown, C. H. & Co 
Steam Boiler Insurance. 
Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection & In 
surance Co 
| Steam Boxes. 
Allen, Wm. & Sons ( 
Steam Engines. 
Allis-Chalmers Co. 
American Blower Ce 
Atlas Engine Works 
Brown, C. H. & Co 
Ruffalo Forge Co 
Fishkill Landing Machine Co 
Harrisburg Foundry & Machine Co 
Hooven (The), Owens & Rentschler 
Sturtevant, B. F. & Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co 
Steam Jacket Kettles. 
Badger, F. B. & Sons Co 


Shuttles, Etc 


Co 


Steam Pumps. 


Goulds Manufacturing Co., The. 


| Steam Specialties. 


Butterworth, H. W., Sons Co. 
Crosby Steam Gage and Valve Co 
Houghton, E. F, & Co. 
Lunkenheimer Co. 

Mason Regulator Co. 

Pittsburgh Gage & Supply Co. 
Sturtevant Co., B F. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co 
Walworth Manufacturing Co 
Steam Traps. 
Albany Steam Trap 
Lunkenheimer Co. 
Steel Pulleys. 
Oneida Steel Pulley Co. 

Stop Motion for Looms, 
See Warp Stop Motions 
Tanks, Tubs and Vats. 
Caldwell, W. EB. Co. 
Cypress Lumber Co. 
Davis, G. M. & Son 
Hall, Amos H. Son & 
lewis, H. F. & Co, 

Stearns, A. T., Lumber Co 
Stevens, D. B. & Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Cx 
Woolford, George. 
Tapes, Braids and Edgings. 
Cathcart, John & Co. 
Chapin, George W. 
Friedberger Mfg. Co 
Krout & Fite Mfg. C 
Weimar Bros. 
Telephones. 
Allen-Hussey Co 
Stromberg-Carlson 
Temples. 
Draper Co, 
Tension Pulleys. 
N. E. Ventilating & Heating Co 
Tentering Machines. 
See Dyeing, Bleaching Machinery 
Tenter Clips. 
See Dyeing, Drying, 
Finishing Machinery. 
Testing Machines. 
Howard Foundry & Machine Works 
Textile Schools. 
See Schools 


Co. 


Co 


Tel. Mfg. ¢ 


Bleaching 


follows this list. 
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Interior Telephones 





Save Time 


AND TIME MONEY 


{] Every textile mill of any proportions should have 
an Interior Telephone System. Instruments will save 


their cost in two months. Ask for our new Inter- 


YT We 


manufacturers of telephones in the United 


communicating Telephones. are the largest 
States and 
perhaps in the world, and we can assure you in 
We all 


our instruments for one year after installation. 


every way of superior service. guarantee 





SEND FOR OUR CIRCULAR GIVING PRICES AND 
OUR SPECIAL EULLETIN, No. T:. 


STROMBERG- ‘CARLSON TEL. MFG. CO. 


West Jackson Blvd. GC HwWrtCcaA G OC, ZY... 35 














Massachusetts Fan Co. 

New England Ventilating & Heating Co. 

Nichols, E. 

Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 

Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 

Sargent’s, C. G., Jons. 

Smith, Jas., Woolen Machinery Co. 

Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 
Warp Stop Motions. 

Draper Co. 

Stafford, George W. Co., 
Washers (Cloth). 

Arlington Machiae Works (Arthur Birch). 

Butterworth, H. W. & Sons Co. 

Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co. 

Hunter, Jas., Machine Co. 


Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co. 
Leffel, James & Co. 
Risdon-Alcott Turbine Co. 
Water Wheel Governors. 
Cohoes Foundry & Machine Co. 
Leffel, James & Co. 

Replogle Governor Works. 
Whistles. 

Lunkenheimer Co. 
Winders. 

Brigham, Arthur A. 
Lindsay, Hyde & Co 

Payne, George W. & Co. 
Winders. (Back.) 
Taylor, James. 


Thread Board for Spinning & 
Twisting Frames. 
Houghton, L. T. 
Thread wow rN or Polishers. 
Luther, C. A. 
Tickets and "gabote. 
Saranac Electrical Mfg. Co 
Tower Clocks. 
Howard, E.. Clock Co. 
Turbine Governors. 
Replogle Governor Works 
Turbines. 
——See Water Wheels. 
Twine Machinery. 
Brownell, G. L. 


The. 


Twisting memenery. 
Brownell, G. 
Bullock bestnine Co., 0. S 
Valves. 
Boston Belting Co. 
Lunkenheimer Co. 
Ventilating Apparatus, 
Allington & Curtis Mfg Co 
American Air Moistening Co 
American Blower Co. 
American Drying Machinery Co 
Barney Ventilating Fan Works 
Berry, A. Hun. 
Boston Blower Co. 
Ruffalo Forge Co 
Drouve Co., G. 
Alphabetical 


Kenyon, D. R. & Son. 
Somerville Mach. Wks. 
Textile Fin. Mach Co. 
Washing Soda. 

Ford, J. B., Co. 
Watchman’s Clocks. 
Howard, E., Clock Co. 
Imhauser, E. & Co. 

Nanz & Co. 

Riggs & Brothers. 
Water Purifiers & Filters. 
Scaife, W. B. & Sons. 
Water Towers. 
Caldwell, W. E., 
Water Wheels. 


Advertising Index, with page nnmbers, 


Winder Bobbins. 
Sweet & Doyle. 
Winders. (Bestery). 
Altemus, Jacob 
Brigham, pondhy A. 
Foster Machine Co 
Leighton Machine Co. 
Lever, Oswald. 
Universal Winding Co. 
Wood Pulleys. 
Chase Pulley Co. 
Dodge Mfg. Co. 
Oneida Steel Pulley Co 
Pittsburgh Gage & Supply Co. 
Saginaw Manufacturing Co. 


follows this list. 








Bristol’s Patent Steel Belt 


READY TO APPLY «= FUNNESHED sour 


Send for Circulars and Free 





Lacing 


SAVES 
Time, 
Belts, 
Money. 
. Greatest Strength with Least [letal. 


Samples 





THE 


BRISTOL 
Co., 


WATERBURY, 
CONN. 

















BRISTOL'S 
Recording Instruments 


FOR 


Pressure, Temperature 
and Electricity. 
All Ranges; 
Guaranteed. 
Send for Circulars. 


SILVER MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION, 


Low Prices 
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j Wool, 





: Justice, Bateman & Co. 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 
Tierney, Frank A. 





Wool Cleaning Compound. 
Ford, J. B., Co. 
India Alkali Works. 
Wool Combing Machinery. 
: Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
a Leigh, Evan A. 
* Wool and Waste Dusters, 
: Atlas Foundry & Machine Co. 
¢ Gerry, Geo. & Son. 
Sargents’, C. G., Sons. 
Smith, Jas., Woolen Machinery Co. 
Woolen and Worsted Machin- 
ery. 
Altemus, Jacob K. 
American Drying Machinery Co. 
American Tool & Machine Co. 
J Arlington Machine Works (Arthur Birch). 
s, Butterworth, H. W., Sons Co. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
: Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
} Fales, L. F. 
Fairmount Machine Works. 























Firth, William, Co. 
Gessner, David. 
Harwood, Geo. S. & Son. 
Hood, R. H. 





Howard Foundry & Machine Works. 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co. 
Hunter, Jas., Machine Co. 
Jefferson, Ed. & Bro. 
Kensington Machine Works. 
Kenyon, D. R. & Son. 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Lever, Oswald. 
sf Lowe, Stephen C. 
of Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
‘ Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 
Cc. G., 











me Sargent’s, Sons. 

: Schofield, Geo. L. 

‘a Schofield, William, Co. 

¥ Smith, Jas., Woolen Machinery Co. 
Somerville Mach. Wks. 

: Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 
I 









Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Whiteley, William & Sons, Ltd. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co 
Worcester Warp Compressing Mach. Co. 
a Wool Oiling Apparatus. 
7 Harwood, Geo. 8. & Son. 

it Wool Shoddies. 
; Becker, C. W. 

Riverdale Woolen Oo. 

Slack, Wm. H. H. & Bro. 
Wool Washing, Preparing 
i Drying Machinery. 
American Drying Machinery Co. 
Hunter, Jas., Machine Co, 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 
Sargent’s, C. G., Sons. 

Smith, Jas., Woolen Machinery Coa, 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 
Yarn Printing Machines. 
Luther, C. A. & Co. 

















and | 


YARN, THREADS, ETC. 


Banding. 
| Moore, C. & Co, 
| Toohey, M: J. & Co. 


Whittier Mills. 
Cotton Yarns. 


American Cotton Yarn Exchange. 
Ballou Yarn Co, 
Blythe, Richard A. 


Buckingham-Paulson Co. 
Catlin & Co, 
Chapin, Geo. W. 
Charles, W. B. 
Dana Warp Mills, 
Dexter Yarn Co. 
Dodds, J. S 
Eddy & Street. 
Eichmann & Sternberg. 
Grant Yarn Co. 
Greene & Daniels Mfg. Co. 
Indian Orchard Co. 
Jenckes Spinning Co. 
Mitchell, Jas. E. & Co. 
Montgomery, J. R. Co. 
Monument Mills. 
Orswell Mills. 
Salkeld, A. D. 
Whittier Mills 
| Cotton Warps. 
Jenckes Spinning Co. 
| Ravine Mills Co. 
| Flax, Hemp, Jute and Ramie. 
Fawcett, Hughes. 
Eichmann & Sternberg. 
Gassed Yarns. 
Ballou Yarn Co, 
| Dodds, J. S. 
Eichmann & Sternberg. 
Greene & Daniels Mfg. Co. 
Glazed Yarns. 
Ballou Yarn Co, 
| Blythe, Richard A. 
| Chapin, Geo. “W. 
Eichmann & Sternberg. 
Indian Orchard Co, 





& Bro. 


Walcott & Campbell Spinning Co., 
York Mills. 
Whittier Mills. 
Harness Twine. 
| Ballou Yarn Co. 
Cranston Worsted Mills. 
Eichmann & Sternberg. 
Fawcett, Hughes. 
Moore. C. & Co. 
| Whittier Mills. 
| Hosiery and Knitting Yarns, 
Blythe, Richard A. 
Boyer, B. F., Co. 
Cranston Worsted Mills. 
Chapin, George W. 
Dexter Yarn Co 
Greene & Daniels Mfg. Co. 


} Lorimers, Wm. H. & Sons Co, 
Malcolm Mills Co, 
Orswell Mills. 

| Rockwell, E. M. 

| Salkeld, A. D. & Bro. 

| Skerry, A. T. & Co 

| 


Alphabetical Advertising Index, with page numbers, 


Novelty Yarns, 


New 


Herbst, Albert & Co. 

Hyde, E. 8. 

Jenckes Spinning Co 

Mitchell, James E. & Co. 
Monument Mills. 

Queensbury Mills. 

Skerry, A. T. & Co. 
Mercerized Yarns, 
Blissville Mills 

Blythe, Richard A. 

Dodds, J. 8S. 

Eichmann & Sternberg. 

Harper, E.. J. 

Indian Orchard Co. 

Lorimer, Wm. H. & Sons Co, 
Luzerne Cotton Yarn Co. 
Montgomery, J. R. & Co. 
Norwich Processing Corporation. 
Pennypack Yarn Finishing Co, 
Mohair Yarns. 

Cranston Worsted Mills. 
Montgomery & Co., J. R. 
Tinsels, 
Noils, Ete. 

Cranston Worsted Mills. 
Eichmann & Sternberg. 

Indian Orchard Co. 

Jenckes Spinning Co. 

Malcolm Mills Co. 
Montgomery & Co. 
Skerry, A. T. & 
Silk Yarns. 
Chapin, Geo. W. 
Cheney Bros. 
Eddy & Street. 
Eichmann & Sternberg. 
Ryle, Wm. & 


Silk 


J. R. 


Co. 
Woolen and Merino Yarns. 


Boyer, B. F., Co. 
Broadbent, J. & Sons. 
Eaton Rapids Woolen Mills. 
Eddy & Street. 


Harper, E. J. 

Hyde, E. §S. 

Jenckes Spinning Co. 
Rockwell, E. M. 

Salkeld, A. D. & Bro. 
Skerrv, A. T. & Co. 

Solis, Andrew J., Jr. & Co, 


Speed & Stephenson. 
Woolen Yarns. 

Adame, Joseph M., Co. 
Keystone Spinning Mills Co, 
Worsted Yarns. 
Alleghany Worsted Mills. 
Boyer, B. F., Co. 

Campion, Richard. 

Cleveland Worsted Mills. 
Cranston Worsted Mills. 


Croft, Howland & Sons. 
Harver, E. G. 
Herbst, Albert & Co. 


Pocasset Worsted Co, 
Queensbury Mills. 
Salkeld, A. D. & Bro. 
Skerry, A. T. & Co 
Speed & Stephenson. 


follows this list. 












J. A. J, SHULTZ, 
President. 









t B. C. ALVORD, 
| 
} Secretary, 
















4 
Factory and Home 
+ Office, 
°DYNAMO 
. ST. LOUIS, MO, BELTING: 








SM Louts, Mo USA 








end for (irculars- 


BRANCHES : 


13 Liberty Street, 
New York, 

116 W. Third Street, 
Phila., Pa, 














AGE LEATHER. 
5‘ HULTZ’S PATENT 






Boston, Mass, 





183] MACHINERY—SCHOOLS 


Foreign Stoddard 


We importa most complete and extensive 


m les line of Cotton, Silk, Worsted Woolen 
for and Fibre Machinery, Egyptian Cot- 


ton and Burlaps. Representing the 


WOOLENS and Wase ric 


leading foreign manufacturers and deal- 


WORSTEDS ers and keep thoroughly up with the 


latest improvements in Textile Machines 
We should be pleased to communicate 


Direct from Foreign i ¢ b a r qd Ss 


with parties contemplating any addit- 
ions or changes in mill equipment and to 
send circulars a at length, our 


Sources | “35 
§ Lo. 


LE MONITEUR | 152-8 CONGRESS STREET BOSTON 
8 CURRER STREET. BR ADFORD, ENG. 


PHILADELPHIA OFFICE, BOURSE BLDG. 





iy TE SES eS RI SGI Gree 


"jee RN PARE te, 








<-> 


DES ECHANTILLONS,NOVA TEXTA | 








PHILADELPHIA 


More Samples furnished with full weaving direc- | 





tions, easily understood by English readers, than are 


found in any other sample journal. ex ti 1 ‘ile e cn hi 0 0 ol 


Issued twice each month, thus keeping designers 
in close touch with European styles. 


isiiieteiiemiptcaees sstiainianiaiataie atin 


TWENTIETH YEAR. 


ais | Oldest in America. . . 
Most Zomplete in the World. 
Price Per Season (6 months, te numbers, | Endorsed by the leading Educators 
400 Samples) $1 1.00 and Manufacturers. 


‘Cotton, Wool, Worsted and Silk 


Instruction given in Designing, Weaving, Carding, 
Spinning, Chemistry, Dyeing and Finishing. 


‘2 a 2 Ss Ce SS es 


Seasons begin with January and July. 
Order now for coming season. 


a aS 
pores 


ee ; 
1903.4. 


Day Classes open September 28th, 1903. 
Subseriptions received at this office where Evening Classes open October 5th, 1903. 
sample copies may be seen. 


Special Courses in Textile Chemistry and Dyeing. 


Lord & Nagle Company, For illustrated Year-book and other information, address 


95 SOUTH STREET, BOSTON. E. W. France, Direetor, **9an Serratia” 
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.- SOLE BUILDERS OF, 


REYNOLDS-CORLISS ENGINES 


FOR ALL POWER PURPOSES, 


1890 FRAME REYNOLDS CORLISS ENGINE. 


ADAPTED, ror Cotton Mills and Cotton Oil Mills 


Largest Producers in the World of Engines for ELECTRIC STREET 
RAILWAYS and ELECTRIC LIGHT PLANTS. 








Alphabetical Index to Advertisements. 


John 
Joseph M 
Rib and 
Co 
y Steam Trap 
eny Worsted 
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Iron Work 
Wm, & 8S» 
ston & Curt 
Chalmers Co 
is, Jacob 
n App! 
rican Blower Co 
Cotton Yarn |! 
Drying Mac 
ican Glue © 
el in Knitt 
ricat Moist« 
in Napping 
erical Overst 
Soap & W 
ican Suppl 
rextile Suppl 
I Tool and M 
tisdel, E. M 
rabol Mfg. Co 
ngetor Mact 
thur Birch) 
\reuto Oijlless Be 
\ worth Elijah 
ertor Say 
tingine Work 
\tlas Foundry & Me 
Atlas Stamp Works 
tteaux, F. E. & Co 
\usten, Dr. Peter T 
fabcock Machine Work 
dger, E. B, & Sor 
jailey, Frank 
saily-Rodgers Co., Ltd 
fallinger & Perrot 
jallou Basket Work 
jallou Yarn Co. 
tamford & Smith 
jarber & Colmar 
tarney Ventilating Fan 
fjeattie, Wm. & Son WE oj ‘ } Sternberg 
Becker, Chas. W . 
Beckley, A. J., Co 
Beer, Paul . ‘ 5 Intwistle 
Berlin Aniline Works ‘ vans, G ‘rank 
Berry, A Hun =xcelsior Knitting 
Bischoff, C., & Co SS Mfz ; 
Blaisdell, Jr., Co., The 8S 4 “abri Me iring Pa 
Blissville Mills i Ca 
biythe, R. A ' ‘airmount 
hKoomer & Boschert Pres t ‘ales, L. F 
tooth, Benj. Co , ‘arbenfabriken oO I 
Borchers, Richard C., & C Company 
Borgner, Cyrus, Co ‘ “awcett 
Boston & Albany R. R i3 | Feingold, 
Bosson & Lane “elton, S. 
Loston Belting Co 43 “erguson 
Boston Blower Co ? ‘irth & Fe oO 
Boyd, J. & T Ltd ot irth, William, & Co 
Boyer, B. F., Co “ishkill Landing Machin 
Branson Machine Co ¥ ‘ord, J. L., Co 
breedon’s Son, Wm “ortne: L. B 
Brigham, Arthur A “oster Machine Co 
Brinton, H., & Co Outside 
Bristol Co., The Frankford Macl Wks. 
Brophy's, T. Friedberger Mfg. C+ 
Brown, C. H., & 7 | Frisco System 
FE 
( 


] 
I 
I 
I 
} 
l 
I 
I 
I 
I 
} 


Brown, W. H. ‘unk, Lawrence & Co 
brownell, G. IL. rarnet Belt Dressing Co 
Buckingham, Paulson & Co Geisenheimer & Co 
Buckley's, jenj., Son General Electric Co 
Buffalo Forge Co Gerry, Geo. & Sor 
Outside Back Gessne! David 
Bull, William C Gonld Mfg. C 


Machine 


ckaging 
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Back Covet! 
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191 
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Samuel 
John E 
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Dye Works Co 


Samuel 
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Mech. Co 


F. & Co 
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Thomas & Co 
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\ lLorimer’s, Wm. H., Sons Co. ... 474| Philadelphia Textile Mchy. Co... 512| Stephenson Mfg. Co. ..... 
oS hy - Sees 266 | Philadelphia Textile School ..... 441| Stevens, D. B., & Co. 
Lowell Crayon Co ra 300 Philadelphia Textile apeeleny a Standard Paint Co, ..... 
Lowell Machine Shop ............ 208 OS. sos vdeecates vee ... 475 | Stoddard, Haserick, Richar« is 
Lowell Textile School ............ 447 | Phila. Water Purification Co. ... 300 Sy, / a6an deavnchukuwebess 
+ Ludwig, E. H. . steakabenend 5) | Pittsburgh Gage & “peed Co, .. 30 | Straley, Hasbrouck & Schloed 
% ves nhe - wong a. . eer 432 Nae nent aca A - . ... 466] Stromberg-Carlson Tel. Mfg, ( . 
~ wee. Cae. . Bae Gk wes nncanes 292 -opham, enry & Son ..... 308 | Stubbs, Joseph ............. 
Luzerne Cotton Yarn Co. ....... if4 | Providence Mills Company ... 475] Sturtevant, B. F., Co 
ll Se eee See Sutnam & CO.  cccccesvss os 2001 Buck, AGOIMN .....ccccccess 
DERROGE Bere COD. osscvcnccccosccs 464 Queensbury Mills sen ated ccon MN LORS. Gs BIOTEO. cc cvicccdsen 
Manufacturers’ Supplies Co. WS someone Governor Works, The.. 511} Sykes & Street ............. i 
: pphbag ——o- & Dye Works pas — ae. NE Rene oH Taunton-New Bedford Copper 
Mason Brush Ferrer ‘ tidson-Alcott ee eee 510 Co. peébeeesveneevesewss {4 
Mason Machine Wks ree fl a a a Ye. Se ae eet POO, DOB. ccccncreccadvs ’ 
Mason Regulator Co woeeee OOF | Riggs & Brothers ......... ... SL] Tebbetts. E. L. & ‘Co. she “4 
Massachusetts Fa Co a aos 511 | Riverdale Woolen Ceeey hala 470| Textile Finishing Mac h’ y ‘Co , 
Mayo Knitting M: ichine & Nee- Rockwell, E. M. ........ 470 Inside Front Cover and Ir 
¢ u an Pa ° oe eee’ es oe Roessler & Hasslac he or ¢ *he ‘mic val , Back Cover. 
4 McMichael & ildman Mfg. Co. 488 Co, anes PPeeT Teer 481; Thayer, Edward M., & Co 
McKerrow, H. G., & Co., Ltd.... 314) Rogers Paper Mfg. Co.. Inc. .... 208} Thun & Janssen ......... . 
MeMichael, A. janbes kava 5 le 1 kKome Soap Mfg. Co. . ..... 313] Thurston, A. G., & Son " 
poe - achine és, pease ie 508 Rothe '® £ P., Mfg. & Supply | Tierney PROM A. cece 19 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co, ...... 292 = ap? Rae 476| Tompkins Bros. . ponaKeuse 498 
Metz, H. A., & Co ‘ . 478 | Rowland, Sam’l canadian ae $41 Toohey, M. J., & CO. ccccecs 162 
Mitchell, Jas. E., & Co. ......... 43! Ruth Automatic Ktg. Mach. Co 490| Torrance Mfg. Co. ........ es 4) 
Molt, Bros z ae = . = nye Naf meer = _—~ as bees oo Townsend, Thomas ......... 298 
Montgomery R., CO. ccesecceee 2 | Saco & Pettee Machine Shops .. 264| Treat, Orion ......... ties 7 
he Monument Mills avisvecedue sos on Saginaw Mfg. CO, wsseseeesscceees 308 Union Special Sewing Mch. Co 
Moore, C., COL cece eee eee teen ees 465 Salem Elevator WEOGED , ccivccevas 313 United States Mineral Wool Co. 210 
Morris & ¢ oe - sorsvoces 312 Salkeld, A. D. & Bro. teens eeeeees 463 Universal Cutter Co. ........ uy 
meet ; nd a oy B OO. <sisnaiics ro pace wie eg Mfg. Co. .... o Universal Winding Co. ....... .. 285 
Mo on, | Mi saasinseeceeneseunee 446 | Sargent’s, 5 in ME Avcetscddsan & Victor Shuttle Check Co. ...... 297 
4 + pom -- err: oeanemenaae aon ro ai a ee ey Co. .... 4 woe H. . seewadane pa ewensease. 482 
M ay, C. b eae oer he esse ceneenanes ‘ Scaife, ‘ » DE. eneabesndeen 300 faleott Campbell Spinning 
eee =" + Paden ti “kK itte a. = CN Meas ccvasncesedbut 444 er . enmanies . seweewe . 445 
‘ National Automatic nitter ©0. 4% | Schofield, William, Co. ........... 295| Walder, J. ......ccccecccesscees Sache ae 
; National Hing Traveler Co., The 294/ Scott & Williams ..........s..s0+0 261| Walrus Fibre Mfg. Co. .......... 2% 
New Bedford Textile School toes 447 | Seabury, E. R., Company, The.. 49} Walther, Otto ............... a ae 
New England Butt Co. .......... oF! i Goliors, Wite., B Go. .ccrcccccccess MO] W alworth Manufacturing Co. 
New England Ventilating & (Getting Phe. Go. ..occccoaccccooce 480 Outside Back Cover 
‘ Heating CO. ...2.00. stteeeeeeeee 487 Beoyfert & DOMMES? cecccccccccccece §01| Ward & pS oer oho Sucwesanws . 301 
New England Shuttle CO... eee eee 301 Sharpless Dyewood Extract Co. 483| Wardwell Needle Co. ............ 506 
New I rOCesS Raw Hide CO, «es 306 | Shaw, Victor, Ring Traveler Co. 295| Warren Bros. Co. .............. 200 
ae oe Dyewood Co. .... ggg | SHultz Belting Co, ..........00.00 440| Warren Company ...........00.. 472 
Norwich Processing Corp eee poet 474 Siggers & Siggers_ ............+0+. 447| Watson, L. S., Mfg. Co. ......... 295 
Norwood Engineering a: chases 44 fe ee REE eee 467| Webb, Chas. J., & Co, ............ 459 
N S Wien men, : Mn. gla adlemraelty 99 | Slack, Wm, H. aia Cae PEON EEL © wocceecccddesseeseoess 4160) 
Nye & Tredick Company ........ 492 | Sh h Bros on \ Ww > 
Oil Seeds Pressing Co. ............ 464 | SMUCN Bros. .....0sceeeeeeeeeereeees 2 a1 | Wells, _  PPreerre Tree 498 
SS SO eee eee ae 469 | Smith, Drum & Co. .............. 486 | Whitcomb, H. C., CO. oes eeees _ 
Dieiie Mtnel Data Go 393 | Smith, Jas., Woolen Machinery Whitely Wm. & t< Ltd. ..... 272 
Orswell Mills : eee | ORE “Se Outside Back Cover-315| Whitin Machine Works ..... 262 
D. snceadecameese-caneeeee a aes . ‘ + A = 
Page Needle Co. ............c..sc00 508 Solis, Andrew J., . & Co. .... 49| Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co... 24 
Pancoast, Henry B., & Co. 298 Solvay Process RP ecbdvetseerucad 482 Whiton, D. E., Machine Co. .... 294 
Pawtuc ket Dyeing & Bleaching | Somerville Mach. Whittier Mills ................. +++ 468 
Ct: . abeucdibuncsnueeeeebansensens 476 | Southern Railway Me SAD, Badexevncsndcascesen ny) 
Parks & Woolson Mach. Co. .... 291| Speed & Stephenson .............. 468| Willcox & Gibbs Sewing Ma- ‘ 
eee rs a ee eae 298 | Spence & Rideout .......... oeae ns ae i Cea k sewed aebh eee Ld) 
oe Ei eee 499 a & —— “aaa seeees 495 Wolf Electrical Promoting Co... 508 
Payne, Geo, W., & CoO. ....ccccves Sl | Stafford, Geo. +» CO.  ....4+2+.. 269] Woolford, G., Wood & Tank 
Pe. 2. Es ceenstabeasstenaened 499| Standard Machine Co, ........... 497 3: errr 485 
Pennypack Yarn '- inishing Co... 476 | Stearns & Castor ...ccccscccsccccce 446| Woonsocket Mach. & Press Co 281 
Pepper Machine Works .......... 496 | Stearns, A. T., Lumber Co. ..... 486| Woonsocket Napping Mchry. Co. 2% 
Philadelphia Drying Mchy. Co... 271) Stein, Hirsch & Co. ............... 483| Worcester Warp Com, Mch. Co. 41 














Read this and then Write 


to us if you have goods left over, odd lots, seconds, etc, Better clean them out at 
once. They tie up money. We will buy them for cash at a fair price. Send sample. 
Do it now, 


H. & D. FEINCOLD, - - 89 and 91 Bedford St., Boston. 
































ANNOUNCEMENTS 





Watch This Space Next Month! 








It will be occupied by a unique cut in the interests 
of the Atlas Copper Stamp Works, 15 Whitehall 
St. New York, who make all kinds of Copper 


Stamps for manufacturers’ use and also design and 





engrave Printing Blocks. 





908 Directory NOW In Preparation 


{In reply to many inquires about the date of publication of the Annual Official Di- 


rectory of Textile Industries in the United States and Canada, the pub- 

lishers wish to state that owing to the great amount of work incident to the consolidation 

of Textile World and Textile Record, our facilities were taxed to the utmost and the 

Directory has been slightly delayed. Instead of being published in May as expected it 

will not be issued until June. Orders received now will be promptly filled on publication. 
PRICE: Traveler’s Edition, ; ° ° . $2.00 
Office Edition. ‘ . , ‘ 2.50 


Or in combination with Textile World Record (2) 3.00 


LORD ®@® NAGLE COMPANY 


95 SOUTH STREET : BOSTON, MASS. 


Oh PIES TT I ce Se, A es - rere 
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MILL ARCHITECT AND ENGINEER 


PLANS SPE 
Sanne fan TeMEn teal 173 SUMMER ST. BOSTON MASS.U.S.A. 


MANUFACTURING PLANTS, Lut PiLsE ee PER VORGL RESUS amg 


POWER PLANTS & COAL STOR REQUIREMENTS OF MANUFACTURERS 
AGE G DISCHARGING PLANTS] ACL UCPLLLL MLL M LULLED 








ARTHUR F. GRAY, 
MILL ARCHITECT and ENGINEER, 


VALUATION OF MILL PROPERTIES, 


Exchange Building, 53 State Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
Plans and Equipment of Cotton and other Textile Mills a specialty. 


STEARNS & CASTOR, BALLINGER & PERROT, 
Architects and Engineers, jpcqigcrs AND MILL ENGINEERS, 


Factory Work a Specialty. Telephone Bell- PHIL A,, PENN. Southwest Corner Twelfth and Chestnut Sts., 
Filbert 52-07. Keystone-Race 5)-73a . Telephone No. 2553. PHILADELPHIA. 











eH. LL. MOULTON, 


Mechanical and Mill Engineer Dr PETER T AUSTEN 
Specialists in Textile Machinery. ‘ ‘ 5 


Manufacturers’ Agent for the purchase of Machinery 








and Supplies. Insurance Adjuster, 
1321 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. ooo Fon 
IN RY 
JOHN ° FERGUSON, Processes, Formulas, Products, Patents, Wastes, 
Builder and Costs, Nuisances, etc. Experimental Tests 
General Contractor. and Investigations. Expert in Patent and 
MILL BUILDING A SPECIALTY, Heferences made to some ot fg Technical Bitightion 
> i] bf na some oOo 
. - the largest mill owners in the ‘ 
Pi Spinning Oo fatefions Sana others 7” hese 89 Pine Street, — NEW YORK. 





253 Broadway, N.Y. 90 Washington St., Paterson, N.J. 


GEISENHEIMER & CO. | Aniline Salt and 


189 Frant Street, NEW YORK. Oil. 
b] \ ege 
iw" | Aniline Colors. 








19 Pearl Street, Boston, Mass. DYESTUFFS, 
DYEWOOD EXTRACTS. 


31 So. Front Street, Phila., Pa. 




















189] PATENT ATTORNEYS—SCHOOLS 


PATENT peta ss bik pars 08d Street, 


Telephone 3593, Boston. Office Established 1854. Cable Address, Aniline. 
George W. Gregory, in November, 1874, resigned his position as Principal Examiner U. S. Patent Office to enter the firm. 





Patents secured in the United States and all other countries. Reissues obtained. Interferences conducted. Suits brought and de 
fended for infringements, and searches made as to the validity of patents. Prepared to give special and expert attention to cases involv 
ing knowledge of cotton, wool, leather and metal working machinery, including boots and shoes and electrical, chemical and metallargica, 
inventions and steam engineering. Correspondence solicited. No charge for preliminary advice. Personal consultation best when 
possible. HopEDALE, Mass., January 2d, 1896. 

Mr. George W. Gregory, of Crosby & Gregory, has taken out for us since Jahuary, 1875, more 
than two hundred patents. GEO. DRAPER & SONS. 








ttl SEES en PATENTS, ,OESIONS, PATENTS 


NICHOLAS SCHLOEDER ent eee 


C. AUGUSTUS DIETERICH AND COPYRIGHTS PATENT CAUSES 


STRALEY, HASBROUCK & SCHLOEDER, 


COUNSELORS-AT-LAW 
257 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 














CAVEATS, TRADEMARKS, COPY- 
Counselors at Law | PATENTS, UT sits ANb nests 


Saves time and insures better service. 


HOWSON & HOWSON 9 * °°" “2? verona service Guaranteed. 


Specialty, Textile Inventions. 


o a8 SIGGERS & SIGGERS, Patent La ‘ 
Solicitors Suite 25, National Union Building, . Weahinanen, Dd. 


soem Patents 1 U.S, AND FOREIGN PATENTS. 


32 South Broad Street 
Pe agg ® oa ‘a I have made mechanics my life study, have 
inl dowarsDage! 9 Pratl been in the patent business in Chicago since 
es oe oe ae ae 1889. Correspondence solicited. RICHARD 
J. JACKER, Mechanical Expert and Registered 
Patent Attorney. 911 Monadnock Block, Chicago. 


Textile School] Lowell 


New Bedford, Thoroughly Textile 


America’s Mase. Practical 


Instruction 
Model Founded by Given on Sc ho ol 


the Common- 
wealth of 


Textile Massachs- New Machinery in 


setts and the 


City of New Every Branch of 
School. Equipped Textile Manufacturing 


with stand- 
ard mill machinery of the best ww 


American and English makes. : —_— 
Instruction in Picking, Carding, The New Buildings now completed afford 


Spinning, Weaving, Designing, unexcelled advantages for pursueing the 
Knitting. Chemistry, Dyeing, Mill work of the several departments. 
Engineering, Etc. 

Freo Catalogue cant Fall Term Opens Sept. 30th 


on application to COLD w 


MEDAL 
C. P, Brooks, Paris SEND FOR FREE CATALOGUE TO 
Managing 


Director. —— Wm. W. Crosby, S. B., Principal 























Lowell, . Massachusetts 
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WANTS, FOR SALE, ETC. 


Rates, 15 cents a line per issue when replies are sent in care of TEXTILE WoRLD RECORD to be forwarded. If replte 


go direct to advertiser the rate is 10 cents per line per issue, 


address. Cash must accompany the order for these ads. 
column each time. 


Count seven words to a line and include side head an 


If such ads. are “displayed” the rate is $2.00 per inch sing!\e 








Braiding Machinery. 24 sixteen strana round 
braiding machines in perfect condition. Will sell 
complete with cans and spools for $200. Address 
Am. Separator Rope Co., Holmesburg, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 





Fine Cotton Mill Property, Willimantic, Conn 
20,000 ring spindles in full operation. 600 h. p. 
water power and abundant steam power. 40 acres 
land with supt’s house and 60 tenements. Private 
spurs from two railroads Now paying 8 per cent 
net. Can be made to pay more. Write for details 
W. M. Ostrander, N. A. Bldg., Philadelphia. 





Cards:—Two sets 48x48 inch iron frame cards, 
with Bramwell Feeds. and Barker Rubbs. 

Two sets 49x42 inch iron frame Cards, itn 
Bramwell Feeds and Barker Rubbs 

Ine 69 inch iron frame Finisher Card, 12 ineh 
Ring Do‘fers. 30 ends each Doffer, 11 Roll Rubbs. 

me 48 inch iron frame Davis & Furber Finisher 
Card, Barker Rubbs 

One 40x48 inch iron frame Davis & Furber Fin- 
isher Card, 12 inch Ring Doffers, Combination 
Rubb 


Garnett Machines:—One 60 inch Three Cylinder 
Garnett Machine, 30 inch main Cylinders, 26 inch 
Doffers. 

One Three Cylinder Smith Garnett Machine, 48 
inch wide Cylinders. 30 inch diameter. 

One Single Cylinder Smith Garnett Machine. 4§ 
inch wide, 3@ inch diameter Cylinder 


Spinning Machinery:—Four 288 Spindle Johnsmn 
& Bassett S. O. Jacks, 24 spindles each section, 2 
inch gauge. 

One 312 Spindle Davis & Furber S. O. Jack, 24 
spindles each drum, 13/4 inch gauge 


Pickers, Dusters:—One 36 inch Sargent 3urr 
Picker. 14 inch Burr Cylinder. 

One 36 inch Sargent Burr Picker, 73/8 inch Burr 
Cylinder 

One 30 inch Parkhurst Burr Picker, two beaters 
attached. 

One 24 inch Parkhurst Burr Cylinder, no heaters. 


Knitting Machinery:—Three Campbell & Clutes 
IXnitting Tables, One Three Head Table, Two 
Two Head. 

Four Crane Knitting Tables Two Head each 
Table, 26 inch Cylinders 

One Crane Knitting Table, Two Head, 18 inch 
Cylinders. 

R. A Duckrow, Troy, N. Y¥. 


KNITTING MACHINERY 
FOR SALE 


Fifty per cent. of the cost will be accepted 
by owners, for 11 McMichael body machines 
with complete line of finishing machinery, new. 





Transportation will be furnished prospective 
purchasers. Box 16, Union Point, Ga: 


FOR SALE. 





KNITTING MILL. 


Entire plant consisting of 88 Lamb Knitting Ma 
chines, long and short carriage, gauge 7-8-9 and 1) 
needles to inch, with tables. Equipped with motors 
for power. Also three overstitch seaming machines 
and all necessary adjuncts to plant. Address, 
AMSTERDAM SILK MILLS, 114 Fifth Ave., New York. 





FOR SALE. 


I offer for sale the following list of machinery at low 
prices in order to obtain space for other purposes 

4sets Davis & Furber 40 in. iron frame Cards, clothed anil 
in good order. 

4 sets of Self.feeds for same, Bramwell make. 

2 sets of Davis & Furber iron frame 40 in, Cards, only par 
tially clothed, 

172 in, Ge-sner Napper, in fine order. 

1 Suction Fan with necessary Piping, etc. Also counter 
shaft. 

1 Kag Duster, not in good order. 

124 in. Sargent Burr Picker, with extra Cylinders 
fine order, 

1 Broadbent Cone Winder, 60 ends. 

3 Tomkins Winders, 10 Spindles each, 

1 Butterworth Rag Picker, 2% in. with extra Cylinder. 
: 1 Davis & Furber, 12 section, 240 spindles, self-operating 
Jack. 
; 2 Johnson & Bassett, 12 section, 240 Spindle, self-operating 
Jack. 

t Davis & Furber, 12 section, 240 Spindle, self-operating 
Jack. old, 

3 Tables, 2 Cvlinders, Campbell & Clute Knitting Frames 
fitted with 12 Gauge for si gle plush work. 

1 Table, 2 Cylinders for 20 Gauge work. 

Various sizes Campbell & Clute extra Cylinders for 
Knitting Machines. 

2 McCreary Garment Brushers. 

1 Tomkins upright Napper. 

I Calender Frame with Piping for winding and turning 
rolls of cloth, 

1T: lhurst 40 in, iron frame, copper basket, Hydro-Fx 
tractor. 

1 Tolhurst 43'n, all copper,wooden outside case, Extra 
tor, especially for Carbonizing. 

A bout 800 extra Bobbins for Tomkins Winders. 

1 steel Soap Tank. 

4large, round Dye Tubs, 

Several Exhaust Fans. 

6 Union Special Seaming Machines. 

3 Union Special Over-Seaming Machines. 

1 five Apron Kitson Carbonizing or Stock Drying Machin« 
containing about 4,000 ft. of steam pee. 

1 Kitson Automatic feed for feeding stock to the above 


Machine. 
1 Kitson Automatic feed for feeding Carbonized stock to 
the Crush rolls, . 


1 set Crush Rolls for Crushing Carbonizing stock, Burrs, 
ete, 
Will quote low prices for prompt delivery to make room, 
as stated above. Correspondence invited. 


CHAS. W. BECKER, Agt., 


Amsterdam, N Y. 
Address Dept. 7. 








SPECIAL NOTICES 


E.RSEABIRY COMPANY, 


New York Life Building, 


346 BROADWAY 


Accounts Solicited. oNtWwIORK. 





















New and Second-Hand 


COTTON OR WOOLEN 
MACHINERY 


of Every Description may be had at Low Prices 
from 

GEO. L. SCHOFIELD, 123 No. Front Street, 

J.B, FARRAR & SONS, Halifax, England, Sdimstadititie acts 


Briggella Cork Rollers for Spinning and 
Drawing. 






EDWARD JEFFERSON & BRO., 


Worsted Machinery 


127 South 2d St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 



















Send for List and state what you want. 






AGENT FOR THE WESTON HYDRO EYTRACiOR, 


_——__, ] WOOLEN YARN WASTE 
ex MACHINERY WANTED. 
TEA 

























1 ™M 
and V o_, ja for * P : 
joukem nest 3 prices P* Manufacturers and Dealers having Plain or 


nery* Mixed Colored Yarn Waste from Cassimere, 


i 
‘le Wacl (0. Woolen, Satinet, Hosiery or other mills send : 
il 
\ 






samples with full particulars. Can use large 








quantities for cash. Am always in the market. 








’ PA- 
CHAS. W. BECKER, Agt., 
Amsterdam, N.Y. 


Address Dept. 7 






Long Diste Te phone. 




















Tewty, staime -ANNItting Machinery For Sale. 














Control of Southern cotton mill. 
location, buildings, « omplete machinery inventory, One (1) 24-Spindle Payne Winder, latest pattern, one hund- i 
when constructed, name of designer, etc. red and eighty winder bobbins (180 . ; 
Four (4) Excelsior Automatic Knitting Machines, 5j-in. 
WILLIS, HOMER, FRANCE & SMITH, diameter, 160 needles, 42 gaug Ke. - i 
. Four (4) Extra Cylinders, 160 need es, 42 gauge. 
Post Office Box 10, Baltimere, Md. Four )4) Extra Cylinders, 128 needles, 30 gauge. 
One (1) Extra Cy ‘linder, 84 needles, 12 gauge. 
P One (1) 16-inch Looper, 9 points to inch ; 
One New Horizontal N G I N E One (1) 24-in. Looper, 14 points to inch. : 
Cross-Compound One (1) Abel Footer, 9 needles to inch, 12 gauge. i) 
on One (1) © yelone Stocking Dryer if 
FOR SALE. Four (4) Huse Single Feed Rib Machines, 4}-in. diameter, 
bs , , : with welt and slack course. 
Cylinders 30x56x60-in., w ith fly wheel pulley, 24-ft. Six (¢) Extra Cvlindersforsame. ; 
ig ter -ft. 6-i face , 60-in. belts. With Shafting, pulleys, tables, etc., all in first-class condition, 
diame ter, 10-ft. 6-in. face, for two 60-in, belts wale ae, Gs ae Sen at See Pee " 
or without condenser. for cash or ontime. Apply to 






VULCAN IRON WORKS, Wilkesbaprre, Pa. W. H. MURPHY, 26 Chauncey St., Boston, Mass. 
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TEXTILE WORLD RECORD 





$10,000 to $100,000 


We will furnish various amounts and other inducements to increase working 


capital of any good manufacturing company willing to relocate. 
Several sites especially adapted for textile mills, with or without buildings 


now available. 


FUNK, LAWRENCE & CO. Security Bldg, Chicago. 





FULL-FASHIONED HOSIERY 
Racine Knitting Company, Wisconsin, desires to enter 
into an arrangement with Knitters of Full-Fashioned Hosi 
ery, of whom it can purchase Full-Fashioned Goods in the 
white Address all communications to HERBERT 8. 
BLAKE, Mgr., Rac ne Knitting Company, Racine, Wis. 


Shears for Cloth, Carpets, Rugs, Plush 
FINISHING MACHINE with sets «f Shears for one or both 
sides; Lapping, Folding, Rolling, Measuring Machine. The two 
and three-rol! machines make solid roll holding length and finish 
Baling and finishing Presses. HOWARD FOUNDRY & MACHINE 
WORKS, LANDSDOWNE. Delaware County, Pa. 


PRESS FOR SALE 


Reliance Double Screw Press, weight 8500. Capac 








500 dozen daily. Eight Plates 38 x 42 inches. Near- 
ly new. Owner has no use for it because not making 
fine goods. 15 per cent. less than cost. Address 
B. M. C., care Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


KNITTING MACHINERY FOR SALE 


One 3 in., two 3 1-4 in., two 3 1-2 in., one 3 3-4 in., 
one 4in. Scott & Williams 7-8 Knitters, four cylinders 
for each machine, One set 110 needles for 4 in., fall 
6 needles each size. One set 128 needles for 4 in., 
fall § needles each size. At your own price, make an 
offer. Used 2 years, in good condition. Apply 
WAYNE KNITTING MILLS, Ft. Wayne, Ind. 





FRICTION CALENDAR WANTED 


Second-Hand Friction Calender, about 60 inches 
wide, in good working condition. State lowest 
cash price, make,and where can be seen. Address 
Manufacturer, P. O. Box 359, New York City. 


FOR SALE. 
Three Jones Brushers, 24 in. Rolls, 


iRO”™N FRAm Es 
All complete and in good condition except Clothing 
which needs renewing. Having installed new and more 
powerful Napping Machines we have no use for thes: 
und willsellcheap. Address 
ROME TEXTILE CO. Rome, N. Y. 


FOR SALE or FOR RENT. 


A 3-story building suitable for Knitting or oth 
manufacturing, located in the center of the knit- 
ting industry, Germantown, Philadelphia. In 
addition to this building, on the same tract, there are 
four dwelling houses. This property can be bought 
or rented as whole or part. There are 15000 sq. ft. of 
floor space and the building is 50 ft. x 105 ft. For 
particulars address, B. B. LISTER, Association 
Hall, Germantown, Philadelphia, Penn. 











MEN WANTED. 


Same rates as Wants, For Sale, etc. Manufacturers will be furnished, without charge, with the 
men who are entered on our list, and can usually supply their wants in this way. 


names of suitable 





A First-class Man Wanted; to take charge of 
finishing room in large knitting mill making fine 
balbriggans and men’s rib goods. Must be thor- 
ough, capable, strictly temperate and married. 
Balbriggan, Textile World Record. 


Underwear Superintendent; experienced in the 
manufacture of ribbed underwear in southern mills, 
desires to correspond with parties thinking of 
starting a small mill in the South, with a view of 
taking charge of same. “Transit,” Textile World 
Record 


Knitting Fixer Wanted; on Psxton & O'Neil 5/4 
automatics, and McMichael & Wildman ribbers 
Will pay $1.50 to $2.00 per day Hosiery, Textile 
World Record. 


Younz Man of Ability wants situation as book- 
keeper, office assistant, overseer of shipping or 
salesman. Understands general run of mill af- 


fairs In present position eleven years Refer- 
ences Prefers West. I. X. L., Textile World 
Record 


SUPERINTENDENT WANTED 


A First Class Man to superintend the manufacture of 
woven labels and shoe straps in anew mill. Must thorough 
ly understand this class of goods. Address ‘* WEAVING,’ 
care Textile World Record, Boston. 


BLEACHER AND DYER WANTED 


An experienced Bleacher and Dyer on cotton, woo! 
and mixed fabrics, piece or knit-goods and peroxide 
of sodium bleach. State salary expected. Married 
or single and references. GLOBE KNITTING 
WORKS, Grand Rapids, Mich. 








Competent dyer wanted to take charge of the 
Dyeing Department in Textile School. Must b 
well up pa skein and chain dyeing, also on the 
chemistry of dyeing. 

Address, J, W. BAILEY, Director Textile Dept, 

GEORGIA SCHOOL OF TECHNOLOGY, Atlanta, Ga 















SITUATIONS WANTED. 





COTTON SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Superintendent of cotton mill, a thoroughly 
capable man, is open to a position. Well up on 
English and American makes of machinery. Has 
manufactured yarns both in American and Egyp- 
tian cottons, from 17’s to 70’s. About 40 years of 
ge; Scotch. Has held a responsible position in a 
New England company for the past 10 years. 1532, 

extile World Record. 

Superintendent Cotton Mill open to a position. 
Age 83; American; married. Good experience as 
overseer of carding in large mills. Combed and 
carded hosiery yarns, shirtings, sheetings, cheviots, 
madras. First-class references. 2096, Textile 
World Record. 

Superintendent. Worked on ginghams and cot- 
ton warps of all kinds. Lowell, Whitin and Draper 
machinery. Age 41; American. Good experience. 
2095, Textile World Record. 

Superintendent and Designer. Has had 18 years’ 
experience in weaving room, 12 years being in 
charge of rooms in some of the best mills in New 
England on fine yarns and fancies and designing. 
Qualified for superintendent's place. 2098, Textile 


World Record. 


Cotton Mill Superintendent, or assistant. Age 34; 
married. Worked on cotton machinery on coarse 
and medium numbers. Textile school education in 
designing, carding and spinning. 3003, Textile 
World Record. 


Superintendent Cotton Mill, or would take an 
overseer’s position in large mill North for the 
present. Has been assistant superintendent for 
past year, previous to which he was overseer of 
carding for nine years, and before that was over- 
seer of carding and spinning in the South First- 
class references. Can take position at once. Col- 
ored and white goods. English and American 
machinery. 1853, Textile World Record. 


Superintendent and Designer. Al! Kinds of cot- 
ton from 20 to 150 Large experience on lenos and 
other fancies Familiar with all kinds of cotton 
raachinery. Will not go South. References 2080, 
Textile World Record 


Superintendent. Aged 42, married, desires posi- 
tion. Has worked on all classes of jacquard work 
linen, damask. Marseilles and crochet quilts Been 
a manufacturer in Europe; also had experience in 
this country. 2077, Textile World Record 


Cotton Supt., 33 years old, married, and an Ameri- 
can, experienced on coarse and fine yarns and white 
goods, is open to a position. Conversant with all 
standard makes of cotton machinery. Can refer to 
prominent Mass. men in the cotton trade. 1898, 
Textile World Record 


Cotton lills 


A Thoroughly Capable Man is open for a position 





to take full management of Fancy Cotton Mills. Ad- 
vertiser an Englishman, married, is practical manu- 
facturer of all kinds of Cotton Goods, Zephyrs, 
Madras, Oxfords, Shirtings, Mercerized, Ging- 
hams, Denims, Cotton Dress Goods, Etc. Has 
had full management of very large concern for 5 yrs. 
Excellent references. Quite competent to take full 
charge and show good results. Willing to take pos 
ition either in North or South. Address **F. H.,” 
care Sam Hird & Son, Cable Building, Broadway, N.Y 





WOOLEN SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Superintendent of large experience in the manu- 
facture of woolen and worsted fancies and suit- 
ings, 1S open to an engagement as superintendent 
or designer. Age 45; American; married. Good 
references. 1982, Textile World Record. 


Superintendent woolen mill. Age 47; English; 
married Wants New England or Middle States. 
10 years’ experience in first-class N. E. mills. 2028, 
fextile World Reeord. 


Superintendent, woolen or worsted. Been over- 
seer of weaving and superintendent in New Eng- 
land mills. Age 44, married; American 1785, Tex- 
tile World Record 


Woolen Superintendent. Worked on nearly all 
kinds of men’s wear and dress goods. Good expe- 
rience us overseer and superintendent Aged 51; 
American; married. 813, Textile World Record. 


Agent, or superintendent, or superintendent and 
designer Good manager of help and a hustler. 
Thoroughly understands manufacture of shoddy in 
all its branches, including carbonizing and ex- 
tracting. Familiar with all manipulations of wool, 
shoddy and _ cotton. Fully competent to take 
agent's position, as is a good wool buyer, and can 
figure all prices on goods and percentages, etc. 
2053, ‘Textile World Record. 


Manager or Superintendent of a woolen mill, 
who understands designing, is open to an engage- 
ment. 34 years old; Scotch, and single. Large ex- 
perience in Scotch and Canadian mills on tweeds, 
worsteds, overcoatings, etc. Good _ references. 
i890, Textile World Record. 


Assistant Superintendent or Designer, woolen or 
worsted, who understands designing and also the 
work of every department. Has worked on fine 
worsteds, coverts, cheviots, kerseys, meltons and 
fancy cassimeres. ‘Technical education acquired at 
Philadelphia Textile School. Six years’ practical 
experience, three as designer. Age 24; American; 
good references. Will go anywhere. 1974, Textile 
World Record. 


Superintendent or Designer, an American, mar- 
ried. 38 years of age, is desirous of obtaining a 
position Understands the manufacture of wor- 
steds, cotton worsteds, cassimeres, meltons—steam 
face, flannels, and horse and bed blankets. Long 
experience and up-to-date in methods. Moderate 
wage. 1936, Textile World Record. 


Manager and Buyer. Blankets, yarns, rugs and 
government cloths. Young Englishman, 30, man- 
aging a plant of 19 sets cards and 200 looms in 
England, desires similar position in Canada or the 
States. Thoroughly practical in every department. 
Can invest up to $1,500 into a small business of 
this kind. 1976, Textile World Record. 


Superintendent of Woolen or Worsted Mill, who 
understands designing, is open to a position. 23 
years of age; an American; single. Well recom- 
mended, and with good experience. 1891, Textile 
World Record. 


Superintendent. Was eight years in every de- 
partment and acted as assistant in England. Wants 
to get a start in this country. Would take position 
as assistant superintendent, designer, or assistant 
designer. Hes had experience on high grades of 
plain and fancy woolens and worsteds, as well as 
army kerseys and cotton worsteds. 1841, Textile 
World Record 
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WOOLEN CARDERS, 





Overseer of Woolen Carding, age 32; American; 
married Good experience and excellent refer- 
ences. Worked in kerseys, meltons, cheviots, cassi- 
meres, coverts, dress goods, broadcloths, etc. 2060, 
Textile World Record. 


Overseer for Washing, Carding or Combing wool 
for worsted wants to better himself. Speaks Ger- 
man, French and English. Best of references. 
2083, Textile World Record. 


Overseer Burling and sewing, or cloth examiner 
in commission house Familiar with cassimeres, 
chinchillas, dress goods, serges, cotton worsteds 
and all worsted goods. 1866, Textile World Record. 


Overseer of Carding and Spinning. Middle aged; 
English: married Dress goods, flannels, blankets, 
overcoatings and plush goods. English and Amer- 
ican makes of machinery, also an expert on the 
3ollette condenser. 2079, Textile World Record. 


Boss Carder. Cotton, weolen, worsted and silk 
mixes of all kinds. Can take place at once, and 
wants not less than $3 per day. Age 48; American; 
married. Excellent references and experience. 
2055, Textile World Record. 


Overseer of Woolen Carding. Age 26; American. 
Familiar with all American cards. Worked on cot- 
ton, wool, shoddy, noils and mixes. Strictly tem- 
perate. Will not go West or South. Refers to 
past employers. 3023, Textile World Record. 


Secondhand Carder familiar with all wool, woo! 
and cotton and shoddy mixes on Davis & Furber 
and Furbush cards would like to obtain a position. 
2! years old, American. Good references. 2000, 
Textile World Record. 


COTTON CARDERS 


Overseer Cotton Carding. Age 35; married; 12 
years’ experience as overseer. Worked on all 
kinds of yarns from 10’s to 150’s, combed and 
earded, and is familiar with all makes of English 
and American machinery. 2075, Textile World 


Record. 


Overseer of Carding. Large experience on all 
kinds of work and both English and American sys- 
tems. Can furnish first-class references. Had 
charge of carding in some of the best New Eng- 
land mills. 3009, Textile World Record. 


Overseer of Carding. Age 39; married. Worked 
on coarse and fine numbers and combers. Ameri- 
ean and English machinery. 3012, Textile World 
Record. 


Overseer of Carding or cotton ring spinning. 
Worked on carded and combed Peelers, Egyptian, 
and Sea Island cottons, making yarns from 8 to 80, 
3015, Textile World Record. 


Overseer Cotton Carding or Spinning desires 
position. Age 47; American; married. Is familiar 
with all the modern makes of English and Ameri- 
can machinery, revolving top flat ecards, single and 
double carding. 2073, Textile World Record. 


Worked on plain goods 
Steady man, and ex- 
spinner. 1759, 


Boss Carder. Aged 28. 
Will go South or anywhere. 
cellent references. Also a frame 
Textile World Record. 


Boss Carder or Ring Spinner and Combing, Cot- 
ton hosiery yarns Will go anywhere Excellent 
recommendation. 2025, Textile World Record. 


Overseer or Second Hand of Cotton Carding. Age 
33: German, married. Hosiery yarns, sheetings, 
prints, all grades of cotton from waste to Egyptian 
cotton from 80 to 1600 hank. Not at present em- 
ployed Good experience and references 3026, 
Textile World Record 





COTTON WEAVERS, 


Woolen Boss Weaver. Steady, reliable and an 
excellent man in a weave room. Has worked 
almost all kinds of woolen goods, and is familiar 
with Crompton & Knowles looms. Will accept po- 
sition for not less than $2.50 per day. 2088, Textile 
World Record. 


Boss Weaver or Designer, or could fill a position 
as all arouad man in a small mill. Age 42; Scotch; 
married Worked on fancy cashmeres, blankets 
flannels, carriage robes, and otner fancy goods. Is 
familiar with Crompton & Knowles, Davis & Fur- 
der, and other looms. Wants to go West or South. 
1940, Textile World Record. 


Boss Weaver wants position. Very wide expe- 
rience, White and colored, plain and fancy Un 


derstands al! kinds of looms. 335, Textile World 
Record 


of Weaving or designer. Age 29; 
American; married. Thibets, meltons, kerseys, 
worsteds and cotton worsteds. Crompton ©& 
Knowles looms. Good experience. First class rec- 
ommendation. 2051, Textile World Record. 


Overseer 


Boss Weaver or assistant designer. Wants 
position with a firm who is willing to advance a 
man as he proves himself worthy. 28 years old; 
married, and a steady worker. For past six years 
worked in all parts of the weave room and pattern 
rnom, pattern weaving and dressing, chain build- 
ing, harness raising, perching, fixing and regular 
weaving. Now taking course of study in woolen 
and worsted designing. Excellent reference. 2019, 
Textile World Record. 


Overseer of Weaving, or would take good sec- 
ond hand job. Age 42; married. Worked on dress 
goods, suitings, plaid backs, cloakings, meltons 
and other classes of goods. Worked on Crompton 
& Knowles loom. 3016, Textile World Record. 


WOOLEN WEAVERS. 


Overseer of Cotton Weaving. Sheetings, sateens 
and all kinds of fancies from 2 to 24 harness, lenos, 
lappets and jacquard. Age 32: English and mar- 
ried. 1934, Textile World Record. 


Overseer of Cotton Wenving. Age 34; American; 
married Fine lawns, sateens, corduroys, crochet 
goods and all kinds of fancies and lenos. Can take 
position at once. 2087, Textile World Record. 


Ross Weaver, who is familiar with cotton, 
woolen and worsted looms and all classes of goods, 
is open to a position in a large mill. 46 years of 
age; American; married. Strictly temperate and is 
recommended by some very large N. E. woolen and 
cotton mills 1959, Textile World Record. 


Overseer of Weaving in cotton mill. Worked on 
lawns, dimities. sheetings, corduroys, velveteens, 
ete. Colvin, Mason. Whitin. Kilburn & Lincoln, 
Knowles and DPraper looms. 3011, Textile World 
Record. 


Practical Boss Weaver and loom fixer wants 
position. Good and long experience. Good record 
for big production: good auality and for being a 
food manager of help, and the getting and keep- 
ing plenty of good hands. A sober and steady 
man. Will go anywhere. Fither cotton, woolen or 
jute. 1806, Textile World Record. 


Overseer of Weaving. Age 35: Scotch; married. 
Good experience, and excellent references, Cromp- 
ton, Whitin. Lowell, Colvin, Woonsocket and En- 
glish looms. Sheetings, lawns, ginghams, flannels, 
fine worsteds, dress goods, shirtings and novelty 
goods. 2016, Textile World Record. 














SITUATIONS WANTED 





WOOLEN SPINNERS. 


Overseer of woolen spinning desires to make a 
unge. Is familiar with suiting, union, cassimere, 
satinet and Knitting yarns and all ordinary makes 
ff machinery. 30 years of age; American; married. 
Good references as to character and ability. 1987, 
textile World Record. 





Overseer Woolen Spinning. Is thoroughly com- 
petent to take charge of a large spinning room 38 
years old; French; married. Has spun yarns for 
flannels, tweeds and knit goods, also cotton and 
“ool mixes, shoddies, ranging in all from 1/2 to 14 
runs Is familiar with Davis & Furber, Johnson & 
Rassett, Platt and other makes. Very satisfactory 
references. 117, Textile World Record. 


Worsted Spinner or Section Hand. Age 22 and 
unmarried. At present employed, but not satisfied 
with surroundings Would accept moderate pay. 
i709, Textile World Record. 


Worsted Drawer and Spinner, Would take twist- 
ing Age 28; English; single. Can furnish refer- 
ences as to ability and character. 1784, Textile 
World Record. 


Overseer of Ring or Frame Spinning, or would 
take superintendent feosition. Age 41; married 
2040, Textile World Record. . 


Overseer of Spinning. Fancy cassimeres, ladies’ 
dress goods, overcoatings Worked on both cheap 
and fine gradcs of woolen yarns Davis & Furber 
mules and operators. Johnson & Bassett and Ban- 
croft. Aged 28; American; married, 2078, Textile 
World Record 


Overseer of wovlen spinning desires to make a 
change. Is familiar with suiting, union. cassimere, 
satinet and knitting yarns and all ordinary makes 
of machinery. 30 years of age; American; married. 
Good references as to character and ability 1987, 
Textile World Record 





COTTON SPINNERS. 





Overseer of Mule Spinning who has had a wide 
experience in large New England mills on yarns 
ranging from 24's to 16's is open toa position. 37 
years old; American. Good references. 2003, Tex- 
tile World Record. 


Cotton Mule Spinner. Age 42; French; married. 
Has worked on prints and sheetings and on yarns 
from 9's to 60's. First class references Two 
years’ experience as secondhand and five as over- 
seer. Wants $2.50 per day to start with 1690, 
Textile World Record. 


Second Hand on Mules. Has had 20 years’ ex- 
perience on cotton mule spinning as mule fixer 
and second hand. Age 39, with family Good ref- 
erences. 1950. Textile World Record 


Boss Ring or Mule Spinner. Age 43; English; 
married Asa l.ee mules, Lowell Machine Shop, 
Platt, Mason mules; Howard & Bullough, Lowell 
and Mason frames Yarns from 5’s to 90's. 3001, 
Textile World Record 

Overseer of Cotton Mule Spinning. Understands 
Mason and English makes of mules Has worked 
in mule room sixteen years, five years as second 
hand and a year and a half as overseer. 28 years 
old; married: steady and temperate Would like 
to get work ir N. E. or New York states Has 
worked on colored hosiery yarn and filling. 1822, 
Textile World Record. 


Overseer of Ring Spinning. Aged 42; American; 
married. Ginghams, sheetings, awnings, denims, 
etc.; $3 to $4 per day. 3018, Textile World Record 


Overseer Ring Spinning, Warping and Spooling. 
Is experienced on white work from Nos. 4's to 30's 
Is familiar with Whitin and Lowell Machine Shop 
spinning frames and spoolers and warpers Wants 
$3 per day to start with Age 39; American; mar- 
ried. 1703. Textile World Record. 





DYERS. 


Dyer. Second-hand in large house, or boss dyer 
in small reliable woolen mill. Would accept good 
offer as chemist to some mill. Age 25; American. 
Textile graduate, and has held various positions in 
the laboratory and with dyestuff dealers during 
past three years. 2097, Textile World Record. 


Dyer, Scourer and Bleacher in knitting mill 
Age 39; married All grades of underwear 
spring and latch needles. First-class recommen 
dations. Will not go West or to Canada. 300% 
Textile World Record. 


Dyer on cotton and woolen piece goods, yarn an. 
fast black on cotton. Age 42; married. 3021, Tex 
tile World Record. 


Overseer of Dycing and Bleaching. Age 38 
Scotch, married. Denims. awnings, ticking, outing 
flannel and madras. First-class references. 3022 
Textile World Record. 


Boss Dyer and Bleacher. Age 34; English; mar 
ried. Yarns, warps, knit goods. Can give good ref 
erences. Wants $4 or more. 3020, Textile Worle 
Record. 


Expert Hosiery Dyer. Age 27 married and 
ober Desir position of superintendent of dye- 
ing in a first-class hosiery mill, one manwfacturing 
high grade goods preferred Has had over seven 
years’ practical experience in dyeing one of the 
best aniline blacks on cotton, also fast colors on 
cotton, wool, silk and union hosiery Best of ref- 
erences furnished 2052, Textile World Record. 

Boss Dyer. Has a practical knowledge of the 
combination of colors and shades aad has matched 
to shade Steady. sober and industrious. Under- 
wear, piece dves and raw stock, mercerized goods, 
wool anc cotton 1513, Textile World Record 





FINISHERS. 


Finisher of Cotton Goods, also worsteds, by cal- 
ender, hot press and beetle, also understand 
frames, starching and mercerizing. Age 25; Eng 
lish. 3006, Textile World Record. 


Finisher. both wet and dry Age 28; English 
married. Shirtings. singhams, cotton dress goode 
mercerized effects and men's cotton suitings an 
trouserings Excellent rceferences. 3007, Textile 
World Record. 


Cotton Finisher. Age 27 Worked on prints 
inwns, dimities, muslins, ducks, drills, Madras. eve 
Understands folding and packing 3005, Textile 
World Record 


Overseer of Finishing, worsted goods, white oc 
fancy. A young man: married: English Has haé 
full charge of piece dye finishing 3019. Textile 
World Record 


Oversecr of Finishing. Prefers a satinet mil 
Fight years’ experience as overseer. Aged 47 
2017, Textile World Record 


Overseer of Knaitt 


wear (ooe ext 


ing. Ladies’ and infants’ under- 
rience 1777 Textile World 


Overseer of Warping, Spooling and Winding. 


Dr <ood ind elotl Will not go to Canada. 
\ged 40: married Good experience References, 
"0°27. Textile World Record 


Ross Finisher. Would take good secondhand or 
wet finishing job Age 41; English. All kinds of 
woolen ang worsted goods, both steam and dry 


finish. Willing to go anywhere. Both English and 
American makes of machinery. Excellent refer- 
ences. 2061, Textile World Record 
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DESIGNERS. 


Designer in small mill or assistant in large mill. 
Age 22; Scotch; single. Has worked on fancy cas- 
simeres, plaid backs, coverts, unions, worsted trou- 
serings and shirtings. Fair knowledge of Jac- 
quard designing. Johnson & Bassett mules, Davis 
& Furber dresser, and Knowles looms. Is willing 
to work for moderate salary, with chance of pro- 
motion. 1837, Textile World Record. 


Smart Designer, high class worsteds and coat- 
ings and trouserings. Thorough experience lead- 
ing factory. Now abroad; anxious to find employ- 
ment in this country. Moderate start. 1816, Tex- 
tile World Record. 


Assistant Designer on woolen or worsted dress 
goods and suitings is open to a position. Age 21; 
American; single. A graduate of one of the larg- 
est textile schools in the country, and has had 
experience in a good New England mill. Also 
understands flannels and satinets. Good refer- 
ences, 1923, Textile World Record. 


Designer or Assistant Superintendent desires a 
position. 27 years old; Seotch; married. Familiar 
with all well known makes of machinery and with 
woolen, worsted and cotton goods. Good refer- 
ences. Will go to any part of the United States. 
Terms reasonable. 199%, Textile World Record. 


A Young Man, 23 years of age, English, would 
like a position as assistant designer or boss 
weaver. Has worked on woolen dress goods, 
cloakings, suitings and worsted suitings. Good 
references. Moderite wages. Three weavers in 
family. 1997, Textile World Record. 


Designer, or assistant superintendent and de- 
signer. An Al color designer. Can get up good 
line of fancy woolen and worsted goods which will 
he good sellers and profitable to the manufacturer. 
Graduate of a prominent designing and textile 
school in Germany. Is well posted on all Kinds of 
stock, cotton and shoddy, and with the general 
work of a woolen mill. 1789, Textile World 
Record. 


and Crompton 
per day Will 
3014, Textile 


Loom Fixer. Age 27. Knowles 
looms. Wants not than $2.25 
not go West or to Southern States 
World Record 

Overseer of Spooling, 
ing and web drawing. 
Textile World Record. 

Spare Hand Loom Fixer. Wants place where he 
ean settle down. Is familiar with Crompton «& 
Knowles looms. Age 40. 2091, Textile World 
Record. 

Foreman of Repair Shop. Age 30; 
married. Several years’ experience in cotton mill 
repair work. Js familiar with almost any kind of 
machinery as far as repairs go,—Lowell Machine 
Shop, Hetherington, Kitson, Providence, Biddeford, 
ete. 2023, Textile World Record. 
color mixer for all kinds of print- 
printing and extract 
Can give references, 


less 


slash- 


3010, 


beaming, 
married 


warping, 
Age 37; 


American; 


Colorist and 
ing. Also understands plush 
work. 10 years’ experience. 
£045, Textile World Record. 

Master Mechanic wishes position in the 
25 years o!d: married Worked 15 years on 
pairs. Wants $3.50 per day. Has license for run- 
ning engines and boilers Understands all kinds 
of water wheels and care of same, dynamos and 
electric lights and also gas houses, and a good 
knowledge of building, all kinds of wood work 
and piping and blacksmithing. Understands cotton 
mill repairs as good as the best man at such work. 
£025, Textile World Record. 


North. 
re- 


making and wool scouring 
will be open to a position shortly Is familiar 
with the treatment of all grades. About 40 years 
old: English; married. Has worked for con- 
cern in the United States for 12 years Tex- 
tile World Record. 


An Expert on soap 


one 
1980 








KNITTERS. 


Foreman Latch Needle knitter, or fixer with 
good chance of promotion. Men's and women’s 
underwear, cotton, worsted and silk. Worked on 
Scott & Williams, McMichael & Wildman, Stafford 
& Holt, Snyder & Fisher and the Fisher fleece ma- 
chines. Recommendations. 3000, Textile World 
Record. 

Knitter, Overseer or second-hand of knitting. 
Would accept good position as fixer. A young 
man, American; unmarried. All kinds of seamless 
knit goods, and all the leading makes of hosiery 
machinery. 2099, Textile World Record. 


Superintendent or Manager of hosiery mili. 
American. Has had 30 years’ experience. Can 
give best of references for character and ability. 
Present employers retiring from business. Salary 
moderate, with prospect of advance. 2047, Textile 
World Record. 


Boss Knitter or second hand. Silk, worsted, lisle, 
cotton and mixed yarns. Is familiar with any latch 
needle machine. 1819, Textile World Record. 


Overseer of Carding and Spinning. Worked on 
dress goods, flannels, blankets, overcoatings, plush 
goods. Good and long experience. Wants position 
at once. Steady man. 2079, Textile World Record. 


Asst. Superintendent or Boss Knitter. Age 29, 
strictly temperate and held position of boss knitter 
for past four years running. Fleeces, balbriggan 
and flat work on spring needles, and plaited, 
straight and shaped work on several makes of 
latch needles. Can give best of references. 1492, 
Textile World Record 


Overseer on Spring Needle circular knitting ma- 
chines wants position. An ingenious, energetic 
and progressive man, who has spent his life in one 
of the largest and best equipped knitting mills in 
eountry. Particularly good on fine jerseys, stock- 
inets, fleeces, eiderdowns, rubber linings, dress 
shields, blankets, slipper cloth, etc. 2094, Textile 
World Record. 


Foreman of Kuitting Room, spring needle or flat 
knitting Age 28. Fleeces of all inds and 
gauges, balbriggan from 20 to 30 gauge, flat wool 
work all gauges. Is familiar with Tompkins Bros., 
Campbell & Clute and Crane machines, 2062, Tex- 
tile World Record. 

Cuff Knitter and Fixer. 
wiil have steady work. 
Record. 

Fixer or Foreman. 


Wants a place where he 
1951, Textile World 


27 years old, 11 years in the 
manufacturing and finishing department. Familiar 
with Excelsior, Scott & Williams, Brinton and 
Branson automatic, and Scott & Williams and Mc- 
Michael & Wildman ribbers and Hepworth loopers, 
besides having a general knowledge of other 
hosiery machinery. Can give best of references as 
to steadiness, ability, character. 3024, Textile 
World Record. 


All grades and weights of hos- 
iery and ladies’ ribbed underwear. Is familiar 
with Standard, Boss, Nye & Tredick and Branson 
machines. 6595, Cextile World Record. 


Superintendent or Foreman of seamless hosiery 
familiar with cotton and woolen goods on Scott & 
Williams, Electric, Acme, Standard and several 
other makes, ribbers, loopers, sewing machines, 
ete., is open to a position. 40 years old; American; 
married. Best of references. 1657, Textile World 
Record. 


Superintendent or Manager of large hosiery yarn 
mill will be open to a position shortly. American; 
married. Has manufactured in the South hosiery 
yarns in natural state, mixtures, silver grays, 
bleached and colored. Can refer to influential 
men. 1961, Textile World Record. 


Superiptendent of Factory, 
and worsted hosiery mill. Expert in 
new factories or putting an old one 
working order Has had 30 years’ 
2047, Textile World Record. 


Superintendent. 


manager of cotton 
starting up 
into good 
experience 





MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 


THE CG. DROUVE CO. 


BRIDCEPORT, CONN., - 


Manufacturers and Erectors of 


SHEET METAL 
ARCHITECTURAL 
WORK. 





Sole Manufacturers of 


THE LOVELL WINDOW AND 
SHUTTER OPENINC DEVICE. 


A line of sash 500 feet long can be operated from one 
station if desired. Adapted to any kind of sash— 


SKYLIGHTS, CORNICES, VENTILATORS. 
Correspondence solicited. | Estimates cheerfully furnished and work 
guaranteed. Send for Catalogue. 


ERFEGT FAST BLACK FOR HOSIER 


The Dubois Sanitary Fast Black Leads Them All. 


(PATENT APPLIED FOR.) 
Adopted by leading mills everywhere successfully. Mills started with Dye Formula for black with lisle thread finish, also with colors 
and bleaching for mulas if desired, taught by Mr. Dubois himself. Will coutract for the Dye formula alone, or for any piece of machinery 
required to start fast black dyeing. 


FOR LUMP SUM IN CASH OR ON INSTALMENTS. 


The black is inexpensive, non-poisonons, color always uniform, will not crock, fine shade blue black or jet black produced as desired 
without extra cost. a 
My oxidizing machines, patented June 18, 1901, No, 676,647, and June 12, 1902, No. 701.860, are especially constructed tor the production 
of** Fine Lisle Thread Finish’’ on hosiery. The patent No. 676,647, is the only retary machine that carries the goods while oxidizing and 
lisleling at all points of the compass; oxidize and lisle in one-third less time, and does away with the production of nascent hydrochloric 
acid that tender the goods. The patent No. 701,860 is the on!y machine that has in combination an electric thermometer and hygrometer for 
the accurate measurement of dry and wet heat In the oxidizing room, and will give an alarm whenever the temperature goes too high, 
thereby preventing the goods from getting tender 
N. B. Any oxidize fast black dyers wishing toadopt this electric thermometer in their rooms can do so by applying to my addfess below, 
THE COST OF THIS BLACK IS AS FOLLOWS: 
y »/ ° " Ty 2 
He 3 —_— = “¥ = ry (These three blacks will not turn green when tested by 
3 « 1.80 « Ta | mur atic acid. 
“4 sé 1.40 * 66 se and is almost ungreenable to acid test. 


I guarantee all the above in every particular, or no money. Address direct, 


A. N. DUBOIS, Analytical Colorist and Chemist, Inventor Patentee. 


2170 SEDGELEY AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA, PA 


ave no agents, sell direct. . 











HANDY. 


HE subject of BELT DRESSING is not 
too trivial for the Buyer who wishes to 
run his mill to its full capacity for the 


least expense. 

Time of idle hands is money. 

Spoiled product is money lost. 

In buying Stephenson Belt Dressing you are 
insured against further shut-downs to take up 
slack belts. 

Its many good qualities can only be apprec- 
iated by its use. 

May we have your next trial order, or shall 
we send you you a free sample by mail ? 

NON-SPILLABLE 


STEPHENSON MFG. CO. - Albany, N.Y. 
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JUST PUBLISHED 


Mercerization 


By the t:ditors of the “Dyer 
and Calhco Printer,” I:ngland 


5. No book on Mercerization has appeared in any language, 





i 









with the exception of the Germar 
work of Paul Gardner, published in 1898, Since that date, processes have undergone great 





















{ developments, and Gardner’s work, excellent as it is, is somewhat out of date. With the view 
Ps of bringing this subject up-to date and treating it in an exhaustive manner, the editors of the 
f Dyer and Catico Printer have prepared this new work, which they have ende avored to mak 
* of value to the actual users and students of the process of Mercerization. It has been received 
is with great success in Great Britain, and we believe will meet with an equally gratifying rece; 

: tion in this country. It should be in the office of every chemist who has to do with this process 

r and should find a pl: ace in all scientific and technical libraries. 

{ 

H 

CONTENTS OF VOLUME I. 
4 PortrRAIT oF Mercer. Frontispiece. IX.—Tue CHEMISTRY OF MERCERIZATION. 

. PREFACE. X.—TuHE Puysics oF MERCERIZATION. 

I.—First STAGE.—MERCER'S PATENT. XI.—BLEACHING FOR MERCERIZATION. 

_ Il.—Srconp STaGe. —CRraAPINnG. XIIL.—Mercerizers’ ENGINEERS AND 

Ill.—Tuirp STaGE.—LusTRING. Tuer MACHINERY. 

i IV.—CHRONOLOGICAL List OF PATENTS. NIT.—CALENDER FINIsHEs, 

ii © V.—PatTEnteD MACHINERY.—PREPARA- XIV.—GENERAL NOTESON MERCERIZATION, 

“4 TION AND YARN, XV.—Tue Crepon or Crimped Styce. 

: VI.—PATENTED MacuHiINeEry——CLorn. \V1I.—Tue DyEING or MERCERIZED Goon 

f VII. —PATENTED MACHINERY.—YARN OR XVIL.—Dvyestvurrs SurirTABLeE FoR MERCER 

t CLoTH. IZATION. 


VIIl. 





—PATENTED PROCESSES. AVIII. 


VOLUME II.—CONTAINS ABOUT 380 PATTERNS. 
PRICE, &£xaeress Paid, 27.80 


SOLE ATE CAN AGENTS 


‘ Lord & Nagle Company 


95 SOUTH STREET, BOSTON 





—CavusTic Sopa. 























THE COTTON MARKET 
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market has been and at this writit ill | hronicle at 3,278,224 bales as compared 


me 


n the control ot the bull speculators id prices with 3.719.869 bales in 1902; 3,770,790 bales in I901 
] } 


ve advanced to a level which has been exceeded ind 2,042,952 bales in igoo. It is here that the bulls 


one year (1900) since 1893. The present find their strongest support hey profess to be- 
the nervousness of that o 1900, and lieve In a permane ntly highe r level of cotton values, 
the possibility that the advance ind and this can be decided only by the future 
rmanent!ly higher level tor t { 
level may and quite likely will |} e C. M. BLAISDELL, G. A. BLAISDELL, 

Pres. and Treas. Vice Pres. and Sec’y. 
' , Established 1860 — Incorporated 1893. 
has heen a very free movement of th 


“Dut this has had little effect on prices. The THE S. BLAISDELL, JR., CO., 


lamer ee ine I eter 





present one. 


au tations have undoubtedly coaxed consid CoO TT TON, Rt ee 


. +? 1 ; 1 ao |; S h » ( | _ ; : 
> otton trom its hiding plac lhe Lowell American Long Staple a Specialty. Shipments direct to mill 
ills, w hich have bee n cle sed by the strike. are ré from Egypt, Peru and all American Southern Points. 


ported to have sold cotton in Fall River and New CHICOPEE, MASS. 
York. A small quantity of American cotton has Cotton Waste Purchased on Yearly Contract from Mills. 


been shipped to New York from Liverpool at 
PI ] 


tracted by the high prices to which speculation has M ; b pP 
I i the pe or ' arris urg, a. 
| pot demand has been small on both side 


titntic, manufacturers looking upon the pre AM Ideal Shipping Point 





Of aflairs aS speculative, and have post 


pasa pice, Dna aggaben paad yg he bubble Have you ever experienced the need of a central 
eg pricked AA teditin clint mladia 4 distributing point for the eastern field? Many 
markable strencth he face of s ing .  Mannfacturers now carry stocks of goods here. 
ondiiion From Sey : | . the The best located man often gets the trade. You can 
movement of cottor 1 ta that RENT Large, Centrally Located Warehouses with 


aa wel steeds d in based. Rein pare 3 = attendants, of us, or you can BUY our former plant 
nae oe allows yi ee By Fete Fe Sl >. (we now occupy our new factory), well located for 
19002, bales bales 6,750,983 manufacturing or warehouse purposes. 

iles 6.192.750: ISo¢ les YOO 


vette ciible ompuly om Apel cris reported Harrisburg Foundry and Machine Works 


Crochet Lace Edgings 


Spun Silk, Splicing Yarn, Mercerized Yarns, Cotton Warps, Sewing 











Threads, Tapes, Braids, Domets, Cambrics, Silesias. : - : 


4 229-231 Church St. 
Write for Prices and Samples George WwW, Chapin PHILADELPHIA 
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USEFUL BOOKS 





Ceneral Subjects—Cotton or Woolen. 
Manual of Weave Construction, by Jvo Kastanek, Edited and arranged by S. S. Dale . 


Useful Fibre Plants of the World. 
a ee ae oT eee 
Textile Fibres of Commerce. Hannon 3.00 
Textile Raw Materials. 
Weave Lexicon for Harness Weaving. 
OS Er ee ae er .00 
Mechanism of Weaving. For ... 50 


Zipser .. 5.00 


Calculations in Yarns and Fabrics. 
ke ee ee .00 
Jacquard Weaving and Designing. Bell 4.00 
A New Industry or Raising Angora 
Goat for Profit. Black .... 8.00 


Drying by Means of Air and Steam. 
Hausbrand 
Color in Woven Design. Beaumont . 
Technology of Textile Design. 
E. A. Posselt 


Textile Calculations. EZ. A. Posselt 


The Jacquard Machine, analyzed and 
explained. £. A. Posselt 

Textile Machinery relating to weaving. 
E. A. Posselt. Part1. 
Part 2 . 


On Cotton Manufacture. 


Humidity ia Cotton Spinning. Dobson $1.50 


Draw Frames and Fly Frames. 
Thornley ... . : . . 9300 


Loom Fixing and Weaving. Jvey . . 25 
Marsden .... $00 
Cotton Weavingand Designing. Taylor 50 
Cotton Combing Machines. Thornley 3.00 
Practical Carder. Greer ..... 1.00 
Nasmith 3.00 


Cotton Weaving. 


Students Cotton Spinning. 


Cotton Manufacturing. Part 1. 

E£. A. Posselt. Just published . 
Cotton Manufacture. Lister 
Cotton Spinning. Marsden 
Cotton Spinning (3 vols.) Taggart 
Plain Series of Cotton Spinning Calcu- 

lations. Cook. Se ean 
Practical Cotton Calculations. Ernest 

Whitworth. 


On Woolen Manufacture. 


Spinning Woolen and Worsted. 
eS ee ee eon eee 
Wool Spinning. Vickerman a 1.75 
Woolen and Worsted Manufacture. 
ere ee ener ee 2.00 


v0 


Woolen aud Worsted Loom Fixing 
Ainley Se ee ee ee ke 

Finishing Woolen and Mixed Fabrics 
Reiser . . . «In preparation 

Cone Drawing. M. M. Buckley. 


$1. 


Bleaching, Dyeing, Printing, Etc. 


Mercerization. A Practical Manual, with 

362 Samples 2 vols. Just issued $7.50 
Dyers’ Materials. Heerman ... . 2.50 
Silk Dyeing. Hurst. ....... 2.00 
Dyeing and Cleaning. Hurst... . 1.75 
Dyeing of Cotton Fabrics. Beech . . 3.00 
Science of Color Mixing. Paterson. . 3.00 
Color Matching. Paterson .... 8 00 
Color Printing of Carpet Yarns. 

iS 20> ue Me oan». GS 3.50 


Any of the above sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


Manual of Dyeing (3 vols,) 
Rawson & Lowenthal 
Wool Dyeing. Gardiner ee 

Dyeing of Textile Fabrics. Hummell 
Dyeing Wool and Woolen Fabrics. 

Beech . ee ee ee ee ee 
Bleaching of Linen and Cotton Yarns. 

Tailfer . ale ee es Be 
Bleaching and Calico Printing. Duer . 
Printing of Textile Fabrics. 

Pe: Sead FON bs ).50 


Knechi, 


Subscribers to Textile World Record may order 


books from us with the privilege of examination, and if not satisfactory they may be returned within a tew 
days (postage or express paid by purchaser,) if in good order. 


LORD & NACLE C0O., 95 South St., Boston, Mass, 





THE WOOL MARKET 





Fine Mea. 
Clean Basis 


g.Ohio. Xx. 
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CHART SHOWING RANGES IN THE PRICE OF WOOL 


rhe usual spring quiet has prevailed in the wool 
market since our last report. There have been a 
comparatively small number of buyers in the East- 
ern markets and orders have been for sample lots 
or to piece out when the mills have run short on 
special lines. 

The manufacturer of woolen goods has offered a 
strong resistance to any advance above the prices 
prevailing at the close of the year and the result is 
that values have weakened perceptibly since Janu 
ary 1. This decline has been in a measure due to 
approach of the new clip and the desire on the 
part of Eastern dealers to transfer the new wool 
trom the growers’ hands to their own at the lowest 
possible cost. 

Although the 

} 


undertone 


market has 
prevails, due to the fact 


¢ 
et, 


been qui 

that 
ots of wool are quickly taken even at 
concessions in price. 


One of the features of the market is the s 1 
f desirable wool, and this gives to quotations a 

fictitious character. Until the new 
lip is in evidence and offered to the trade, it will 


nore or less 


rO DATE. 


be difficult to name a price for standard grades. It 
is the poorest selection of last year’s wool that the 
buyer finds on the sea-board markets. 

The goods market has also shown signs of de- 
pression. Duplicate orders have not been given 
freely, and we heard of one manufacturer who 
asked his selling agent if there was such a thing as 
a duplicate order for heavy werghts. This was an 
extreme case, but the fact remains that the mills 
could supply a much greater demand than has been 
in evidence thus far. 

Reports indicate a slow trade with the retailers, 
and all of the conditions combine to create a feel- 
ing of caution. The consequent slackening of pro- 
duction is for :t shows that the woolen 
industry is taking the retail trade as a guide for its 
operations. This is as it should be. When the 
consumer cal!s for goods he will not find a buyer's 
market demoralized by a surplus of goods made on 
speculation. 

In foreign clothing wool there has been very 
little business done. Carpet wools have been active 
and in some cases slightly higher. 


a good sign, 





Standard Quality Combed Ramie Top and Noils a Specialty 


SOLE AGENT 


FRANK A. TIERNEY 
Wools, Tops, cumm%" 
Noils. 


Fine 

Medium and 
Coarse 

Wool Tops. 
Mohair Tops. 
Camel Hair Tops. 


Room 203, Wool Exchang Bld. 


Fine 
Medium and 
Coarse 


Silk Noils. 
206 W. Broadway, New York 





CHAS. J. WEBB @ CO. 


Importers, Dealers, 


Commission Merchants, 


Wool, Hair, Noils, Cotton Yarn, 


116 Chestnut Street, Phila, Pa. 


THEODORE JUSTICE. HENRY JUSTICE, 


JUSTICE, BATEMAN & CO. 
Wool Commission Merchants, 


122 South Front St., PHILADELPHIA. 





TEXTILE WORLD RECORD 


BOOMEP & BOSCHERT 


BALING PREDOES 


ARE THE STANDARD 





Hydraulic or Knuckle Joint 
Any Size »» <Any Power 


Boomer & Boschert Press Co. 


sananaininiaiiiaie 338 West Water St., SYRACUSE, N. Y. 








FASTON™ BURNHAM (NE Co, 


Spi Vdles OF :)e Nas / 

tal NUFACTURE OF 
P LES Fino WOOL & SILK 
IMPROVED UPRIGHT SPOOLERS } 


TO SPOOL FROM COP, SKEIN, OR BOBBIN. 


WEIMAR BROS. cotton Mercerized Tapes, 


SPOOL TAPES, BINDINGS AND NARROW FABRICS FOR UNDERWEAR AND OTHER TRADES, 
Phone Connections. Works, 2046-48 Amber Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


KROUT & FITE MANUFACTURINC CO., 


Manufacturers of 


Silk, Cotton and Mercerized Narrow Fabrics 


BSPpool Tapes a Specialty. 
Telephone Connection. Office and Mill, Allegheny Ave. and Emerald St., PHILADELPIA. 











A Rigid Examination Reveals No Defects in the 


fA. CROSBY SPRING-SAVE GLOBE AND ANGLE VALVE, 


NO BETTER VALVE CAN BE MADE. 
All Working Parts Renewable Without Removal from Piping. Attn 
PARTS INTERCHANGEABLE. THEY havea full opening through them, 
® WikN COMPLETED ARE TESTED under more than 400 Ibs. pressure. We | 
guarantee them NOT TO LEAK AT HIGIL PRESSURES. MADE IN 
BRASS AND IRON in the various styles furnished to the trade. Try 
One or More Vaives and BE CONVINCED. 


CROSBY STEAM CACE AND VALVE CoO. 
yres: BOSTON, NEW YORK, Office and 


CHICAGO, LONDON, Works: BOSTON, MASS. 





Yarn Department. 





Hes 














GRAPHIC CHART SHOWING RANGE OI g ) COTTON YARN TO DATE. 


Despite the activity and advance in raw material, 10’s 
the trade in cotton yarns has been quiet and sales 14's 
have been small at unchanged or slightly advanced 16's 
prices. The buyers are offering a determined and 
systematic opposition to an advance on yarn and ear ni eid attert ea naman io Se 
base their action on the impossibility of either 6's are Te me -. 22% 


20% 


knitters or weavers paying more for yarn at the 30” Wis Wad eee Rae ARen wha newt ad eaionns = 
present level of prices for goods hey are not d a. 
influenced by the statement that high cost cotton 36's .. ES o e, ..+- 251%4-26% 
renders an advance im ati on yarn Their 40° DEREEY es . s+. 26-28% 
position is summed up in the statement that they On 
annot pay more for yarn without making a loss 


cones, 4c. more up to 14’s; Ic. more from 
They have reached the point where an advance on 


15’s to 22’s; 1%c. from 23’s to 35’s, and 2c. above 
f } , , ; that 
Wide leowes ee adlaers to Goch Ged aa Eastern Two-Ply Skeins, Carded Peeler. 
ake regardiig the advance in cotton So far they 

ive contented themsel lling the orders 

already booked with yar made Irom 

bought before the recent ris The mill situation 

has not yet reached the point where the spinner 

must cl 
market conditions will, it unchanged, soon bring 
them to that point he spinner faces not only a 
rising market for raw material, but also a general 
demand on the part of labor for an advance in 
wages. He is compelled to refuse the latter de 
mand for the same reason that makes it impossible 
to pay more tor raw cotton he result is a pat 
tial deadlock. broken only by transactions in Se ataatae a = ; 
which orders are placed for special lines or to sup Eastern Two-Ply Warps, Carded Peeler, 
ply material for orders which were accepted without ; 
having the stock on hand to cover them 

Fine Egyptian yarns are held at full prices, in 
sympathy with the high cost of Egyptian cotton. 
We learn that the buyers of many mills using 
Egyptian have turned théir attention to Sea Island 
and long staple cotton, as substitutes for fine yarns 
We qvote as follows: 


oose between a lo and a shut down, but 


Egyptian Weaving Yarns. 


Single Skeins Combed. 
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THE J. R. MONTGOMERY CoO., 


Windsor Locks, Conn. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 





Gives the High Silk-Like | 


Mercerized Cotton Yarns ti» ssi oots snd wore 


N It Y Boucle, Bourette and Spirals, in Cotton, Wool, Worsted 

ove y arns Mohair and Silk. 

C tt W on Beams, Jack Spools ana Tubes. In Fancy, Twist, Colors 
O on arps and Printed. 





GREENE & DANIELS MFG. CO., 
COMBED, CARDED AND GASSED 
Yarns, Threads, Twines and Chain Warps, 


Colored and Bleached Yarns Furnished 
in anv manner desired by the trade. Pawtucket, R. LF 








THese MULES 


CANNOT BREAK 
THE 


BANDING 
—MADE BY 


OOHEY & CO., of Fatt River, Mass. 


Banding made from Egyptian or White 
Cotton Yarn as Desired. 


ff ~~. 
+ w= 


The Other Fellows Banding. 

















MONUMENT MILLS, 


Manufacturers of 
White, Colored, Fancy 
and "Deuble Twist 


HOUSATONIC. MASS. 4s to 6Cs. 








| White and Colored 


Dana Warp Mills 7°" o” 


|'Mule Cops 
WESTBROOK, - ve MAINE 


From 30s to 50s from 








| American & Egyptian Cotton 
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|} Cash Advances, Cash Sales and Prompt Returns. 


- a | 
Philadelphia Yarn Market. 


maintains ng position, 
| prices are ruling at about the highest level of 
he vear. Purchases are being made in a cautious 
vay by consumers, but the demand for yarn f 
rompt or nearby delivery is sufficient,to keep spin 
ners busy, and prevent extensive cutting in prices. 
With cotton at its figure, the price on 
varn carnot show much than cost to spin 
ners who are buying cotton today. The demand 
fine numbers of knitting yarn particularly 
id and the knitting mills 
We quote as follows: 
7's and coarser 
8's and 9’s 
Southern frante cones (good quality) :— 


yarn market its str 


tor 
lor 


present 
more 


Southern frame yarn, lower grades:— 
6's and 8's 


Eastern cones (high grade quality) :— 


Lower grades Eastern yarn:— 
6’s and 8's 


BUCKINGHAM, PAULSON & CO. 


Commission Merchants 
COTTON YARNS of all Descriptions 


83 LEONARD STREET, NEW YORK 
302 Chestnut St., Phila. 210 Munroe St., Chicago, Ill. 
Consignments 


and correspondence solicited. 


JAMES E MITCHELL & CO., 
Zotton Yarns 


POR ALL, PURPOSES. 


122-124 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
Brown Building, 185 Summer Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


CATLIN & CO., 


Yarns. 


AUNCY STREET, 
‘RCH STREET, 
ISTNUT STREET, 


Ballou Yarn Co. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Harness and Seine Twines and other Job 
Gassing, Winding, etc. All Numbers. 


Gssep . YARN.". SPECIALTIE 


A. D. SALKELD & BRO., 


With FRED’K VIETOR & ACHELIS, 


YARNS. 


66-72 LEONARD STREET, - NEW YORK, 


EICHMANN & STERNBERG, 
530 Broadway, cor. Spring Street, NEW YORK. 


MERCERIZED COTTON YARNS. 


TURKEY RED 
JACQUARD and HARNESS TWINES. 


GASSED 
J. Ss. DODDS, 
346 Broadway, N. Y, Life Bldg., New York, N. Y. 
MERCERIZED 
YARNS 


Two and Three Ply, for all purposes, 
In Peeler, Egyptian and Sea Island, gassed and ungassed, natural 
Fast Black for cross dyeing a specialty. 





COMMISSION 
MERCHANTS. 





BOSTON, 
NEW YORK. 
PHILADELPHIA, 














andl dyed. 





EDDY & STREET, 


Cotton, Woolen, 


Yarns and Braids 


Worsted, Spun Silk. 


PROVIDENCE, RFR. I. 
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C. APACITY, " FITCHBURG, 
50,000 Spindles. eS. 








comes COUTON S7ARINS carve 


In Chains and Skeins, on Balls, Beams, Spools—Single or Twisted. 


Oil Seeds Pressing Gompany, 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


VEGHTABLE OILS, 


15 TO 25 WHITEHALL STREET, NEW YORK. 








aq secrese 


many s _—- 4 
pany: Carded and Colored Cotton. 
yr Mixing with woo 
Cotton Warps and Yarns. = Novelty vy Yarns, -- Machined or in + ving 
olors, Single or : in elly ys Patterns, “> - 
) or more Ph .and Cable Cord Colors and Twists. 


ee ep Indian Or hard, Mass. | 








GRANT YARN CoO., —— Cotton Yarn Exchange 


COMBED AND CARDED COTTON. 


40’s and above. COMBED and CARDED 
YARNS °“" SE 


7. 4) COTTON YARNS 
aa NAS a PS " t : : From Northern and Southern Mills. 


American, Egyptian, 


LUZERNE COTTON YARN CO., SQmeegl Pinrietiistinn 


Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 


MERCERIZED YARNS. PERCY H. de MAURIAC, Vice President, 
Mercerizers, Dyers, Bleachers and Coners, | OFFtcEs: 67 Chauncy St., Boston. 
240 Chestnut St., Philadephia. 


WILKES-BARRE, PENNA. 108 Franklin St., N. ¥. with James Talcott 
THE MALCOLM MILLS CoO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FANCY YARNS and POLISHED THREADS. 


Offices: 229 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
Mitis: Frankford, Pa. 
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Rise “4c. per number to 16’s. 
Skein yarn (mostly Southern) :— 
4's to 8’s soft 


10's to 125s 


yr 
16 
12/ 


3 slack 
3 slack 
&/3 carpet 


Warps (mostly Southern) :— 
14’s to 16’s 


2 8 3) See «x 


Mixed colored yarns (mock twist, half colors):— 
6's to 10's cuechouegce See 
A er re Oe a 
16's to 18's 

Silver and jaeger, 1%4c. over white. 

Mock Egyptian, 2c. advance over white. 

Egyptian, 4c. to 5c. above best quality white. 


+ 
4 


Worsted Yarn. 





Orders for worsted yarn are coming in but 
slowly. The orders being secured are largely for 
varns ranging in quality from 1/4 to 3/8 blood, in 
sizes from 2/10’s to 2/36’s, and many deals are now 
pending. On this quality of yarn prices are de 
cidedly lower. Spinners were forced to this even 
though they owned high priced wool, because 
weavers could secure no new orders at the top ad- 
vance prices. Many orders for yarn at the top 
prices have been cancelled by the weaver. Cotton 
yarn has displaced worsted yarn to a considerable 
extent. 

It is stated by weavers that spinners have low- 
ered the grade of their yarn in some instances § 
cents per pound while prices were pushed up to 
the highest notch. This is mostly on fine yarn, and 
this talk has enabled manufacturers to cancel orders 
and throw back varn on the hands of the spinner 
for not coming to former grade 

Weavers of worsted varn have many hard luck 
stories to tell. Most all weavers ordered yarn in 
anticipation of a good business on heavy weights 
which did not materialize and own yarn for which 
they have no use. Some was cancelled on one ex 
cuse or another, and what they could not cancel 
they still have on hand. 

Said one weaver, “We have all the varn in our 
store house and haven't opened a case.” The 
weavers say they do not know what to do with the 
yarn and are selling cloth at a loss in order to use 
up the yarn. Commission men got many of the 





RICHARD A. BLYTHE, 


Commission Merchant, 


COTTON YARNS OF EVERY 
DESCRIPTION. 


114 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 





LINEN YARN IMPORTER. 
HUGHES FAWCETT, 115 Franklin Street, NEW YORK. 


Flax, Hemp and Jute Line and. Tow Yarns, 
For Weaving Purposes. 
Linen Jacquard Harness Twines, 
Fine Cotton Harness and Heddle Twines, 
For Cotton, Silk, Woolen and Carpet Manufacturers. 
Correspondence solicited. Samples promptly fraished. 





Cc. MOORE & CO., 


Manufacturers of 


TWINES, THREADS AND YARNS, 


Jacquard Harness Twines of all kind 
on hand and made to order. 


S.W. Cor. Fifth and Market Sts., Phila. 


DEXTER YARN CO. 


Cotton Yarns in Cops, Cones and Skeins; on 
Beams or Spools, Single and Twisted, 
Cable Cords and Twines. 


PAWTUCKET, . . R. I. 
Walcott & Campbell Spinning Co. 


Fancy Hosiery Yarns 
ZR ALL COLORS 


New York Mills, Oneida Co., New York 
JENCKES SPINNINC CoO., 


Formerly E. JENCKES MFG. Co. 
Carded and Combed Cotton Yarns ‘°° WS°r'SThicters. 
Double and Twist Yarns for Woolen Trade. 
PAWTUCKET, R. I. 














WILLIAM B. CHARLES, 


Cotton Yarns, 
Cotton Cloth, 
Silesia, Sateens, 


AMSTERDAM, N. Y. 


For the 
Underwear 
Trade. 


pa 


ene Sees ae 


FNS SAE Eee 
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HOWLAND CROFT, SONS & Co. 


LINDEN WORSTED MILLS. 
FINE 
WORS TED 
YARNS. 


Office and Mills: 





Broadway and Jefferson Ave , Camden, N. J. 


Represented by FIRTH BROADHEAD. 


937 Banigan Building, - - Providence, R. I. 


ALLEGHENY WONS TED MILLS, 


lene em a Worsted 
ALL NUMBERS a 
SINGLE AND TWO-PLY, FINE FRENCH SPUN YARNS 


On Cop or in Skein, for \ ¥ ” 
Weaving and Segaein iz Pur — ~— , Sell Direct, 


es, White a 
nari ng aap Office and Mills, Frankford Ave. and Westmoreland St., Phila, Pa. 











POCASSET WORSTED COMPANY, 
Wo rsted Yarns. 


OFFICES: 
Gth F'iloor, Banigan Building, 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 








CRANSTON WORSTED MILLS. 


Worsted and Mohair Yarns—White or colors, 
in skeins, on spools, cones, or shuttle bobbins, 


Novelty Yarns—of Mohair and Worsted. We are the only manufacturers in the 
United States making these yarns from the raw material to finished product and 
making yarns only. 

Genapped Yarns of all kinds. 

DYERS OF YARN AND SLUBBING. BRISTOL, R. 


Doup Yarns. Harness Yarns. For Braids, et 





French System. B, F, BOYER co., _Bradford System. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


WORSTED AND WOOLEN YARNS, 


Office and Mill, Delaware and Cooper Streets. CAMDEN. Ne 
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d yarn into buying yarn? for 

the writer that his com 

gh yarn to make 
s for 


» buy enou 
and they have not secured order 
nore than 300 pieces up to date 

Some of the best manufacturers state that the 
fancy worsted business is in poor shape this present 
heavy weight season Manufacturers used 
all kinds of substitutes The weavers say there 1s 
nothing but trash being sold to ind that it 
will take one sé public of 


1,200 pieces 


have 


dealers 
; sicken the 
the stuff now being made and called cloth. 

The finer grades of yarn have held the prices up 
ind but little con 


ison more to 


ession has been made im price 


the only lowering prices has been on the 
The weaving trade is look- 


iufter the 15th April 


coarser lass 
ing for mucl 
to 15th May, when the better class of cloth will be 
sold. Clay selling slowly, but this 
business at best dees not begin before July. The 
piece dye business has been most successful in this 
heavy weight season. The knitters of fancy sweat- 
ers and knit goods of all kinds are all busy and 
e placing 1 quantities. 


ot yarn 
| 


better business 


worsteds are 


at orders for yarn in large 

The dress goods manufacturers are working cau- 
tiously and are placing but few orders. The bunt- 
ing manufacturers are well employed and have 


bought largely at low prices 





SILK NOILS AND SILK NOIL YARNS 


In White and Colors. 


A. T. SKERRY & CO., 47 Leonard Street, NEW YORK. 


MOHAIR 
KNO'IS AND FANCY 
YARNS FOR DRESS 
GOODS & CLOAKINGS 


LOOPS, 





QUEENSBURY MILL 


MOHAIR TOPS 
AND 
YARNS FOR WEAVING 


LUSTRE YARNS 
FOR 
SERGE LININGS 


ALPACA YARNS 


MOHAIR 


WORCESTER 


MASS. 


SPINNERS OF MOHAIR 
YARNS 
FOR ZIBELINES 


if DRESS GOODS YARNS 
KNITTING YARNS 
WORSTED YARNS 


’ 
serl 
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CHENEY BROTHERS, 


SILK MANUFACTURERS, 


ALL KINDS OF——— 


Knitting Silks, Ribbons and Piece Goods 


USED FOR TRIMMING KNIT GOODS. 





TRAMS, ORGANZINES and SPUN SILKS, IN THE HANK, OR ON CONES, FOR 
MANUFACTURERS’ USE. SILK FOR SPECIAL PURPOSES 
MADE TO ORDER. 


Mills: SOUTH MANCHESTER and HARTFORD, CONN. 





SALESROOMS: 
477, 479 and 481 Broome Street, NEW YORK. 79 Chauncy Street, BOSTON. 
929 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA. 239 Fifth Avenue, CHICAGO. 





WILLIAM RYLE & Cod., 


Foreign and Domestic 


Spun SilK Yarns and Noils. 


ymestic Thrown Silk of every description, Fine Pure Dye Silks for the 
olen trade a specialty. Importers of European and Asiatic Raw Silk. 


54 eosin St., cor. Mercer St., NEW YORK. 








E. C. HARPER, Re 
WORSTED ana WOOLEN YARNS, bei hg 


MERCERIZED COTTON, ALSO TOPS. 


170 SUMMER ST., BOSTON. 
395 BROADWAY, i Ma NEW YORK. Long Distance Tel. 4168-2 Main 














FIRE HOSE CORDS °°" °° f,°S*fo°106 Diy 16 ibs. without a knot. 
COTTON WARPS On beams~—single or ply yarns, Grey. a4 ‘anual. 
CLAZED YARNS 4" °'%5~2nycolorfor Priarness and sewing threads. 
UNIVERSAL WIND °° °'Grey croicred® 2%inch to 12 Inch traverse. 


Dyeing facilities are new and best quality work guaranteed, We are prepared to dye yarns for other parties, 


WHITTIER MILLS, Selling Office, SPRINGFIELD, MASS, cnarrawoocher, ca. 
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French spun yarn has sold well, although most 
ot the contracts were placed before the advance 
ind the knitters are taking orders at last year's 
prices. The top makers are not busy. The prices 
on fine tops are well maintained, but on 1/4 to 3/8 
blood prices are lower. 

The business for the past three montlis has been 
bad but that is what was expected as per our previ 
ous reports, but the worst is over and from now on 
we will witness the next six months the old story 
over again of doing 12 months’ business in six 
months with the usual prosperity, but the most re 
markable record is the way in which fine wools 
have maintained their prices even after three 
months of very dull business We quote as fol 
lows: 

\ustralian 
XX Delaine 
2/40’s Half Blood 
2/20’s Half Blood 
2/36s 34 Blood 
2/26's 14 Blood 
- + 


Woolen Yarn. 


2/40's 


2/40’ 


Spinners of woolen yarn continue busy on all 
kinds of work. The cheaper qualities of yarn are 
inost called for. Much shoddy and trash yarn is 
being made to fill the present demand for cheap 
cloth. Where the manufacturer owned material and 
sold cloth at last year’s prices he readily sold up 
his product, but any advance immediately checked 
sales. 

[he overcoating trade seems to be 
there is not so many heavyweight overcoats being 
made. ‘The mills making yarn at this time are 
running mostly on yarn for light weight 
as it is undoubtedly a fact that before two or three 
months are over there will be a hold up on yarn 
for this class of work. The weavers of men’s weat 
are large woolen yarn, but made from 
very little wool. Woolen yarn is being substituted 
for worsted in every conceivable mannet It is 
being gassed in filling in place of worsted and it is 
being used for fancy worsted mixes. This is done 
by twisting say a two run black thread for a wor- 
sted thread. 

Phe demand for yarn is very good in 
deed with the knitters of sweaters, gloves, etc., and 
this class of trade is finding it difficult to get orders 
filled. The manufacturers are placing 
orders for yarn for immediate needs. Their season 


overdone and 


overcoats, 


users ot 


wook I 


hosiery 


TRY oun 


Silkine, also Lisle Silk 


FINISH 


—FOR— 


Hosiery, Knit Goods, Yarn, Fast 
Black, Harsh Colors, 
and Fibres. 


0. K. SOAP CO., 968 Franklin St., PHILA. 








RICHARD CAMPION, 


Selling Agent for 
BRISTOL WORSTED MILLS, 
HIGHLAND WORSTED MILLS, 


Worsted Yarns 


ALL QUALITIES AND NUMBERS. 


17 Bank Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, mS PA. 











Solis, Boston. 


i7v7So 
DEVONSHIRE STREET. 
ANDREW J, SOLIS, Jr. & CO. 


YARN 














KEYSTONE SPINNING MILLS CO., 


Manufacturers of 


Woolen Carpet and Rug Yarns, 


Wool Scouring, Carbonizing, Garnetting, 


1631 No. Second St. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





OOOG9G6H 496 SSGOGH ROO HOH 


06060600 80008000 


The Cleveland Worsted Mills Company, 
WORSTED YARNS 


For Knitting Mills. 


CLEVELAND, 


98986868 68606868 60080008 


In the Grey or Colored. 


OHMRIO. 
000+0+0e 
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rders are being placed on the 


W oolen 224 Merino | &'siow' wet marten si Seca to eae te 


probability o wool, being 


i. a a ke NW —) months, so that if yarn is to ry used within tl 


m ™ time, now 1s onsidered a good time to pur 

Eaton Rapids Woolen Mills French flannels continue to call for much yarn 
9 | do eiderdown and rubber boot linine trade 

EATON FARTS. RMaICrH. } The spring orders for yarn for the backing 


lined underwear have been placed, alth 


JOSEPH M ADAMS co not in so great quantities as heretofore. The k1 
® * ters of fine underwear are busy, but are all of 1] 
WOOLEN YARNS reducing the quality of their garme nts. The bu 

b] ers seem to have a curious idea of the knitt 


ability to give t ame quality of garment 


Carpet Backing and Rug Yarns a Specialty. ; ‘ 
year at | ' s prices. A manufacturer explai 
this by telling writer ot a certain buyet 


ARCOLA MILLS, 
Main St., foot of Centre St., Manayunk, Phila. | v3. complaining about the quality of his pu 








3 not being up to samples. He said the goods wer 

Woolen and Merino Yarns not anywhere near last year’s goods, although tl 

' 9 | price was last vear’s price. Phe manutacturs 

1 to 10 Runs, at reasonable prices, asked this injured buyet if he re lly expected tl 
» ir and Wool Spun or Mixed Cotton and Shoddy uld be and when the buyer acknowledged 

hahah OC OE id, the manufacturer plainly and frankly aske 
Dress Coods Yarns a Speciality. him how he could be so foolish as to expect it 


E. M. ROCKWELL, LEOMINSTER, MASS. the price of Australian ta 


Knitting and Weaving 
Rag and Shoddy Market. 
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re have been no marked 





. mn ae . rss , hoddy 1 , re so. fine 
Cones, Lops, W arps, Skeins, have operated cautiously and th 
Single, Double, Three-Ply, etc. mean yo ipl ly, been eo 
" a woo! Nas serve t the tr 
Peeler, Egyptian, Mixed Colors, | stitutes and th 
anv reasons fo! 


Large Assortment. terial 
to choose between taking a gra 


EDWARD S. HYDE, 


223 and 225 Chestnut Street, 0" "tu" eee dam car te dias ie ack er. 


ng demane 
but that the limited supply would cause an 


PHILADELPHIA, PA, i and 1 al advat in prices The 


ch t demand befor 





V eight season for goods 


WM.H.H. SLACK &BRO., — | of tie pronounced “dullness ‘of 
narket price rr both rags and shoddy hav 
Springfield, Vt. pecs well sustained. a fact that au 
; 


for the futu ere has been but a small business 


. = ly p at l $ ¢ has hee) insactec at T 
Carhonized Stock in shoddy stock, but it has teen transacted at f 
. prices : g ‘ 
a Specialty. te replents eT grades on which the manufa 
turers st k h om exhausted or impaired 
On such bus! there is seldon 1 





1 ] +t 
M. B. SCHWAB, Pres. H. RAWITSER, Treas ( ny aispo 
Ep. GLUECK, Sec. and Gen. Myr ounts 


RIVERDALE WOOLEN CO., ypX°FAcTeHERS unchanged level of quotations. “It is a 
e a , when ectud Hy be forced up Ol a 
. Shoddies .. po neopets Ae gs ye 
w lescription. 4 apacity 7.000.000 pounds perannt increase il ‘ Mm: or supply 
Custom Carbonizing and Garnetting u Specialit We hear of slight weakening in 


Me DUANE CLREET. RIVERDALE, NORTHBRIDGE, MASS. Wack worst: ue to the practice 


the 





RAG AND SHODDY MARKET 





1901 | 1902 


White Yarn Shoddy 
Best All Wool 


+ + 


JAN. PER. MAR. APR. MAY JUNE JULY, AUG. SEPT. OcT. NOY. 





'4 Blaod Wool 





Best Soft Woolen Rags 








1903 








SHODDIES AND EXTRACTS. 
White yarn, best all wool 
White knit, all \ 
White knit, No. 2 
Light yarn, extra fine 
New pure indigo blue 
Fine worsted, new black 
New blue ciip, best, fine 
Dark mixed yarn, extra fine 
All wool yarn, medium and 


Fine light, all 
Medium light, 
Medium light, 
Fine black, all wool re rea 
Fine dark, all wool, best 
Medium dark, all wool, No. 1 
Medium dark, all wool, No. 
Red knit stock, strictly all 
Red flannel, all wool 
Dark blue for he 

rk blue for hosiery, not al 

DELAINE EXTRA( 

Light 
Medium light 
Regular gray 
Black 


Fancy 


WOOLEN RAGS. 


Fine merchant tailors, all colors 


] } 
Choice light ce: 


Flannels. 


KNIT STOCK. 


Old 


wh} 

White flannels, 
Old red flannels 
Light blue flannels 
Old blue flannels 
Old plaids ..... 
\\ h te stockir § 
White hood 

7 h } 


noods ° 

tockings 

stockings .......<. 
cy stockings, No. 1 

Gray stockings 

Black stockings 

Knit stock comforters 

fo a: ne 

Light gray kn 


C’ear 
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Cotton Waste 
FOR SALE. 


Peeler Comber, Egyptian Comber, 
Finisher Strips, Finisher Fly, White 
and Colored Soiled Card, White and 
Colored Dusted Picker Waste. 

CHAS. W. BECKER, Agt. 
Address Dept 7, Amsterdam, N. Y. 


WILLIAM B. CHARLES, 
Cotton an Cotton Wastes 


Amsterdam, N.Y., U.S.A. 





CcCoTTron YARNS. 


Contracts made with Cotton and Woolen Mills for 
Yearly Waste Production, Correspondence solicited. 


Shepperson’s Code, 1878. Cable Address ‘‘Charles.”’ 





A New Book for Designers and Weavers. 


MANUAL OF WEAVE CONSTRUCTION, 


By IVO KASTANEK, 


One of the Leading Authorities on this 
Subject In Europe. 


Translated and Arranged for American 
Practice by Samuei 8. Daie. 


In this book all the foundation and derivative weaves for 
harness looms are systematically classified and explained. 

The weaves are divided into three general classes, plain, 
twilland satin. Under each of these divisions are given 
rules for constructing derivative weaves, which are illus- 
trated with over Five Hundred Drafts, Diagrams and 
I}lustrations of cloth samples. 

For sejf-instruetion the workers in the mill find it of 
great value and as a book of reference it is equally well 
adapted for the practical weaver, designer and the snper- 
intendent. 


There are over Five Hundred Iliustrations 
and Diagrams, many showing the cloth with 
weave construction. 


Over One Hundred Pages. Handsomely Bound 
in Green Cloth and Gold. Price, 81.50. 


LORD & NACLE COMPANY, 
95 SOUTH ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


FLOCKS. 
Shear, fine white, all wool 
Fine indigo blue, all wool 
Fine black, and blue, all wool 
Fine dark, all wool 
SR eB eer reer er eee ee rr ce 3-4 
No. 1, black, all wool cut 6-7 
All wool, funcy, shear and gig 


COTTON WASTE. 
No, 1 Spinners 
No. 1 Machine 
No. 2 Machine 
Machine Cop 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
Egyptian Card 
Peeler Combing 
Egyptian Combing 
No. 1 Linters 
No. 2 Linters 
White Clips 
Colored Clips .. 
No. 1 Picker 


Australian 
Fine domestic 


14 Blood 


Carpet (white) 
Carpet (colored) 


Vv; 
4% 


Blood 





7A 
“ee 





THE LARGEST SILK MILL in 
THE U. 8, ADOPTED 


Warren 
Pulley Cover 


in 1900 in preference to all other 
Belt Slipping Preventatives 


and has reordered regularly ever since. The owners wrote a test 
imonial saying that Warren's lulley Cover was 
*“‘A PUEL SAVER" 
**A PRODUCTION AUGMENTER ”’ 

Also adopted by some of the the largest Woolen, Cotton and 
Thread mills. 

Covering for 40 sq. ft. $5.00; 125 sq. ft. 812.00 

First orders on 30 days trial to be paid for only if satisfactory 
after trial. 

ORDER TO-DAY. 


THE WARREN COMPANY, Mfrs., 259 N. Franklin St., Chicago. 


SAVOGRAN 


Cleans Wool, Floors, Anything. 


INDIA ALKALI WORKS, Boston. 








217] LOCATIONS 





WHERE 10 LOCATE 
NEW FACTORIES excun 


ENGLAND 


The BOSTON AND ALBANY R.R. (New England's Two- 
track Trunk Line) is desirous of calling the attention of capital- 
ists and manufacturers to the ADVATAGES POSSESSED 
BY THE DIFFERENT CITIES AND TOWNS ON THEIR 
MAIN AND BRANCH LINES in the shape of 

Unexcelled Sites for New Mills. 
Unlimited Freight Facilities to all parts. 
Close Proximity to Distributing Centres. 
Plenty of Good and Intelligent Help. 
Direct Connections with the Coal Fields. 


GREATER OPPORTUNITIES 


to manufacturers and to general business enterprises than 
can be found anywhere else in the New England States. 
Individuals or Companies wishing to locate new indus- 
tries are respectfully requested to communicate with 


™ Boston and Albany R.R. 


(N. Y.C. and H. R. R.R. CO., Lessee.) 


BOSTON, MASS. 
Ceneral Freight Dept. 


FOR INFORMATION AS TO PASSENGER TRAIN 
SERVICE, ADDRESS PASSENGER DEPARTMENT, B. and 
A. R.K., BOSTON, MASS. Send for ‘*‘ WESTBOUND.” 


Textile Mills 


Located along the lines of the 


Southern Ratlway and 
Mobile & Ohio Railroad 


Have met with steady and re- 
markable success. There are 
yet available in the territory 
traversed by the above roads, 


Excellent Sites 
where COT TON MILLS, 
WOOLEN MILLS, KNIT- 
TING MILLS or any class of 
textile plant for which the owner 
seeks a location, can be success- 
fully established and operated to 
great advantage, 

Parties interested should address 


M. V. RICHARDS, Land and Indus- 
trial Agent, Washington, D C., or 


W. A. MOYER, Agt., 228 Washington 
St., Boston, Mass. 





INDUSTRIES 


ARE 


OFFERED LOCATIONS 


WITH 

Satisfactory Inducements, 
Favorable Freight Rates, 
Good Labor Conditions, 


Healthful Communities, 


ON THE LINES OF 


THE ILLINOIS CENTRAL R. R. 


AND THE 


YAZOO & MISSISSIPPI VALLEY R. R. 


For full information and descriptive 
pamphlet address 


GHRORGH Cc. POWER, 
Industrial Commissioner, 


1 Park Row, CHICAGO, ILL. 





A NOVEL IDEA 





Why not run cotton mill machinery 
by the aid of natural gas if this fuel can 
be obtained in unlimited quantities, in 
the centre of a cotton-growing section 
and with good pure water procurable? 
The above advantage we can offer at a 
certain point on the 


and would advise you, Mr. Textile 
Manufacturer, to write us today relative 
to this unexcelled opportunity. The 
town in question offers exccllent in- 
ducements for a mill and practically 
free fuel in large quantities is assured. 
For information regarding other ex- 
cellent opportunities and literature 
describing the Southwest, address 


M. SCHUL TER enasnttn miaeme 
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The WM. H. LORIMER'S SONS 6O., 


Manufacturers of 


MERCERIZED YARNS 


FOR ALL PURPOSES, 
MERCERIZERS AND DYERS. 


New York Office : Ontario and Lawrence Sts., 
Room 911 New York Life Building, 


346 Broadway. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








R. CREENWOOD & BAULT, 


BLEACHERS w MERCERIZERS 


OF COTTON WARPS AND SKEIN YARNS. 
Globe Bleach and Dye Work 


Oxford and Worth Sts., Frankford. Fa. 140 Chestnut Street, PHILADFTLPHIA. 





me BEST MERCERIZING 


——IS DONE BY THE——— 


NORWICH PROCESSING CORPORATION, NORWICH, CONN. 


Their NEW SUPPLEMENTAL PROCESS on Skein Yarn Intensifies the Lustre to the Limit. 


We are Dyers of all kinds of YARNS cotton” Warps 


We are sure we can give you better work and _ better 
service that you can get elsewhere. A trial will convince. 


T. BROPHY’S SONS, Jasper St., above Clearfield St., - PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


WE DO BLEACHING and DYEING 
especiacty FoR THE KNIT GOODS TRADE. 


GIVE US A TRIAL, 


SAMUEL ROWLAND, Schuylkill Haven Bleach and Dye Works. 


SCHUWYVILL KILI, HAVEN, PA. 


FRANK BAILEY, 


BUILDER OF 


YARN DRYINC semupemntiegsid 


ON THE 
COLD AIR. SYSTEM. Simple, effective, inexpensive Leaves 
1 in beaut ful condition. 
ALSO ON THE 


HOT AIR SYSTEM when great capacity is wanted. 


DYE STICKS, Kettle Sticks anddry and sulphur house Poles, also 

j Sticks to suit the Wolstenholm Machine from natural water grown cedar 

] and Sticks to suit the Klauder-Weldon anc d Lorimer machines from fine: 

grades of lumber, ‘These Sticks have been thoroughly tested, and pro 

nounced the best on tue market, Guarantee satisfaction to buyers 
Write for prices. 


Cedar Brook P.O., Camden Co., N. J. 














DYERS AND FINISHERS 








PENNYPACK YARN FINISHINC CO., 


HOLMESBURG, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Mercerizers, Bleachers, Dyers and 
ree Coners of Yarns. 














PROVIDENCE MILLS COMPANY, 


55th AND CIRARD AVE., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


aerial intintany AND FINISHERS 


Corr “1 dence OF ALL CLASSES OF LINEN GOODS. Tele phi " 
Toweling and Damasks a Specialty. eetio mn 





de F. DAVIDSON, Orianna Bleach Works, 


R of Turkish Towels, Cotton Yarns, Underwear, Tapes and Hosiery. 
Hi Je bbe = gy Towels made up to suit the trade and shipped to any 


oint. Correspondence solicited. 


2560 North 3rd Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


SEND YOUR YARNS TO US TO A. J. BECKLEY CO. 
° 284 Pearl St., New York City. 
Mercerize 
host MEU > 


Ss > 
‘ . “1: 7 “OF ALL KINDS , FOR ALL wane. 
Our process insures Strength, Brilliancy, “POR CORL.ORE. 519 He ao SKE 
JIGS. WASHERS. S TAMP RIES 
SMELTING WoRKS. 5 ov ER aEDh nen 
JceENT RATING WORKS & 
" : _ SEPARA. att Jone sy 


ohe Blissville Mills, tnc. ee < 
NORWICH, CONN. wens 





and Perfect Condition. 





Perforated Copper 


For Wool Scouring, Renser Boxes, Dyeing of Raw 


FOR EMBOSSING AND OTHER CALENDERS. Cotton, Duster Screens, Picker Screens. 
CHAS. A. JOHNSON & CO. fol, Agents PERFORATED SCREENS OF ALL KINDS. 


22 Dey St.. NEW YORK. Factory, Carwood, Mew Jersey. 


Duxbury’s English Calender Roll Papers 





Philadelphia Textile || MERCERIZING MACHINERY 


FOR SKEIN, WARP AND PIECE GOODS 


* 4 
Ss eCi alt Ma chine TENTERING CLIPS AND CLAMPS OF ALL 
DESCRIPTIONS. FINISHING AND SPEC- 
IAL MACHINERY FOR THE TEXTILE 
500 North 12th Street TRADE DESIGNED AND BUILT TO ORDER 


Company PHILADELPHIA, PENN When writing for particulars and prices, please mention 


this magazi.ne 
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FIRTH & FOSTER CO., 
Dyers and Finishers 0:5 Go Mens Wew 


etians, Armures, Soleils, Crepons, also Silk Warp Fabrics, Cotton Warp 
Linings, Suitings, Clays, Serges,Worsted Damasks, Tapestries and Shirtings. 
















Particular attention given to Fast Colors on Cotton and Worsted Yarns, Slubbing 
and Stock Dyeing. Special Black for the Silk Trade on Fine Cotton Yarns. 


MAIN OFFICE AND WORKS: 
York, Emerald and Adams Streets, PHILADELPHIA. 
NEW YORK OFFICE: Silk Exchange, 487 BROADWAY. 




















Established 1881, Bleachers and 


Peter B. Mc Manus, Seer S aay gee Edw. J Sg aughey, | Pawtucket Dyeing Dyers of 


Prest. and Treas 
HOME BLEACH and DYE WORKS, Inc., ad Bleaching Co. corron 
YARNS and 
Ca Manufactures ofGlased | STOCKINET 
Yarns, 
















232 Front St., Pawtucket, R. I. 


MARYLAND BLEACH AND DYE WORKS, 


J 
| 
BALTIMORE, MD. 












Dyeing, Bleaching and Mercerizing of all grades of 
Cotton Yarn, Oxidized, Sulphur and direct 


FAST BLACK. 
Tube and Cone Winding. UNIVERSAL SYSTEM, 








DYERS AND BLEACHERS OF COTTON YARNS, | 
Fast Colors for the Woolen Trade. Capacity 20,000 lbs. per day. | 


Office and Works, Pawtucket, R. |. 


INCRAHAMVILLE DYE WORKS, 


of Cotton Yarns in long or Short Chain Warps 
‘ d Skein, in FAST COLORS, FOR BLEACHING 
Dyers and Bleachers PURPOSES, Cross Dyeing, Ginghams, Ete. 


Also Dyers of Turkey Reds and Indigo Blues for all purposes in either Warp or Skein. 









Telephone PAWTUCKET, FR. I. 


DYE STICKS ‘The 0. & P. Rothe M't’g and Supply Co., Ltd 


+ > - 
Drying and Sulphur House Poles of Natural Round Water | DYE AND BLEACH PLANTS 
Grown Cedar for Cotton, Wool, etc. Special Hardwoods in | for Hosiery, Underwear and Skein Yarns installed and 















Standard No. 1 and “Selects’’ without knots, grades, for equipped complete. 
Silk Dyeing. Manufactured bv, prices and all information Oxidizing, L ictetns: and Chroming Machines, Tom-Toms, 
from Bleaching Kiers, Tanks, Vats, etc. 
E. M. -vecmaaaes. Formulas sold for * “Bleuohing Black Colors and 
eac & 
601 Mariner and “erchant Bid¢.. eee Philadelphia. | 
4 - NORRISTOWN, 








The Lawrence Dye Works (0. 


LAWRENCE, MASS. 


Dyers and Finishers. 


Worsted and Cotton Yarns, Slubbing and Raw 
Stock. Worsted and Woolen Men’s Wear, Dress 
Goods, Cotton Worsteds, Winding and Spooling. 
Dealers in Colored Cotton Yarns. 







Re-Dyers and Re-Finishers of 
Worsteds and Woolens. 


N. Y. Office, 52 Howard St. 








DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS 


A. KLIPSTEIN & CO. 


Sole Agents for the Society of Chem- 
ical Industry, Basle, Switzerland. 


Dyestaiis an 





C\eMCOls 


Fast Colors for Wool and Cotton and full line of direct 
Cotton Colors. : 


CARBIDE BLACK E 

Cheapest and best one dip Cotton Black in the market. 
Chrome Fast Blacks F & R Gallocyanine. Thiophenol, 
(Sulphur) Black. Pyrogen (Sulphur) Blue. : 


Headquarters for Caustic Potash, 90 per cent. Carbonate of Potash. 
Chlorate of Potash and Soda. Tannic Acid, Bleaching Powder. 


RS wh UE, UE Sy . “9 tee : 
eee 
ee 








124 PEARL STREET : : NEW YORK. 


Branches: Boston, Providence, Philadelphia, Chicago, Hamilton and Montreal, Canada. 
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H. A. Tletz & Co. 


Succ:ssors to Dyestuff Department 


Victor Koechi & Co. 


IMPORTERS OF 


NEW YORK e e 
BOSTON Alizarines 


PHILADELPHIA — 

PROVIDENCE Aniline Colors 
CHICAGO 

CHARLOTTE, N. C. 

ATLANTA, GA. Fast Sulphur Colors 
NEWARK, N. J. 


MONTREAL ; 
FRANKFURT o/mAIN indigo M LB 








BOSSON @©@ LANE, 
MANUBPACTURERS 
ALIZARINE ASSISTANT B. & L. ANTI-CHLORINE (ultra bleaching process.) 
TURKEY RED OIL OLO SOFFENE (superior cotton softener.) 
SOLUBLE OILS BI-SULPHITE OF SODA. 
OLEINE | SIZING AND FINISHING COMPOUNDS. 

Works and Main Office, ATLANTIC, MASS. (Suburb of Boston.) 











DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS 














Farbenfabriken of Eiberfeld Go. 


40 Stone Street, New York. 


BOSTON. PHILADELPHIA. CHICACO. 


AN EXCELLENT SUBSTITUTE FOR INDIGO ON COTTON IS 


Katigen Indigo 


(PATENTED.) 


IMPORTERS OF——— 


ALIZARINE, “ANILINE COLORS 


ee AND a 


DYESTUFFS. 








CINCINNATI, O. 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA, 
Berlin Aniline Works = o»2.cumorm,»<. 


Manufacturers and sole importers of 
Union Colors ebsie P 


For all Kinds of Fabrics, Dyeing Perfectly Level Sulphur Black | 


Shades. Aniline Colors for Cotton, Wool, 


Silk, Paper and pen a n d E xX t r a 2 B 


SEND FOR RECIPES, SAM~ Sratiote ly Map and atan mvashundig: Sash to eoutetng: 
PLES AND PARTICULARS 


ONE OPERATION. NO AFTER-TREATMENT. 
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JOHN J. KELLER & CO., 


Inc., 


104 and 106 Murray St., NEW YORK. 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


Aniline Colors, Dyestuffs, Dyewood & Sumac Extracts. 


BOSTON, PROVIDENCE. 


PHILADELPHIA, 


ATLANTA. TORONTO. 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 


Aniline Color and Extract Works, formerly John R. Ceigy, 


Basle, Switzerland and Grenzach, Germany. 





MOLT BROTHERS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


INDIGO BLUE DIE 


ALSO DYERS OF WOOL AND STOCK, YARN AND PIECES, 
UNIONS, ETC. ALL SHADES. WOOL SCOURING. 


MILELBURY, 


MASS. 


All work done by experienced workmen and guaranteed to give satisfaction. 








SPECIALTIES 
For DYERS AND PRINTERS 





HEMOLIN Patented 
MORIN YELLOW « 


BARAZOLIN ws 
GRANULAR TANNIN  *¢ 


LOGWOOD 

FUSTIC | 
HYPERNIC ( —*tracts 
SUMAC 


NITRITE Soda 
HYPOSULPHITE ‘* 
SULPHIDE 
ANILINE OIL 

ANILINE SALTS 
CHEMICAL and DYESTUFFS 


THE SELLING CO. 


186 Front Street, NEW YORK. 
Boston. Philadelphia. 








Autogene Black 


A NEW DIRECT DYEINC 
SULPHUR BLACK FOR 
COTTON 
Fast to Light, Air, Alkali, Acid and 
Strong Soaping. Requiring no fixing 
with Metallic Salts nor Atmospheric 
Ageing, 


SYKES & STREET, 


396 Ailantic Ave., 85 Water St, 215 Chestnut St, 
BOSTON. WEW YORK. PHILADELPHIA. 














BAILY-RODGERS CO. Ltd. 


Aniline Colors. 
34 MOORE ST., NEW YORK, 





DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS 
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Gassella 
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The Solvay Process 
Company, tamer mca.” 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


SODA ASH CAUSTIC SODA 


In all Commercial Tests. All Tests. 





Mono-Hydrate Crystals, Snow Flake Crystals, 


For Wool Soap and Scouring. For Mercerizing 
Cotton, Bleaching, Dyeing, ete. For Silk Makers, ete. 


Sole Agents, WING & EVANS, 22 William St., N. Y. 
West Indies Chemical Works, Ltd., 
“crews LOGWOOD EXTRACTS cor cous. 


DILLON & CO., 20 Cedar St., New York, SOLE AGENTS FOR THE 


UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


ROUBAIX WOOL 
SCOURING SALTS F. E. ATTEAUX & CO., 








The best scour for wool in the world. BOSTON, MASS. 
A perfect solvent of grease in any form, 
can be used on Raw Wool, Yarns, or 
Piece Goods. TREMLEY BRAND 


Sole Agents for the 


Does not injure the fibre, and leaves the 


& 2 
wool clean, soft and lofty. 
Sold entirely on merit. Order a barrel | ) ; 0 (| 


for trial. 
Will cost you nothing if unsatisfactory. Purest and Best Made. 
L. - FORTNER, —n 


IMPORTER AND DEALER OF 
H. S. Vv I L A. Aniline Colors, 
115 So. Second St., PHILA., PA. Dyestuffs and Extracts. 
NEW VILAL BLACK EXTRA, AN IMPROVED SULPHUR BLACK. 


E. M. THAYER & CO. 
mporters ar qr turers 
1OoSsS-llI2 BROAD STREET, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
Special Colors for 


COTTON, WOOL, COLORS--BLUE, BLACK, BROWN, ANILINE, AND ALIZARINE COLORS. 
SILK AND MIXEDGOODS. EXTRACTS,SCOURING COMPOUNDS, COTTON SOFTENERS, SIZES, etc. 





Safest to use with the Sulphur Colors. 
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C. Bischoff 8 Co., »ssytitit: 
139 ront St.; iladelphia. 
- DISCHhO O., “Fie, 
88 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK. wa fee. eee 
Pyrol Blacks, Pyrol Brown, Pyrol Bronze, Pyrol Olive, 
Pyrol Green, Pyrol Yellow, Pyrol Blue. 


New fast one-dip sulphur colors standing acid, alkali, sunlight, etc. 





No after treatment required. 


THE SHARPLESS DYEWOOD EXTRACT CO., 


Offices: 648, 650, 651, The Bourse, PuiLApELPHTA. 











Warehouse: 22 N. Front Street, PHILADELPHIA. Works: CHESTER. PA. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


LOCWOOD, 


Dyewoods FUSTIC, 
and 


BARK, 


Extracts. ee 





ARABOL MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


155 William Street, New York. 


Sizing, Stiffening, Softening and Finishing Compounds, Glues, Gums, 
Dextrines, Starches, China Clay, Bone Size and Grease, 
Soap, Tallow, Weighteners, 
EVERYTHING IN SIZINGS, Etc. SAMPLES MATCHED. HICH CRADE COODS. 


Starch, Dextring a" Gums, ST seesauesen sen a °°” 
Cassava Starch 1.02 ss 
Gives a smooth uniform finish, perfectly trans>arent. 


HENRY A. ELWELL & CO., 5 No. Front Street, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


ARTHUR BIRCH Treas. 


ARLINGTON [MACHINE WorKS, 


BLEACH, DYE, PRINT AND FINISHING MACHINERY, 
ARLINGTON HEIGHTS, MASS. 
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NORWOOD ENGINEERING COMPANY, 


FLORENCE, MASS. 




















hon 
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WILSON FILTERS — FIRE HYDRANTS 


Our filters are already in use in a number of the representative textile mills of the 
eountry, from whom we have received many expressions of satisfaction. Our 
representative will call and explain our system whenever desired. 





TAUNTON-NEW BEDFORD COPPER CO., 


NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 


Copper Printing Rollers, Singe Plates anu Sheets. 


. ‘Superior Quality. 
OUR GUARANTEE: | Prompt Shipments. 





Dyeing, Bleaching, Printing and Finishing Machinery. 


PAPER ROLLS, SPECIAL MACHINERY BUILT TO ORDER. 
STEEL ROLLS, 


BRASS ROLLS, THE FRANKFORD MACHINE WORKS, 


SUEDE ‘aalee FRANKFORD, PHILA., PA. 





& % <>. We Build 
ee TANKS 
va OF ALL SIZES 


Pine, Cedar, Cypress and 
Southern Pine 
Draw Lugs for Tank Hoops 
GET OUR ESTIMATES 


D. B. STEVENS @ CO., 
145-147 Turner St., Auburn, Me. 





MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 


G. WOOLFORD WOOD TANK MFG. CO. 


Cedar and Cypress Vats, Tanks, Dye Tubs, Round- Back Piece Goods’ Dye Tubs, 
a Sa fiws! rs. Bleaching Tubs, 

meng Boiling Kiers, 

rence | Reservoir, and 


| ANYTHINGIN 
THE SHAPE 
OF A TANK. 














We now have our new 
plant, covering over two 

; : 
acres of ground, in com- 
vee running order, and 
can serve you to any ex- 


tent pret with promptness 


OFFICE, REAL ESTATE TRUST BUILDING, 


S. E. Cor. Broad and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia. 


WORKS, DARBY, PA., P., W. & B. R. R. 











“Absolutely safe and reliable. Ask your 
Jrvends.”” 


Did You Ever 
Calculate 


what the money loss to 
your factory and_ stock 
would be if your water tank 
should burst and flood your 
plant? Take it off the roof 
and put it on a CALDWELL 
TOWER. The first cost is 
small compared to what it 
will surely save you in the 
end. Catalogue and price 


DWE list for the asking, 


W. E. CALDWELL CO., 
Preah ph Bg Louisville, Ky. 
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The New Cup Defender “Reliance” 


will be a Wind Jammer. 

THE BARNEY FAN is an Air Pusher. 

A mill man suggests that a Barney fan be used to fur- 
nish a steady breeze for the cup defender. Says he don't 
see why it shouldn't work as wel/ as it does in his mill. 
We may go into the yachting field later, but just now we 
are selling Barney Fans for any air-moving jobs around 
a mill and guarantee them to do the work. 


BARNEY VENTILATING FAN WORKS, 9Ss%ea.tt" Svare, 


ALBERT B. FRANKLIN, Proprietor. 





SMITH, DRUM & CoO. 


BUILDERS OF 


Blackman Fans pyeinc MACHINERY 


With Direct Connected Engines. J 


ECONOMICAL Zimsr cosr 


ui berun at any speed and any 
ig Shafting and belts 


For Dye Rooms, Factories, 
Boiler Rooms, or where there 
is moisture or dust they are 
the best apparatus ever in 
stalled, 


E. M. NICHOLS, HUSSONG DYEING MACHINE 
theatthe otherein an open tral, it being sccepted, the others rejected 
639 Arch’St., = PHILADELPHIA, PA, | Sinzcing Muchines for Knit Goods, Mercerizing Machiner 
Machines. Piece Goods, Bleaching wuiliaer Riachinene. 


2503-9 Coral St.,above Cumberland, Phila., Pa. 


Cypress Tanks and Vats 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. | 


Write for particulars, 





Cypressi« remarkable for its great durability. There iano other woed se 
well adapted to: the manufacture of Tanks, Vats, Cisterns, Dye Tubs,etc. We 
nandle Cypress fr vm the Stump, and our atock is of the best. 

Our Tank Factory is complete. Letus know your wants. 


THE A. T. STEARNS LUMBER CO., BOSTON. 





MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 








‘*Have you tried 


The Berry System 
of Drying 


A.HUN BERRY, 
23 West First St., 


on your machine?” BOSTON. 





| 
PAUL Baer, NEW ENGLAND VENTILATING & HEATING 

















Coppersmith, Manufacturer of Copper Kettles and 


COPPER LOGWOOD EXTRACTORS | Plain and Jackets 
@, COMPANY. 
. \ 


Venti'ating, Heat- 
ing, Humidifyving, 
Cotton and Wool 
Conveying by Blow- 
er System, ‘bin Cyl- 
inders, Roving 
Drawing Cans, Se 
arators, Taj 
leys. 











, -_——S 


Copper Steam Pipes, Coils, Dipners, Steam Boards ; 926, 928 930 Manton Ave., 


aud Heavy-Tinned Steam Cylinders, 


831 N. Fourth Street, PHILADELPHIA. PROVIDENCE, RR. I. 


Repairing Neatly Done. 


THE CYPRESS LUMBER C0, | Your Business 


If you want the best 
TANK or VAT 
Tank is to investigate 








( UR make of Tanks and Vats, as they last for a 

lifetime Upon request. we will be pleased to 
send you our latest catalogue, dimensions, capac- 
ities, weights and prices of Tanks from 70 to 100,661 


gallons. 


G. M. DAVIS & SON, Palatka, Fla. 
} Branch Office, 26 Cortlandt St., N. Y. City. 


Factory. 














APALACHICOLA, FLORIDA. 





Established 1868. 


AMOS H. HALL, SON & CO., 


Mauufacturers of 


Cedar Vats an Tanks 


2915-2933 North Second Street, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
sand Tanks of all kinds for Dyers, Bleachers, Factories, ete, Ny 
Down Town Office, 140 Chestnut Street, Corner Second. | 


Mt 
ii, — 

Hours from 12 to 1. SS 
——S —— 
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McMICHAEL & WILDMAN MFG. CO. 


IRGULAR RIB KNITTING JIAGHINERY 


AUTOMATIC AND PLAIN 


For all classes of Ribbed Hosiery and Underwear, Combination Suits, ean etc, 




















AUTOMATIC BODY MACHINE. HOSIERY RIBBER. 


ESTABLISHED REPUTATION FOR LARGEST PRODUCTION, BEST 
QUALITY FABRIC, DURABILITY, ECONOMY OF OPERATION 


Full Particulars, Description and Samples Furnished upon Application to the 


McMICHAEL & WILDMAN MFG. CO. 


NORRISTOWN, PENN. 
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FOR 
SEAMLESS 
HOSIERY 


P74 





Best method of trans- 
ferring ribbed legs and 
tops. 





y4 


ALL 
KINDS AND 
GAUGES 


— 





Greatest production of 
perfect work at least 
cost. 





All latest attachments and improvements. 





Our new type of machine, just out, having absolutely positive feed 
on pattern mechanism, which is set by dial, and graduated disc when 
changing styles and sizes, is one of the greatest improvements in 
knitting machines for a long time. 


For particulars address 


MAYO KNITTING MACHINE & NEEDLE CO., F*ANS\'N, FALES: 


Philadelphia Office : Knickerbocker Building, Cor. 6th and Arch Sts. 


We manufacture all kinds of Latch Needles of superior quality. 
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During the past month the home of the celebrated 


Ruth Automatic Machines 





Has been in a very 


UP-SET 


condition, due to 
the preparations 
for and the remov- 
al of the entire 
plant to the large 
and convenient 
quarters erected 
for us in the hustl- 
ing City of York, 
Penn. Our business 
has inereased so 
largely and rapidly 
that we were com- 
pelled to seek 
inereased fa- 
cilities for turning 
outour work. We 
are now fixed in 
our new factory 
and we are prepar- 
ed to fill all orders 


promptly. 








Ata recent test 
of one of our 
machines the 
following re- 
sults were ob- 
tained. A 6 1-2 
in. top was made 
every 40 seconds, 
at the rate of 3 
every two min- 
utes, or 9S oOo 
every hour, or 
SOO every 
day of ten hours 
run equal to 
7s Doz. 
per day. 











Have you 
tried 
Our famous 


NEEDLES ? 


Absolute guarantee 
with each machine 


Every machine full 
automatie 








Our Machines 
EXCEL 
in PRODUCTION, 
EASE OF 
OPERATION, QUAL- 
ITY OF FABRIC, 
SIMPLICITY and 


DURABILITY 








Ruth Automatic Knitting Machine Go. “::z7,"" 


Norristown, Pa. 
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AAS Ahi 


eae on im 


Spring, 1904 Line 
EDGINGS and BRAIDS 


WAYNE: 


ANUUELAL CAVERN 


WUULEMERETER RANA! 


Vv 
5 


LTE CH 
HTT Ile nn 


sae 
iw 


YINPEAE MARANA 


STUART 


NOW READY. 





TIT eT 


5 


x 


\J 
S 


AU 


All Goods Sold Direct. 


MILLS AT 
CERMANTOWN PHILADELPHIA 


BASILE La TEP Ny They Ltd 


IY 


UL AULT 


PATA TAT THTTT TI 


ELL L LLL. 
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NYE « TREDICK COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Circular Rib Knitting Machinery, 


UNDERWEAR MACHINERY, 


For Ladies’ Vests, Combination Suits, Corset Covers, etc., Men's Underwear, Sweaters, ete. 





New Improved Sleeve Machines, Machines for Rib Hosiery, Rib Tops and Cuffs. 


LATEST IMPROVEMENTS ON ALL MACHINES. 


Fh OD com BERET 


MECHANICAL STOP MOTIONS 


For Circular Rib Knitting Machines. 


OFFICE AND SHOW ROOMS: 


606 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


The “INVINCIBLE” 


A machine of the highest U 
grade. 


<n sh Full Automatic 


in operation. 
A Big Producer. 


A) —_— 
Gauge of machine 4 x Knitting 


ehanged by simple chang- 
ing cylinders. _IN : s 
The Invineible METHOD a Machine 
OF TRANSFERRING RIBBED = = ; 
TOPS is quicker and more semen ah sa , 
positive than others. 


No experience required to 
transfer ribbed tops by this 


method. te ! af . pears 
YARN CHANGED automat- A , <=. 1A Y ocr. 27,30. SEAMLESS 
ically without revolving CH 1,86. 


bobbins. a i) : a | : HOSIERY 


Write for Catalogue. ry 


PANTUCKET.RE, JENCKES MFG. CO. 2323238 





For all kinds and gauges of 
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CIRCULAR KNITTING MACHINES 


Either plain or full automatic, with 
stop motions complete, for 


Ribbed Underwear, Sweaters, 
Cardigans, Cuffs and Anklets. 


The Leighton Circular Machines are the only ones 
which Rack or Shog the needles for fancy borders; 
also built for automatic striping; and with from 4 to 
16 feeds for underwear. 





Also Builders of ABEL WINDERS, SEAMERS and LOOPERS. 


LEICHTON MACHINE CoO., 
Manchester, N. H. 





: ron es Our 
aie EN AI | Superior 
Needles |r Le | or Sunken 

{ Rivet Head 


For all es eg Pee | 
a 4 f Bee Needles 
Knitting ? S| aa 


Machines. money every day 


in the year. 


Dodge Needle Co.,Manchester,N.H. 





We now build, with or without differential motion, for wind- 
ing on Bobbins from Skein or Cop, 


THE ABEL WINDERS 
Abel Seamers 
and Loopers 


IN CONNECTION WITH OUR LINE OF 


AUTOMATIC RIB KNITTING 
MACHINERY. 


LEIGHTON MACHINE CO., Manchester, N. H. 
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H. Brinton & Co. 


213-215 Race Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


BUILDERS OF 


Knitting Machinery 
For HOSIERY and UNDERWEAR. 


Complete Estimates Furnished. Send tor 


Particulars, 


The cut shows our Improved Automatic Ribber with 
Welt and Slack Course for Half Hose, Tops and Ribbed 


Legs. 





Adams Rib ana Top Cutting Machine 


FULLY AUTOMATIC. 
Cuts all Fabrics with or without Welts. Requires no trimming after passing through machne, 
Perfectly clean work. 


Solidity. . a : Cutting 
| and 
Working 
Absolute é | Parts 
Positive : Hardened 
Movements. . Steel. 


Simplicity. 


Best ae eo sai . Easy 
Materials. | | me ‘iota Running. 


Faise Weits cut out automatically. 1,500 dozen pairs, cut per day by one operator. 
Savingof Labor and Goods. Can be operated by boy or girl. Accidents 
impossible. No Special Attachments. Patented in the U.S. A. and Europe. 
Sole Manufacturers and Agents for the U.S. A., 


McMichael & Wildman Manufacturing Co., Norristown, Pa 
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JAMES TAY LOR, 


835 Arch Street, - - Philadelphia, Penn. 


KNITTING MACHINERY 


OF ALL KINDS. NEW AND SECOND HAND. 
A RARE OPPORTUNITY TO BUY. 


Reliance hollow plate screw press, 10 plates 34 by 45. 
2 Double Rib Machines, 68 and 7o inch. 
1 Warping Mill and Beamer. 


3 Lever hosiery presses. 





60 Brinton 34 auto. knitters, sizes 24 to 314, 2 cylinders each. 
Ke) Loopers, Stor point. 
1 Adams Rib top cutter. 
t Mayo automatic knitters, 15S needles, lace or plain. 
6 Cornely hosiery embroidery machines. 
1 New Standard automatic button-hole machine. 
550 ‘Tompkins bobbins. 
2 Crane tables, 2 heads each, 18 and 20 inch. 
t McCreary double roll napper, 36 inch, like new. 
30 Ribbed underwear machines, 8 to 20 inch, 
8 Union Special finishing machines. 
1 Singer lock stitch horn machine. 
1 Lamb 36 inch jacket machine. 
WwRrRItTrE FOR COMPLETE List. 


We are always in the market to buy good second-hand Knitting and Finishing Machinery 


High Speed 
Rib Knitting 
Machinery. 


Our latest nodel machinery has been designed to run at very 
high speed, giving large production. This is accomplished with 
fewer seconds, less breakage of needles, less jar and wear and 
tear on machines than has been customary at lower speeds. 





We also make Special 


STRIPING AND DESIGNING MACHINES 


for Fancy Golf Stockings, Bathing Suits, Sweaters, Toques, To- 
gan Caps, Skirts, ete. 


Our Machinery gives large produc ion 
at low eost and enables manufacturers 
to meet the market always and make 
a profit. 





STAFFORD & HOLT; 
LITTLE FALLS, N. Y. 
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The T,AIVIB, LEADER OF KNITTERS, 


Original and Still the Best. 
Most widely used; being operated in every 
‘ivi “1 country in the world. For 3 
le « ription, prices, etc., see cat: logue. to l 


CIRCULAR MACHINES, YY: : 
7 nO Pes ! 
-RANEENR eacuaues. ‘ ; . ; e Ns ee : 


LAMB KNITTING 
MACHINE COMPANY, 


P.O. Box 5888, Chicopee Falis, Mass. 


J. E. WOODHEAD, L. D. SANBORN, 
100 22d St., Chicago. Room 505 Wool Exchange, New York. 


Striping Attachments National Spring-Beard Needle 


for Latch and Spring MACHINE 
Needle Knitting Machines 


These Stripers are mong rapidly adopted by representative mill 
among whom may be meutioned: 

Whitman Bros, and Gilbert male ting Co., Little Falls, N. ¥ 
Commercial Mi " oy: R. Forbes ( “ip Hespeler, Ont.; H 
gienic Underwear Ce , Phila.; Gantner & Mattern, San Francisco j This Talls the 
Gonzales Mill, Mexico ; Whole Story. 

Send for Particulars Best re- 


sults guar- 

BABCOCK MACHINE WORKS anteedat 300 
FORT PLAIN, N. Y. ee to 400 revo- 

lutions per 
minute, ac 
cording to 
guage, hence 


per cent, 














For Seamless Hosiery. 


The only Machine on which the speed is advertised. 











: overallother 
Lakeport, N. H. . . machines, 
Successors to Least cost 

Pepper Manufacturing Co. P for repairs, 
smallest 
needle break 
age and low- 
est per cent. 
of menders, 


Mauufacturers of 


Knitting | poraresret 


le NA TIONAL 


i As \ 
; in © Fullautoma- 
Machinery, | gt : erases snl mpeg tical 


double - sole 
INCLUDING PHILADELPHIA and hi ° h- 


Pheel splicer. 


Pepper's Flat Ribbed : 23 e es ‘ Device for 


Ee producing a 
Cuff Machines E a crea variety 
5 = : ns Gat res of lace ef- 
Automatic Welt and Loose Course a Meee fects, with 
Machines for Stock Tops New 2 ~ breakag 
= By aps. — ‘ n reakage 
Circular Stripers with We t, Loose = es " 
Course and Striping (Automati: of StICReS 
for Short Cuffs, Sock Tops, Hose 4 and no. in- 
Legs, Wristers, etc. So" fringement. 


Golf and Bicycle Stocking Machines, For full particulars, call or address 


qrnsunan aenaee shagweune NATIONAL AUTOMATIC KNITTER CO., 


For Men’s Underwear, Ladies* and Misses’ Hose Legs anil 724, 726, 728 Cherry Street, 
Leggins. Correspondence Solicited, PHILADELPHIA. 
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EX GELS] QR Standard Machine 


Knitting Machine Mfg. Co. Superior 


BUILDERS OF 


KNITTING MACHINERY ‘a 


Others in 
Economy 
of 


























" 


haleg 


“ 


Built, 
Easiest 
Operated, 
Superior 
Fabric. 


( 
r 
& 
t 
t 
t 
; 
: 
oe 





STANDARD B, Automatie Double Sole 
and all Improvements. STANDARD C, 
the only Automatic Heel and Toe 
Changer. STANDARD D, Automatie 
oe Machine, None other in the 


Two-Feed 7-8 Automatic for Ladies String market. 
Work, also Black Legs with White Feet. 
Regular 7-8 Automatic for all classes of Cot- STANDARD MACHINE C0. 
ton Hose. Special 3-4 Automatie for Wool. 
508 Ludlow St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Allentown, Pa., U. Ss. A. Estimates Furnished for Complete Hosiery Plant. 
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Best Knitting Machines 


IMPROVED CONSTRUCTION 


High 
Speed, 
Excellent 
Work- 
manship. 


Auto. Rib-top, Fancy-stitch Jacquard Machines. 


Everywherein work. 80,000 Machines sold. 


CLAES & FLENTJE, 


Muehihausen, Thur, Germany. 





THE BEST 


Full-Fashioned 
Hosiery Machines 


Simplicity, durability, large production, fine work 
are the characteristics of the machines for 
knitting fashioned hosiery made by the 


CHEMNITZER 


WIRKWAAREN - MASCHINENFABRIK 


(Formerly Sehubert & Salzer) 
CHEMNITZ, GERMANY. 


Representative for the United States, 


OTTO WALTHER, 591 Bourse Building, Philadeiphia, 


TOMPKINS BROS. Troy, N.Y. 


Knitters, Wiaders, Burrs, Attachments. 





Established 1849, S. R. Mason, Treas. and Mer 


MASON BRUSH WORKS, 


Manufacturers and Repairers of 


Mass. Corp. 


‘yi “a Oitilsgaes ~ 
bj e b 
4. Be ee) iy 


CARD ROLL. 
Mill and Machine Brushes 
For Textile, Paper Mills, Ete. 


Write for Catalogue, WORCESTER, MASS, 





Established 1862, 


CHRISTIANA MACHINE WORKS 


Christiana, Pa. 


ENGINEERS, FOUNDERS and MACHINISTS, 
Mfrs. of Turbine Water Wheels, 
mlapted to allduties, Power Transmitting 
Machinery. Gearing, Rope Wheels, Fric. 
tion Clutches, Shafting, Pulleys, Hangers, 
etc, BG Catalogues on application. 


CYPRESS WATER TANKS 


Rest in the World. Send for Catalogue. 


Write for F, LEWIS & CO., Ltd. 


delivered prices. H, 
316 Baronne St., New Orleans, La. 








WILFRED WELLS, 


Sole Manufacturerof the 


CHAMPION HOSIERY STAMNIP. 


PATENTED JANUARY 7, 1896, 


The Only Perfect Stamp for Hosiery, Underwear and all Woven Fabrics. 


505 W. Lehigh Avenue, 


BLOCKS FOR'PRINTING HOSIERY 
: : PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





WILLIAM C. BULL, 
Drying Form Boards 


For Ladies’, Gents’, and Children’s Goods. 
LATEST STYLES. 
BEST WORKMANSHIP. 


BENNINGTON, VERMONT. 


MAKER OF 


OF EVERY VARIETY. 
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PAXTON & O’NEILL’S 


3-4 AUTOMATIC KNITTER 


FOR ALL KINDS AND GUAGES OF SEAMLESS HOSIERY. 


Has the preference wherever used over 7.8 and full automatics. Because it makes as much or more goods 
and bet'er goods, Costs less for repairs. Gives less trouble to fixers. Range on Half H , from the 
coarsest to 260 needle. 

Exclusive rights to BROWN’S ATTACHMENTS FOR LACE EFFECT, 


Cylinders and Dials for all size Machines. 127 Bread Street, Phila. 











AUTOMATIC IRONING and PRESSING MACHINE for KNIT GOODS. 


7 machine irons one presses ribbed and flat under- 
wear, giving a fine, smooth finish and most attractive 
appearance to the goo ds. not to be obtained in any other 
way. It does not break buttons. Ine xpensive and easy 
to pa pan and has large capacity. Knitting mills using 
them are greatly ple ased with results. This method of tin. 
ishing is sure to come into universal use. Send for further 
particulars to 


J. W, CRAW LAUNDRY MACHINERY CO., 
SOUTH NORWALK, CONN. 





HEPWORTH & CO.’S 


Patent Single-Stitch 


LOOPING MAGHINE. 


Now lle working #4 pe re inside, ave ore. the 
‘King of need nd points an picking up 
i metal 


Single and Double Stitch, or Both Combined. 


JOHN W. HEPWORTH & CO., 
N. W. Cor. Lehigh Ave. and Mascher Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 











BOARDS FOR FAST BLACK DYERS 





Hosiery 





Boards. 


I sige 21 TAYLOR Si 
Po T Pearson (22 Tenge Puica 
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German Knitting 
Machinery 


For Fancy and 
Full Fashioned Coods. 








Our Specialties are for Machines for 
Knitting SWEATERS, GOLF JACKETS, 
FANCY VESTS, Etc., in Plain, Honey- 
combed and Other Fancy Stitches. 


Our Steam Power Machines are fully 
Automatic. One operator attends four ma- 


chines. 


Also Hand Power Machinery. 
Also Underwear, Glove 
and Mitten Machinery. 


B. H. LUDWIG, Hawley, Pa. 








WOLFGANG RICHTER, 


Importer and Builder of 


Full Fashioned Knitting Machinery 


N. E. Corner Third and Creen Streets, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 














IMIP OR TANT. 


We have just issued our 1903 General Catalogue and 2 Special Cata- 
logues, comprising - e 

all classes of... 

They contain all Hosiery Machinery 
information that 


can possibly be given and we ask all interested to apply tous. Will be 
sent post free on application to WILDT & CO., Leicester, England, 


Agents for Bolton’s Unshrinkable Process for which the sole right 
for U. S. A. is for disposal. 


Has already been sold for Canada, Germany, England, Norway 
and Sweden, Denmark, Italy, Switzerland, Etc. 
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1.400 PAYNE WINDERS IN USE 


For Hosiery Mfrs., Wind for Cop, Skein or Bobbin. 


G. W. Payne. G. M. Fanning. 


bly f Vt GEO. W. PAYNE & CO 


| ai : . an j - (Est. 1865, Payne & Mathewson.) 

n y + : / r 7 
| iv It Tie 12 fe eS eo ee ees . Builders of the 
~—- ~~, jo fos eae SS el cee i ae .\ = improved 


ie pene het Upright Spoolers, 


t nes ! WT ise we ’ 
Te ee ee ie Ls - ' 
. —— it i : ? , 4 To Spool from Cop, 
; Skein or Bobbin. 





ie 
' 
_ 


; 
; 


4 
— - ergy . Doubling Spoolers, for 
\| [ yi — : doubling 2, 3, or more 
am A Pm - ends into one, 
Bo, +] 


J Upright Quillers, Quill 
) i, " ; ' mo f q from Cop, Skein or 
4 y : oc TR I ns E Bobbin. 
— 2 Ring Dresser, Spooler and 
’ Reet Spindles, Cop Skewers. 
Warp, Spool, Spooler, Guides. 
Bolsters and Stops Made and 
Repaired at Short Notice. 


OFFICE, 102 BROAD STREET 
Pawtucket, R. I. 





A. McMICHAEL, CRAWFORD 


Machinist, HOLLOW STEAM 


Repairs to Hosiery and Underwear Machines, | Fi PLATE 
Cylinders and Dials of every description. -ail PRESS 


For Knit or Woolen Goods. 


5 : — ; The most reliable machine of th: 
. ‘ «| kind on the market. 


PR P q 
22 Armat Street, near Main, Germantown, | ~ i ouameain e yeaa 


PHILADELPHIA, PA Su rs to ; 
J. J. CRAWFORD & SON, 
We HARDEN all CYLINDERS and DIALS : a . + NASHUA, NN. Ft. 


large and small. | ; “ Established 1868 


SEYFERT & DONNER, “MEnMIT 


BUILDERS OF ALL 
KINDS OF 


Flat Knitting 
_ Machines 


(LATCH NEEDLES) 




















Inventors of the S. & D. Narrowing 
and Widening Machine. 


ee — eee Se 
* ELECTRIC STOP MOTION. DOUBLE MOTION OF 
Improvements for Power [lachines pxrrern-cnain, no long chains required. AUTO 
MATIC STRIPING APPARATUS, for 6 Colors. Fancy Knitting Machines with New Jacquard M«chanism similar to 
the Weaving Jacquard, Patent Brushes for latch opening. More than 30 different models of HAND-KNITTING [MACHINES. 
Patentees and sole makers of the ‘* TEUTONIA,”’ best and quickest hand-knitting machine for hose and half hose. 
Griswold heel, narrowed toe. 
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FULL AUTOMATIC 


Fashionin 


g-Mecnine 


(Making AUTOMATIC ee and WIDENINGS) 


For all kinds of plain and ribbed goods as: Seamless Legs, Drawers, Combinations, Sleeves, Suits, Blouses, etc. 


Most Reliable and Productive Machine! 


Paris 1900, Gold Medal! 
Special types for different articles 


Paris 1900, Gold Medal! 


Number of heads to order 


Automatic Sweater Machine 





With Independent Heads, Latest Improvement 
Recognized as ‘“‘ The Best"’ 
Ask for sample 


Cteins @Flentje 


MUHLHAUSEN, THUR, GERMANY 


nape gen cu state gaug 





CHARLES COOPER, 


BENNINGTON, VERMONT. 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Knitting Machinery 


Flat and Circular Rib, both Spring and Latch 
Needle, Plain Circular Machines, Lead or 


A 


es a “2 * 


Trick Cylinder, Spring Needie Cylinder 
Rib-Top Machines, for making Cuffs, Drawer 
Bottoms and Shirt Borders. Spring and 
Latch Knitting Needles, Burr Wheels, 
Burr Blades, Sinkers, Jacks, etc. 


COLLARETTE ATTACHMENT 


Branch Shop, Amsterdam, W. Y, 
Philadelphia Office, * The Bourse,” 
European Office, 68 Deansgate Arcade, Manchester, England, 


a. 3 
TS 


C. J. SIBBALD, General Representative, 160 Sixth Ave., 
Upper Troy, N. Y. Telephone No. 4325. 


G. E. PARKER, Traveling Representative, Amsterdam, N.Y. 


Reliance 
Hot Plate 
Press 


For Hosiery and 
Underwear 
Trade, 


For price and par- 
ticulars address 


CHARLES HART 


Hedge and Brown Sts., 
Frankford, Phila., Pa. 





BANDS, BUTTON STAYS, 
FACINCS, ETC. 


Kennedy Universal Automatic 
Band Folding and 


Cutting Machine. se... 
KNITTING MILL SUPPLIES. 
THOS. KENNEDY & SON, Cohoes, N. Y. 





LEWIS JONES, 

60', and Media Streets, . . 

GAS ENGINES {:" cit... ) EFFICIENT 
BRUSHING MACHINERY DURABLE 

KNITTING MACHINERY LOW IN PRICE 


CELEBRATED 


- PHILADELPHIA. 


BRAND LACINGS 


For Underwear, Overshirts and Sweaters, 


JOHN CATHCART & CO., 


115 Franklin Street, NEW YORK. 
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Universal Cutter Co. 


4567-4569 Scott Avenue, ST. LOUIS, [10. 








FRED BAUMANN, Jr., Eastern [lgr., 467 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


CUTTING 
UCHINES ag 


Made to be operated by direct current, 110 or 220 volts. 
What electric current have you? 


UNIVERSAL CUTTER WILL DO THE WORK BETTER AND CUTAGREATER QUANTITY OF KNIT 
UNDERWEAR, or Fleeced Materials, THAN ANY OTHER CUTTING MACHINE ON THE MARKET 


Made in 3 sizes Circular Knives :—Gem, 3 1-4-inch Knife, weight 15 Ibs.; Prima, 4-inch 
Knife, weight 24 Ibs.; Giant, 5 1-2-inch Knife, weight 27 Ibs. 2 sizes Straight or Recipro- 
cating Knives. Send us sample of material you desire to cut, stating thickness you want to 
cut at one time, and we will advise you as to which size is best adapted to your wants. 
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Lindley’s New Auto- 
matic Power Glove 
Fingering Machine 


SOMETHING ENTIRELY NE W 














Will produce two fingers at once. 

No weights required to hold work down. 
Machine works entirely automatic. 

No waste of material. 

No skilled help required to run the machine. 


Full particulars on application. 


4 }GEO. W. LINDLEY, 


MANUFACTURER, 
5120 Wakefield St., Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 














OVERSTITCH | NO ROYALTY: 
The Industrial Mfg. Co. presents for Outright Sale 


The “Industrial” Overseaming Machine 


which accomplishes with perfection : (1) The “ Industrial” 
ov eredge. (2) The “Industrial’’ overseam. (3) The * Indus- 
trial” welt. (4) The “Industrial” concealed stitch. 
THE INDUSTRIAL MFG. CO., 
We invite correspondence. CAMDEN, N. J. 














J. GALVIN HESS, gourse “2i'ding, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
UNDERWEAR AND SEAMLESS 


FOR WELTING, QVEREDGING aNd SELVAGE f 
EDGES, For SWEATERS ano Hosiery, KNIT | : 
GLOVES, ETC. TO SEW IN SLEEVES, NO TRIMMER, | } Full ae ee 


Fashion ESTABLIGHED 1806 and 
Hosiery Machines. Finishing Machines. 


Largest Permanently Operating Knitting Exhibit in the U.S.A. 


AMERICAN OVERSTITCH MACHINE CO. 


18-30 W. RANDOLPH ST. ,CHICAGO, ILL 





ciaineainal 





William R. Dillmore, Pres. John C. Egly, Sec.-Treas. 


KEYSTO NE KNITTING MACHINE 
MFG. GOMPANY, 
“INCORPORATED.” 


Our New Knitter is nearly Full ‘utomatic. You knew 
our old Keystone, it was agood one. This oneis just as 
good. Itis a simple durable knitter, having but few 
parts, and remarkable for its ab-ence of springs, and 
small features. Capable of a large production and guat 
anteed to produce good work. Machine without change 
can be used for transfer work, or ladies’ shaped hos 


2600 N. Sixth St., Phila., Pa. 
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LOYAL T. IVES, 


MANUFACTURER OF ALL KINDS OF 


SPRING KNITTING NEEDLES 


NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 





PAGE NEHEHIDILE! OoO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


LATCH NEEDLES 


of all kinds. Warranted in every respect. 
CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 


Agents: J. E. Woodhead, 100 Twenty-second Street, Chicago, Ml. 
Durbrow & Hearne Mfg. (o., 12 Wooster Street, New York. James 
Taylor, 835 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


WM. BREEDON’S SON, 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


Spring Knitting Needles 


AND BURR BLADES OF ALL KINDS. 
AMSTERDAM, - ™N. Y. 


ORION TREAT, 


MANUFACTURER O 


Screw Riveted Balmoral and Double Rib | 
NEEDLES 


Patented May 6, 18y0-) 


rk Guaranteed, MANCHESTER GREEN, CONN. 


WM. COREY CO., 


Manufacturers of Knitting Machine 


Latch Needles, 


MANCHESTER, N. H. 


EXCELSIOR NEEDLES. 


The best wearers. Needies in the 
market. 








All Wo 








Manufactured by 


WARDWELIL NEEDLE CO., Lakeport, N.H. 





Manufacturers’ Supplies Co. 


418 ARCH STREET, PHILA. 


Needles and Supplies for Knitting Mills. 


Agents for EXCELSIOR NEEDLE Co., and NATIONAL NEEDLE Co. 





-_ 2 A NEW AND VALUABLE 
IMPROVEMENT 


On Rib Frame Cylinders 
and Dial. 
Saves Mending and also Breaking 


Fig. 2. 


Fig S. 


of -ecdles 
For Information Address 
Johan Adams, 2416 Hazzard St., 
PHILADELPHIA, 





That is what I am 
meeting with in the 
introduction of 
Patent Dryer. 
new 


old 


changes are 


my 
The 
mills and any 
mills making 
putting 
them inas soonas they 
know what they are. 


E. M. Antisdel, 
UTICA, NEW YORK 


Beatties 


PATENT LOOPERS 


Wm. Beattie 
& Son, 


COHOES, N.Y. 


An Illustrated Cata- 
logue will be sent 
on application. 





Wur New Improved Light-Running, Short Carriage 


KNITTING MACHINE 


unsurp’ssed for full fashioned SWEAT- 
\ ERS, JACKETS, LEGGINS, regular 
/ \\ K it Underwear, UNION SUITS, and 
all other regular and selvage Knit Gar- 
. ments. Made with 2 complete yarn car- 
. riers and 2-color striping attachment 
\ xnd has the new combined —— 
q Stitch Drop Lock an: a Tubular Le 
Special Glove Machines, Fin. 
ger-Knitting : Mac ‘hines3inches 
=a width of needle-bed. Rapid 
2-Thre ad Lock- stitch Over- 
seamers. 


ARTHUR MUELLER, 


780 Madison St.. cor. Patchen Ave., BROOKLYN, N.Y. 


CRANE MFC.CO.ve™ 


Spring Needle Circular 


KNITTING MACHINE. 


For Hosiery, Shirts, Drawers, Jersey Cloth and Stockinet 
A Specialty of Hardened Bladed Burr Wheels with Self-Oiling Brackets. 
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rN WILLCOX & CIBBS 


“OVERLOCK” Machine. 


(TRADE MARK,) Pat. April 5, 1892.) 


Patent twice upheld by the U. 8. Court of Appeals. 


FOR TRIMMING, SEAMING AND 
OVER EDGING (OR HEMMING) 
KNIT UNDERWEAR 


WARNING |! 


Manufacturers and dealers are warned that 
not only is the **Overlock”’ Machine fully pro- 
tected by Patents of April 5, 1892, and one of 
May 26, 1896, but the edging products are also 
protected by our four Patents of March 10 


1896, and Dec. 26, 1896. 


WILLCOX & CIBBS SEWING MACHINE CO., 


General Offices: 


Nos. 85-87-89 Bleecker Street, near Broadway, NEW YORK, N.Y. 


Also, LONDON.—PARIS.—DRESDEN.——MILAN. 





The Arnold Sewing Machine Co. 


216 High Street, NEWARK, New Jersey. 








Overedge Welting Machine, with r-immer. 


The very best in the market. (No royalty.) 


Overedge Seaming Machine, with rrimmer. 


3000 stitches per minute. (No royalty.) 





Overedge Sewing Machine, without Trimmer. 


For manufacturers of knit goods and other 





fabrics, with or without trimmers. 











Our claims are Simplicity, Durability, Accessibility, 
EVERY PART OF OUR MACHINE BEING READILY ACCESSIBLE. 


rhis machine has 100 less parts than any other overedge machine, 
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The “New” Victor 
Knitting Machine 





A Full Automatic Seamless 
Machine, thoroughly inter- 
changeably in all its parts, 


More simply constructed 
than any machine on the 
market. 


FULL AUTOMATIC 
TWO-COLOR STRIP- 
ING MACHINE 


and Automatic Lace 
and Stripe Machine 


* Southern Branch, 
Hendersonville, N. C. 
R. M. OATES, Repr've. 
@ Factory at Woonsocket, R.1. 


tr Sith ond en Streets,” PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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THE CHEAPEST and BEST METHOD 


FINISHING RIBBED KNIT GOODS 


I8 BY THE USE OF 


OUR HICH SPEED MACHINES. 





BLANKETS, “SKIRTS or - COTTON CcOooDs, 


requiring a useful and Oruamuntall Finish, should be 


finished by some of our various machines adapted for 


~¢ cial purposes and finishes. 
Send for Catalogue and Samples, stating the kind of goods to be finished. 


THE MERROW MACHINE Co., 


346 Broadway, New York. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


Bourse Bidg.. Phila. 











The “STAR” CUTTER 


Shown below is especially adapted 
For Knitting Mills. 


Cuts Any Shape and Many Thicknesses of Fabrics 


Has ball bearings; requires but 1.6 horse power; 
direct current; patent flexible take-up device. Ac 
ceptable to insurance underwriters. Repairs almost 
nothing. Now in use by a number of first-class knit 
ting mills, to whom reference can be male. 


WOLF ELECTRICAL PROMOTING CO., 
810 Main Street, - Cc incianati, Ohio. 
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—THE— 


Champion Rib Knitting Machines 


For HOSIERY AND UNDERWEAR 


Also Sewing and 
Trimming Mach 
ines, Crochet and 
Shell Machines 
and all other Ma 
ehinery required 
in the finishing of 

| Hosiery and Un 
derwear. Com 
plete Plants In 
stalled. 


Estimates 


Cheerfully 
Given, 


Our New Overseaming Machine. 


CHAMPION MACHINE CO., 


N. W. Cor. American and Diamond Sts. 





PHILADELPHIA. 
FOR OVERSHIRTS 


LACINGS ‘wositiveae 


Tipped and Tasseled. 
Hepner & Horwitz, 30 Howard St., N. Y. 
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MAKE YOUR OWN PAPER BOXES! 














SAMUEL M. LANGSTON, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Paper Box 
Machinery. 


Supplies Complete Outfits for Knit 
Geods Manufacturers. 


501 LOCUST STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Correspondence Solleited, 














Ohe American HAnitting 
Industry in 1903 


§] THE AMERICAN DIRECTORY OF THE KNITTING TRADE 
IN THE UNITED STATES, CANADA AND MEXICO FOR 1903 
has just been published and will be sent to any address 
on receipt of the Price, $2.00. Contains a List of the New 
Mills—corrected up to date. Has flexible covers so that 
it may be carried comfortably in the pocket. /s of in- 
calculable value to manufacturers of Machinery or 
Supplies catering to the Kuitting Trade. 








Published by 


LORD @ NAGLE COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. . BOSTON, MASS. 
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Boston Wool Exhausters, with Removable Tops. 


As used in Connection with Pneumatic Conveyor System 
for Handling Wool, Cotton, Rags, Excelsior, Jute, etc. 


Inlet Side of Right-hand Wool Exhauster. Pulley Side of Left-hand Wool Exhauster. 


This machine is similarin design to the regular Boston Patent Exhaust Fan, but is fitted with a special wheel for 
handling fibrous materials, and the top is removab e 

rhis latter feature is especially desirable when bh: andling wet or greasy materials or in handling anything, in fact 
which would leave ade posit on the inside of fan, as the entire top may readily be removed for inspection or cleani 
without disconnecting either pipe or belt connections, 


BOSTON BLOWER C€O., acc‘woccs: Business and Glenwood Sts., HYDE PARK, MASS, 





habla WHEELS 


FOR ALL HEADS FROM 3 FEET TO 2OOO FEET. 


Adapted to all POWER Purposes. Easy working balanced gates. We guarantee 
greatest power with smallest quantity of water, at both full and part gates. 


State Head and Power Required. 


AUTOMATIC ENGINES 


10 to 50 H.P., guaranteeing best posal je regulation with highest economy in steam, 
Pamphlet of either Wheel or Engine sent on application. 


JAMES LEFFEL & CO., Springfield, Ohio, U. S.A. 





T U R oa | N E ON HORIZONTAL AND 
VERTICAL SHAFTS. 
These wheels are specially designed andadaptedto TEMTILE MILLS 


The records of the Risdon Wheel are not equaled by the records 
of any other wheel, Average of results of tests in Holvoke 
Flume: Full Gate, 8604; Seven-eight, .3472; Three-quarter, 8014; 
Five-eighth, .7601, 
RISDON CELEBRTAED TURBINES, ALCOTT HIGH DUTY 
’ TURBINE. Unequalled Efficiency, Easy Working Gate. Greatest 
Power from a Limited Quantity of Water at Smallest Cost. 
TAYLOR SLEEVE GATE TURBINE. The largest power 
ever obtained from a Wheel of the same diameter, 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE, 


RISDON-ALCOTT TURBINE CO. x.y eos... 





MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 


“FAB” Disc 
Electric Fan 


A fan unexcelled for strength, durability and 
efficiency, combined with a motor suited to 
the requirements of the severest conditions. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR No. 153G. 


American Blower Company 2:2%rs't 


NEW YORK CHICAGO LONDON 



































Duxbury’s English Calender Roll Papers; STOP THAT SLIPPING 


FOR EM30SSING AND OTHER CALENDERS. |THE GARNETS BELT DRESSING 
CHAS. A. JOHNSON & co. iar Ae Splendid Record. (Sample Free) Strong Testimonials. 


22 Dey St., NEW YORK. | GARNET BELT DRESSING CO.,Ltd. Allentown, Pa. 





WATERWHEEL tertite mitts 
GOVERNORS iwi faitoat von 


We are now prepared to guarantee absolute 


satisfaction. Write for references in your locatity. 


THE REPLOGLE GOVERNOR WORKS 


Broadway and Chestnut Streets, AKRON, OHIO. 





The efficiency is of the 
highest—due to the design 
and care used in manufac- 
ture If interested, do not 
fail to write for Catalogue 
50A. These fans are fully 
guaranteed. 


MASSACHUSETTS FAN CO., 


Waltham, Mass. 
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Automatic Cotton Stock Dryer. Automatic Yarn Dryer. 


“CYCLONE” DRYERS 


For Cotton Stock, Wool Stock, Rags, 
Yarn, Cloth, Underwear, a Etc. 


PROCTOR’ 
Garnett Machines and Pickers 


For reducing to fibre Cotton and Woolen 
Waste, Cloth Clippings, Etc. 


a OS CA 
, “a eb ha ”s ‘ ae “te ee ae nail 


Including Pickers, Cards, Mules, Twisters, 
Warpers, Dressers, Spoolers, Etc. 





Manufactured by 


THE PHILADELPHIA TEXTILE MACHINERY CO., 


Hancock and Somerset Sts., - PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





- 














The Textile-Finishing Machinery Co. 


17 EXCHANCE PLACE, PROVIDENCE, R. Il. 





Singeing Machines, Calenders for Rolling, 


BUILDERS OF 


} Glazing, Chasing and 
Boiling Kiers, ALL KINDS OF 


Embossing, also Cal- 


Washers, Squeezers, aes ten Matec 
crenie ana sor Sd MACHINERY ™ 


Rusden Patent 
FOR Patent Combination 


Continuous Chainless Rolls made of Cotton 


Steamer, and Husk especially 
adapted for Soft Fin- 
Aniline Agers, ish, Unequalled for 


Dyeing Machines, Elasticity and Dura- 
bility. 
Open Soapers, 


Blanket Washers, Cotton, Paper, Husk, 
Chilled I , B s 
Color Kettles, — ee ae 
and Rubber Rolls, 


Horizontal or Vertical Eleetro-deposited 


Drying Machines,with Copper Rolls for all 


Copper or Tinned Iron Purposes. 
Cylinders, 
Padding and Drying 


Automatie Tentering 


Machines, 


Machines for Shade 
AN D Cloths. 
Water and Starch Man- 


gles, Single and Double Cyl- 


inder Engines. 
Dampening Machines, 
Dyeing Machines for Hydraulie Presses and 


Chain Warps. Pumps. 





Estimates, drawings and full particulars of complete plants furnished on application 
SEE INSIDE FRONT COVER PACE 








‘ JAMES SMITH WOOLEN MACHINERY Co. 


411 to 421 Race Street, Philadelphia. 


Woolen Machinery 


FOR 


Carding, Spinning, Wool Washing, Carnetting, Pickering, Drying, 
Burring, Cleaning, Finishing. 


Cotton Batting and Waste Machinery. 


FOR MORE COMPLETE LINE SEE PAGE 59. 





Buffalo She New Foster 


Cone Winder 
Fan System for Cotton, Silk and Worsted. 





of Heating, Ventilating | 
and Drying 


For TEXTILE MILLS. Also Tubing, Doubling 
Air Circulation Positive and Uniform, and Quilling Machines. 


and Under Absolute Control. 
See New Catalogue. 


BUFFALO FORGE COMPANY, | FOSTER MACHINE CoO., 


BUFFALO. N. Y. Westfield, Mass. 











Walworth Manufacturing Co., 


HIiGtn PRESSURE 


VALVES «4» FITTINGS 


“Walmanco” Pipe Flanges, 
“Never Stick” Blow-off Cocks, Mill Supplies. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 
1382 REDERAL S’TREE'T, BOS’TON, MASS. 


New York Office: Park Row Building. 











